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When  in  these  songs  I  name  the  Name  of  God, 

I  mean  not  Him  who  I'uled  with  brazen  rod 

The  rulers  of  the  Jew  ;  nor  Him  who  calm 

Sat  reigning  on  Olympus  ;  nay,  nor  Brahm, 

Osiris,  Allah,  Odin,  Balder,  Thor, 

(Tho'  these  I  honour,  with  a  hundred  more) ; 

Menu  I  mean  not,  nor  the  Man  Divine, 

The  pallid  Rainbow  lighting  Palestine  ; 

Nor  any  lesser  of  the  gods  which  Man 

Hath  conjured  out  of  Night  since  Time  began. 

I  mean  the  primal  Mystery  and  Light, 

The  most  Unfathomable,  Infinite, 

The  Higher  Law,  Impei'sonal,  Supreme, 

The  Life  in  Life,  the  Dream  within  the  Dream, 

The  Fountain  which  in  silent  melody 

Feeds  the  dumb  waters  of  Eternity, 

The  Source  whence  every  god  hath  flo\^'Ti  and  flows, 

And  whither  each  departs  to  find  repose. 
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Late  in  the  gloaming  of  the  year, 
I  haunt  the  melancholy  Mere  ; 
A  Phantom  I,  where  phantoms  brood, 
In  that  soul-searching  solitude. 
Hiding  my  forehead  in  the  dim 
Hem  of  His  robe,  I  question  Him  ! 


Ill 


*,"   For  a  detailed  description  of  Loch  Coruisk,   see  the  writer's 
Prose  Works,  Vokime  5  of  this  collection. 
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I 

LORD,    IS    IT   THOU? 

Lord,  is  it  Thou  ?    God,  do  I  touch  indeed 

Thy  raiment  hem,  that  rolls  like  vapour  dark  ? 
O  homeless  Spirit,  that  fleest  us  in  our  need, 

Pause  !  answei  !  while  I  kneel,  remain  and  mark.  .  . 

FatJier  /  .  .  .  Ere  back  they  bear  me,  cold  and  stark, 
Across  Thy  darken'd  threshold, — ere  I  plead 

For  love  no  longer,  pity  me,  and  heark  ! 
Surviving  the  long  tale  of  craft  and  creed. 
The  dumb  Hills  gather  round  me,  gaunt  and  gray, — 

The  Waters  utter  their  monotonous  moan, — 

The  immemorial  Heavens,  with  no  groan, 
Bend  dim  eyes  down,  as  on  their  natal  day  : 

Cold  are  all  these  as  snow,  and  still  as  stone  ; 
But  /  have  found  a  voice — to  plead,  to  pray 
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II 

WE    ARE    FATHERLESS 

I  FOUND  Thee  not  by  the  starved  widow's  bed, 

Nor  in  the  sick-rooms  where  my  dear  ones  died ; 
In  Cities  vast  I  hearken'd  for  Thy  tread, 

And  heard  a  thousand  call  Thee,  wretched-eyed, 
Worn  out,  and  bitter.     But  the  Heavens  denied 

Their  melancholy  Maker.     From  the' Dead  ! 

Assurance  came,  nor  answer.     Then  I  fled 
Into  these  wastes,  and  raised  my  hands,  and  cried  : 
'  The  seasons  pass — the  sky  is  as  a  pall — 

Thin  wasted  hands  on  withering  hearts  we  press- 
There  is  no  God — in  vain  we  plead  and  call, 

In  vain  with  weary  eyes  we  search  and  guess — 
Like  cliildren  in  an  empty  house  sit  all, 

Cast-away  children,  lorn  and  fatherless.' 
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III 

WE    ARE   CHILDREN 

Children  indeed  are  we — children  that  wait 

Within  a  wondrous  Dwelling,  while  on  high 

Stretch  the  sad  vapours  and  the  voiceless  sky  ; 
The  House  is  fair,  yet  all  is  desolate 
Because  our  Father  comes  not  j  clouds  of  fate 

Sadden  above  us — shivering  we  espy 
The  passing  rain,  the  cloud  before  the  gate, 

And  cry  to  one  another,  *  He  is  nigh  ! ' 
At  early  morning,  with  a  shining  Face, 

He  left  us  innocent  and  lily- crown 'd  ; 
And  now  'tis  late — night  cometh  on  apace — 

We  hold  each  other's  hands  and  look  around. 
Frighted  at  our  own  shades  !     Heaven  send  us  grace  ! 

When  He  returns,  all  will  be  sleeping  sound. 
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IV 

WHEN   WE   ARE   ALL   ASLEEP 

When  He  returns,  and  finds  the  World  so  drear — 

All  sleeping, — young  and  old,  unfair  and  fair. 
Will  He  stoop  down  and  whisper  in  each  ear, 
'  Awaken  ! '  or  for  pity's  sake  forbear, — 

vSaying,  '  How  shall  I  meet  their  frozen  stare 
Of  wonder,  and  their  eyes  so  full  of  fear  ? 

How  shall  I  comfort  them  in  their  despair. 
If  they  cry  out,  "  Too  late  !  let  us  sleep  here  "  ? ' 
Perchance  He  will  not  wake  us  up,  but  when 

He  sees  us  look  so  happy  in  our  rest, 
Will  murmur,  '  Poor  dead  women  and  dead  men  ! 

Dire  was  their  doom,  and  weary  was  their  quest. 
Wherefore  awake  them  unto  life  again  ? 

Let  them  sleep  on  untroubled — it  is  best. 
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BUT   THE    HILLS   WILL    BEAR   WITNESS 

But  ye, — ye  Hills  that  gather  round  this  day, 

Ye  Mountains,  and  ye  Vapours,  and  ye  Waves^ 
Ye  will  attest  the  wrongs  of  men  of  clay, 

When,  in  a  World  all  hush'd,  sits  on  our  graves 

The  melancholy  Maker.     From  your  caves 
Strange  echoes  of  our  old  lost  life  shall  come  ; 

With  still  eyes  fixed  on  your  vast  architraves, 
Nature  shall  speak,  though  mortal  lips  be  dumb. 
Then  God  will  cry  :  '  Sadly  the  Waters  fall, 

Sadly  the  Mountains  keep  their  snowy  state. 
The  Clouds  pass  on,  the  Winds  and  Echoes  call, 

The  World  is  sweet,  yet  wearily  I  wait. 
Though  all  is  fair,  and  I  am  Lord  of  all. 

Without  my  Children  I  am  desolate.' 
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VI 

DESOLATE  ! 

Desolate  !     How  the  Peaks  of  ashen  gray, 

The  smoky  Mists  that  drift  from  hill  to  hill, 
The  Waters  dark,  anticipate  this  day 

That  sullen  desolation.     Oh,  how  still , 

The  shadows  come  and  vanish,  with  no  will ! 
How  still  the  Waters  watch  the  heaven's  array  ! 
How  still  the  melancholy  vapours  stray, 

Mirror'd  below,  and  drifting  on,  fulfil 
Thy  mandate  as  they  mingle  ! — Not  a  sound, 

Save  that  deep  murmur  of  a  torrent  near, 
Deepening  silence.     Hush  !  the  dark  profound 

Groans,  as  some  gray  crag  loosens  and  falls  sheer 
To  the  abyss.     Wildly  I  look  around. 

O  Spirit  of  the  Human,  art  Thou  here .? 
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VI 


LORD,    ART   THOU    HERE? 


Lord,  art  Thou  here  ?  far  from  the  citied  zones, 

Brooding  in  melancholy  solitude; 
Hushing  Thy  breath  to  awful  undertones, 

Darkening  Thy  face,  if  mortal  foot  intrude. 

Father,  how  shall  I  meet  Thee  in  this  mood  ? 
How  shall  I  ask  Thee  why  Thou  dwell'st  with  stones, 
While  far  away  the  world,  like  Lazarus,  groans, 

Sick  for  Thy  healing.     Father,  if  Thou  be'st  good, 
And  \\ise,  and  gentle,  oh  come  down,  come  down  ! 

Come  like  an  Angel  with  a  human  face, 
Pass  through  the  gates  into  the  hungry  Town, 

Comfort  the  weary,  send  the  afflicted  grace. 
Shine  brighter  on  the  Graves  where  we  lay  down 

Our  dear  ones,  cheer  them  in  the  narrow  place  ! 
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VIII 

GOD    IS   BEAUTIFUL 

Oh,  Thou  art  beautiful  !  and  Thou  dost  bestow 
Thy  beauty  on  this  stillness — still  as  sheep 
The  Hills  lie  under  Thee  3  the  Waters  deep 

Murmur  for  joy  of  Thee  ;  the  voids  below 

Mirror  Thy  strange  fair  Vapours  as  they  flow  ; 
And  now,  afar  upon  the  barren  height. 
Thou  sendest  down  a  radiant  look  of  light 

So  that  the  still  Peaks  glisten,  and  a  glow 

Rose-colour'd  tints  the  little  snowy  cloud 
That  poises  on  the  highest  peak  of  all. 

Oh,  Thou  art  beautiful  ! — the  Hills  are  bowed 
Beneath  Thee  ;  on  Thy  name  the  soft  Winds  call- 

The  monstrous  Ocean  trumpets  it  aloud, 
The  Rains  and  Snows  intone  it  as  they  fall. 
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IX 

THE    MOTION   OF   THE    MISTS 

Here  by  the  sunless  Lake  there  is  no  air, 
Yet  with  how  ceaseless  motion,  like  a  shower 
Flowing  and  fading,  do  the  high  Mists  lower 

Amid  the  gorges  of  the  Mountains  bare. 

Some  weary  breathing  never  ceases  there, — 
The  barren  peaks  can  feel  it  hour  by  hour  ; 
The  purple  depths  are  darken'd  by  its  power ; 

A  soundless  breath,  a  trouble  all  things  share 

That  feel  it  come  and  go.     See  !  onward  swim 
The  ghostly  Mists,  from  silent  land  to  land, 

From  gulf  to  gulf ;  now  the  whole  air  grows  dim- 
Like  living  men,  darkling  a  space,  they  stand. 

But  lo  !  a  Sunbeam,  like  the  Cherubim, 
Scatters  them  onward  with  a  flaming  brand. 
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X 

CORUISK 

I  THINK  this  is  the  very  stillest  place 

On  all  God's  earth,  and  yet  no  rest  is  here. 
The  Vapours  mirror'd  in  the  black  loch's  face 

Drift  on  like  frantic  shapes  and  disappear ; 

A  never-ceasing  murmur  in  mine  ear 
Tells  me  of  Waters  wild  that  flow  and  flow. 

There  is  no  rest  at  all  afar  or  near, 
Only  a  sense  of  things  that  moan  and  go. 
And  lo  !  the  still  small  life  these  limbs  contain 

I  feel  flows  on  like  those,  restless  and  proud ; 
Before  that  breathing  nought  within  my  brain 

Pauses,  but  all  drifts  on  like  mist  and  cloud  ; 
Only  the  bald  Peaks  and  the  Stones  remain, 

Frozen  before  Thee,  desolate  and  bowed. 
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XI 

BUT   WHITHER? 

And  whither,  O  ye  Vapours  !  do  ye  wend  ? 

Stirred  by  that  weary  breathing,  whither  away  ? 

And  whither,  O  ye  Dreams  !  that  night  and  day 
Drift  o'er  the  troublous  Hfe,  tremble,  and  blend 
To  broken  lineaments  of  that  far  Friend, 

Whose  strange  breath's  come  and  go  ye  must  obey  ? 

O  sleepless  Soul !  in  the  world's  waste  astray, 
Whither  ?  and  will  thy  wanderings  ever  end  ? 
All  things  that  be  are  full  of  a  quick  pain  ; 

Onward  we  fleet,  swift  as  the  running  rill, — 
The  vapours  drift,  the  mists  within  the  brain 

Float  on  obscuringly  and  have  no  will. 
Only  the  bare  Peaks  and  the  Stones  remain  ; 

These  only, — and  a  God  sublimely  still. 
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XII 
GOD    IS   PITILESS 

Oh,  Thou  art  pitiless  !     They  call  Thee  Light, 

Law,  Justice,  Love ;  but  Thou  art  pitiless. 
What  thing  of  earth  is  precious  in  Thy  sight, 

But  weary  waiting  on  and  soul's  distress  ? 

When  dost  Thou  come  with  glorious  hands  to  bless 
The  good  man  that  dies  cold  for  lack  of  Thee  ? 

When  bring'st  Thou  garlands  for  our  happiness  ? 
Whom  dost  Thou  send  but  Death  to  set  us  free  ? 
Blood  runs  like  wine — foul  spirits  sit  and  rule — 

The  weak  are  crushed  in  every  street  and  lane — 
He  who  is  generous  becomes  the  fool 

Of  all  the  world,  and  gives  his  life  in  vain. 
Wert  Thou  as  good  as  Thou  art  beautiful, 

Thou  couldst  not  bear  to  look  upon  such  pain. 
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XIII 

YEA,  PITILESS 

Yea,  Thou  art  pitiless — Thou  dost  permit 

The  Priest  to  use  Thee  as  a  hangman's  cord — 

Thou  proppest  up  the  Layman's  shallow  wit, 
Driving  the  Beggar  from  the  laden  board — 
Thou  art  the  easy  text  of  those  who  hoard 

Their  gifts  in  secret  chests  for  Death  to  see. 
'  Mighty  and  strong  and  glorious  is  the  Lord  ! ' 

The  Prophet  cries,  gone  mad  for  lack  of  Thee  ! 

While  good  men  dying  deem  Thy  grace  a  dream, 

While  sick  men  wail  for  Thee  and  mad  blaspheme, 
A  thousand  forms  of  Thee  the  foolish  preach — 

Fair  stretch  Thy  temples  over  all  the  lands. 

In  each  of  these  some  barbarous  Image  stands, 
And  men  grow  atheists  in  the  shrine  of  each. 
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XIV 
COULD    GOD    BE  JUDGED 

Can  I  be  calm,  beholding  everywhere 

Disease  and  Anguish  busy,  early  and  late  ? 

Can  I  be  silent,  nor  compassionate 
The  evils  that  both  Soul  and  Body  bear  ? 
Oh,  what  have  sickly  Children  done,  to  share 

Thy  cup  of  sorrows  ?  yet  their  dull,  sad  pain 
Makes  the  earth  awful ; — on  the  tomb's  dark  stair 

Moan  Idiots,  with  no  glimmer  in  the  brain. 
No  shrill  Priest  with  his  hangman's  cord  can  beat 

Thy  mercy  into  these — ah  nay,  ah  nay  ! 
The  Angels  Thou  hast  sent  to  haunt  the  street 

Are  Hunger  and  Distortion  and  Decay. 
Loid  !  that  mad'st  Man,  and  send'st  him  foes  so  fleet, 

Who  shall  judge  Thee  upon  Thy  judgment-day  ? 
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XV 
THE   HILLS   ON   THEIR   THROKES 

Ghostly  and  livid,  robed  with  shadow,  see  ! 

Each  mighty  Mountain  silent  on  its  throne, 

From  foot  to  scalp  one  stretch  of  livid  stone, 
Without  one  gleam  of  grass  or  greenery. 
Silent  they  take  the  immutable  decree  — 

Darkness  or  sunlight  come, — they  do  not  stir ; 
Each  bare  brow  lifted  desolately  free, 

Keepeth  the  silence  of  a  death-chamber. 
Silent  they  watch  each  other  until  doom ; 

They  see  each  other's  phantoms  come  and  go, 
Yet  stir  not.     Now  the  stormy  hour  brings  gloom, 

Now  all  things  grow  confused  and  black  below. 
Specific  through  the  cloudy  Drift  they  loom, 

And  each  accepts  his  individual  woe. 


Ill 
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XVI 

KING    BLAABHEIN 


Monarch  of  these  is  Blaabhein.     On  his  height 

The  lightning  and  the  snow  sleep  side  by  side, 
Like  snake  and  lamb  ;  he  waiteth  in  a  white 

And  wintry  consecration.     All  his  pride 
Is  husht  this  dimly-gleaming  autumn  day — 

He  broodeth  o'er  the  things  he  hath  beheld — 
Beneath  his  feet  the  Rains  crawl  still  and  gray, 

Like  phantoms  of  the  mighty  men  of  eld. 
A  quiet  awe  the  dreadful  heights  doth  fill, 

The  high  clouds  pause  and  brood  above  their  King ; 
The  torrent  murmurs  gently  as  a  rill ; 

Softly  and  low  the  winds  are  mummring ; 
A  small  black  speck  above  the  snow,  how  still 

Hovers  the  Eagle,  with  no  stir  of  wing  ! 
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XVII 
BLAABHEIN    IN   THE   MISTS 

Watch  but  a  moment — all  is  changed  !     A  moan 
Breaketh  the  beauty  of  that  noonday  dream  ; 

The  hoary  Titan  darkens  on  his  throne, 
And  with  an  indistinct  and  senile  scream 
Gazes  at  the  wild  Rains  as  past  they  stream, 

Through  vaporous  air  wild-blowing  on  his  brow  j 
All  black,  from  scalp  to  base  there  is  no  gleam, 

Even  his  silent  snows  are  faded  now. 

Watch  yet ! — and  yet  ! — Behold,  and  all  is  done — 
'Twas  but  the  shallow  shapes  that  come  and  go, 
Troubling  the  mimic  picture  in  the  eye. 

Still  and  untroubled  sits  the  kingly  one. 
Yonder  the  Eagle  floats — there  sleeps  the  Snow 
Against  the  pale  green  of  the  cloudless  sky. 
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XVIII 
THE    FIERY    BIRTH    OF   THE   HILLS 

O  HOARY  Hills,  though  ye  look  aged,  ye  \ 

Are  but  the  children  of  a  latter  time —  m 

Methmks  I  see  ye  in  that  hour  sublime 
When  from  the  hissing  cauldron  of  the  Sea  .| 

Ye  were  upheaven,  while  so  terribly  | 

The  Clouds  boiled,  and  the  Lightning  scorched  ye 
bare. 
Wild,  new-born,  blind,  Titans  in  agony, 

Ye  glared  at  heaven  through  folds  of  fiery  hair  !  .  .  . 
Then,  in  an  instant,  while  ye  trembled  thus 
A  Hand  from  heaven,  white  and  luminous, 

Pass'd  o'er  your  brows,  and  husht  your  fiery  breath. 
Lo  !  one  by  one  the  still  Stars  gather'd  round. 
The  great  Deep  glass'd  itself,  and  with  no  sound 

A  cold  Snow  fell,  and  all  was  still  as  death. 
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XIX 

THE   CHANGELESS    HILLS 

All  power,  all  virtue,  is  repression — ye 

Are  stationary,  and  God  keeps  ye  great ; 
Around  your  heads  the  fretful  winds  play  free  ; 

Ye  change  not — ye  are  calm  and  desolate. 

What  seems  to  us  a  trouble  and  a  fate 
Is  but  the  loose  dust  streaming  from  your  feet 

And  drifting  onward — early  ye  sit  and  late. 
While  unseen  Winds  waft  past  the  things  th^t  fleet. 
So  sit  for  ever,  still  and  passionless 
As  He  that  made  you  ! — thought  and  soul's  distress 

Ye  know  not,  though  ye  contemplate  the  strife ; 
Better  to  share  the  Spirit's  bitterest  aches — 
Better  to  be  the  weakest  Wave  that  breaks 

On  a  wild  Ocean  of  tempestuous  Life. 
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XX 

O    MOUNTAIN    PEAK    OF    A    GOD 

Father,  if  Thou  imperturbable  art, 

Passive  as  these,  lords  of  a  lonely  land — 
If,  having  laboured,  Thou  must  sit  apart — 

If  having  once  open'd  the  Void,  and  planned 

This  tragedy,  Thou  must  impassive  stand 
Spectator  of  the  scenic  flow  of  things, 

Then  I—  a  drop  of  dew,  a  grain  of  sand — 
Pity  Thy  lot,  poor  palsied  King  of  Kings. 
Better  to  fail  and  fail,  to  shriek  and  shriek, 

Better  to  break,  like  any  Wave,  and  go, — 
Impotent  godhead,  let  Thy  slave  be  weak  ! — 

Yea,  do  not  freeze  my  Soul,  but  let  it  flow — 
Oh,  wherefore  call  to  Thee,  a  mountain  Peak 

Impassive,  beautiful,  serene  with  snow  ? 
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XXI 

GOD    THE    IMAGE 

Impassive,  beautiful,  and  desolate, 

Is  this  the  Lord  my  God,  whom  I  entreat  ? 
Powerless  to  stay  the  ravages  of  fate — 

Jove  with  his  right  hand  palsied,  Jove  effete, 

Fetter'd  by  frost  upon  a  stony  seat — 
O  dreadful  apparition  !    Can  this  be  ? 

Yonder  He  looms,  where  never  a  heart  doth  beat, 
In  the  cold  ether  of  theology. 

Come  down  !  come  down  !  O  Souls  that  wander  there  ! 
Cold  are  the  snows,  chill  is  the  dreadful  air — ■ 

Come  down  !  come  down  into  the  Valleys  deep  ; 
Leave  the  wild  Image  to  the  stars,  that  rise 
Around  about  it  with  affrighted  eyes  ; 

Come  to  green  under-glooms,  and  sink,  and  sleep. 
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XXII 
THE    FOOTPRINTS 

Come  to  green  under-glooms, — and  in  your  hair 

Weave  nightshade,  foxglove  red,  and  rank  wolfsbane, 
And  slumber  and  forget  Him  ;  if  in  vain 

Ye  try  to  slumber  off  your  sorrow  there, 

Arise  once  more  and  openly  repair 

To  busy  haunts  where  men  and  women  sigh, 

And  if  all  things  but  echo  back  your  care, 
Cry  out  aloud,  '  There  is  no  God ! '  and  die. 

But  if  upon  a  day  when  all  is  dark. 

Thou,  stooping  in  the  public  ways,  shalt  mark 
Strange  luminous  footprints  as  of  feet  that  shine — 

Follow  them  !  follow  them  !  O  soul  bereaven  ! 

God  had  a  Son — He  hath  pass'd  that  way  to  heaven  : 
Follow,  and  look  upon  the  Face  divine  ! 
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XXIII 
WE   ARE   deathless' 

Yet  hear  me,  Mountains  !  echo  me,  O  Sea  ! 

Murmur  an  answer,  Winds,  from  out  your  caves  ; 

Cry  loudly.  Torrents,  Mountains,  Winds,  and  Waves- 
Hark  to  my  crying  all,  and  echo  me — 
All  things  that  live  are  deathless — I  and  ye. 

The  Father  could  not  slay  us  if  he  would  ; 

The  Elements  in  all  their  multitude 
Will  rise  against  their  Master  terribly, 
If  but  one  hair  upon  a  human  head 

Should  perish  !  .  o  .  Darkness  grows  on  crag  and  steep, 
A  hollow  thunder  fills  the  torrent's  bed ; 

The  wild  Mists  moan  and  threaten  as  they  creep  ; 
And  hush !  now,  when  all  other  cries  are  fled, 

The  warning  murmur  of  the  white  hair'd  Deep. 
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XXIV 
A  VOICE   IN   THE   WHIRLV/IND 

I  HEARD  a  Whirlwind  on  the  mountain  peak 
Pause  for  a  space  its  furious  flight  and  cry — 
'  There  is  no  Death  ! '  loudly  it  seemed  to  shriek  ; 
'  Nothing  that  is,  beneath  the  sun,  shall  die.' 
The  frail  sick  Vapours  echoed,  drifting  by — 
'  There  is  no  Death,  but  change  early  and  late  \ 
Powerless  were  God's  right  Hand,  full  arm'd  with  fate. 

To  slay  the  meanest  thing  beneath  the  sky.' 
Yea,  even  as  tremulous  foam-bells  on  the  sea. 
Coming  and  going,  are  all  things  of  breath ; 
But  evermore,  deathless,  and  bright,  and  free, 
We  re-emerge,  in  spite  of  Change  or  Death. 
Hearken,  O  Mountains  !     Waters,  echo  me  ! 
O  wild  Wind,  echo  what  the  Man-Wind  saith  ! 
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XXV 
CRY   OF   THE    LITTLE    BROOK 

Christ  help  me  !  whither  would  my  dark  thoughts  run 

I  look  around  me,  trembling  fearfully ; 
The  dreadful  silence  of  the  Silent  One 

Freezes  my  lips,  and  all  is  sad  to  see. 

Hark  !  hark  !  what  small  voice  murmurs  '  God  made 
me  !^ 
It  is  the  Brooklet,  singing  all  alone, 
SparkHng  with  pleasure  that  is  all  its  own. 

And  running,  self-contented,  sweet,  and  free, 
O  Brooklet,  bom  where  never  grass  is  green, 

Finding  the  stony  hill  and  flowing  fleet, 
Thou  comest  as  a  Messenger  serene, 

With  shining  wings  and  silver-sandall'd  feet ; 
Faint  falls  thy  music  on  a  Soul  unclean, 

And,  in  a  moment,  all  the  World  looks  sweet ! 
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XXVI 

THE  HAPPY  HEARTS  OF  EARTH 

Whence  thou  hast  come,  thou  knowest  not,  little  Brook, 

Nor  whither  thou  art  bound.     Yet  wild  and  gay, 
Pleased  in  thyself,  and  pleasing  all  that  look, 

Thou  wendest,  all  the  seasons,  on  thy  way ; 

The  lonely  glen  grows  gladsome  with  thy  play. 
Thou  glidest  lamb-like  through  the  ghostly  shade  ; 
To  think  of  solemn  things  thou  wast  not  made, 

But  to  sing  on,  for  pleasure,  night  and  day. 
Such  happy  hearts  are  wandering,  crystal  clear, 

In  the  great  world  where  men  and  women  dwell ; 
Earth's  mighty  shows  they  neither  love  nor  fear, 

They  are  content  to  be,  while  I  rebel. 
Out  of  their  own  delight  dispensing  cheer, 

And  ever  softly  whispering,  '  All  is  well  ! ' 
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XXVII 
FATHER,    FORGIVE   THY   CHILD 

Oh  sing,  clear  Brook,  sing  on,  while  in  a  dream 

I  feel  the  sweetness  of  the  years  go  by  ! 
The  crags  and  peaks  are  softened  now,  and  seem 

Gently  to  sleep  against  the  gentle  sky  ; 

Old  scenes  and  faces  glimmer  up  and  die, 
With  outlines  of  sweet  thought  obscured  too  long  ; 

Like  boys  that  shout  at  play  far  voices  cry ; 
Oh  sing  !  for  I  am  weeping  at  the  song. 
I  know  not  what  I  am,  but  only  know 

I  have  had  glimpses  tongue  may  never  speak; 
No  more  I  balance  human  joy  and  woe, 

But  think  of  my  transgressions,  and  am  meek. 
Father  !  forgive  the  child  who  fretted  so, — 

His  proud  heart  yields, — the  tears  are  on  his  cheek  ! 
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XXVIII 
god's  loneliness 

When,  in  my  strong  affection,  I  have  sought 

To  play  at  Providence  with  men  of  clay, 
How  hath  my  good  come  constantly  to  nought. 

How  hath  my  light  and  love  been  cast  away, — 

How  hath  my  light  been  light  to  lead  astray, 
How  hath  my  love  become  of  sorry  worth, 

How  feeble  hath  been  all  my  soul's  essay 
To  aid  one  single  man  on  all  God's  earth  ! 
Father  in  Heaven,  when  I  think  these  things, 

Helpless  Thou  seemest  to  redeem  our  plight — 
Thy  lamp  shines  on  shut  eyes — each  Spirit  springs 

To  its  own  stature  still  in  Thy  despite — 
While  haggard  Nature  round  Thy  footstool  clings, 

Pale,  powerless,  sitt'st  Thou,  in  a  Lonely  Light. 
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XXIX 
THE    CUP    OF   TEARS 

Mv  God  !  my  God  !  with  passionate  appeal, 

Pardon  I  crave  for  these  mad  moods  of  mine, — 
Can  I  remember,  with  no  heart  to  feel, 

The  gift  of  Thy  dear  Son,  the  Man  Divine — 

My  God  !  what  agonies  of  love  were  Thine, 
Sitting  alone,  forgotten,  on  Thy  height, 
Pale,  powerless,  awful  in  that  Lonely  Light, 

While  'neath  Thy  feet  the  cloudy  hyaline 
Rain'd  blood  upon  the  darkness, — where  Thine  Own 

Held  the  black  Cup  of  all  earth's  tears,  and  cried  ! 
Ev'n  then,  tho'  Thou  wert  conscious  of  his  groan, 

Pale  in  that  Lonely  Light  Thou  did'st  abide, 
Nor  dared,  even  then,  tho'  shaken  on  Thy  throne, 

To  reach  Thy  hand  and  dash  the  Cup  aside. 
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XXX 

THE    LIGHT   OF   THE  WORLD  ? 

On  the  dark  waters  of  man's  thought  still  gleams 

Softly  and  silvernly,  from  night  to  night, 
That  starlight  Legend,  though  its  substance  seems 

Consuming  in  the  melancholy  light 

It  sheddeth.     Father,  do  I  see  aright  ? 
Is  it  a  truth  or  most  divine  of  dreams  ? 

That  He,  Thy  Child,  walk'd  once  in  raiment  white 
With  mortal  men,  and  mused  by  Syrian  streams  ? 
O  Life  that  puts  our  noblest  life  to  shame. 

Was  it  a  Star,  or  light  to  lead  astray  ? 
Thought's  waves  grow  husht  beneath  that  silvern  flame, 

Our  hopes  pursue  it  and  our  doubts  obey ; 
And  whether  truth  or  phantom,  it  became 

The  sweetest  sphere  that  lights  the  World's  black  way. 
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XXXI 

earth's  eldest  born 

But  He,  the  only  One  of  mortal  birth 

Who  raised  the  Veil  and  saw  the  Face  behind, 
While  yet  He  wander'd  footsore  on  the  earth, 

Beheld  His  Father's  Eyes, — that  they  were  kind. 

Here  in  the  dark  I  grope,  confused,  purblind  \ 
I  have  not  seen  the  glory  and  the  peace  ; 

But  on  the  darken'd  mirror  of  the  mind 
Strange  glimmers  fall,  and  shake  me  till  they  cease- 
Then,  wondering,  dazzled,  on  Thy  name  I  call. 

And,  like  a  child,  reach  empty  hands  and  moan, 
And  broken  accents  from  my  wild  lips  fall. 

And  I  implore  Thee  in  this  human  tone ; — 
If  such  as  I  can  follow  Him  at  all 

Into  Thy  presence,  'tis  by  love  alone. 
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XXXII 
V/HAT    SPIRIT    COMETH  ? 

Who  Cometh  wandering  hither  in  my  need  ? 

What  gentle  Ghost  from  Heaven  cometh  now  ?— 
Oh,  I  am  broken  to  the  rod  indeed — 

Father,  my  earthly  father,  is  it  thou  ? 

The  stooping  shape  with  piteous  human  brow, 
The  dear  quaint  gesture,  and  the  feeble  pace, 
The  weary-eyed,  world-worn,  beloved  face, 

Ev'n  as  they  wildly  faded,  meet  me  now. 
A  gentle  voice  flows  softly,  saying  plain  : 

*  From  death  comes  light,  from  pain  beatitude ; 
Chide  not  at  loss,  for  out  of  loss  comes  gain ; 

Chide  not  at  grief,  for  'tis  the  Soul's  best  food — 
Out  of  my  death-chamber,  out  of  wrong  and  pain, 

Cometh  a  life  and  odour.     God  is  good.' 
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XXXIII 

STAY,    O   SPIRIT  ! 

Father,  my  earthly  father,  stay,  oh  stay  ! 

1  know  thou  wert  a  man  as  others  be  ; 
Sore  were  thy  feet  upon  the  World's  cold  clay, 

And  thou  didst  stumble  oft,  and  on  thy  knee 

Knelt  little  ;  but  thy  gentle  heart  gleamed  free 
In  cloud  and  shadow,  giving  its  best  cheer ; 

Thou  had'st  an  open  hand,  and  laugh'd  for  glee 
When  happy  men  or  creatures  dumb  played  near . 
But  in  thy  latter  years  God's  scourge  was  sore 

Upon  thee — weary  were  thy  wrongs  and  dire, — 
Yet  blessings  on  thee — until  all  was  o'er, 

Cheery  thou  wert  beside  a  cheerless  fire — 
Till  one  red  dawn  the  mark  was  on  the  door, 

And  thou  wert  dead  to  all  the  world's  desire. 
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XXXIV 


QUIET   WATERS 


O  Rainbow,  Rainbow,  on  the  livid  height, 

Softening  its  ashen  outUnes  into  dream. 
Dewy  yet  brilliant,  delicately  bright 

As  pink  wild-roses*  leaves,  why  dost  thou  gleam 
So  beckoningly  ?    Whom  dost  thou  invite 

Still  higher  upward  on  the  bitter  quest  ? 
What  dost  thou  promise  to  the  weary  sight 

In  that  strange  region  whence  thou  issuest  ? 
Speakest  thou  of  pensive  runlets  by  whose  side 
Our  dear  ones  wander  sweet  and  gentle-eyed, 

In  the  soft  dawn  of  some  diviner  Day  ? 
Art  thou  a  promise  ?    Come  those  hues  and  dyes 
From  heavenly  Meads,  near  which  thou  dost  arise, 

Iris'd  from  Quiet  Waters,  far  away  ! 


THE     BOOK     OF     ORM 


'  This  also  we  humbly  beg, — that  Human  things  may  not  prejudice  such  as 
are  Divine,  neither  that  from  the  unlocking  of  the  Gates  of  Sense,  and  the 
kindling  of  a  greater  Natural  Light,  anything  of  incredulity  or  intellectual 
night  may  arise  in  our  minds  towards  Divine  Mysteries.'— Student's 
Prayer,  Bacon. 

'  To  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man.' — Milton. 

'  God's  Mystery  will  I  vindicate,  the  Mystery  of  the  Veil  and  of  the  Shadow  ; 
yea,  also  Death  and  Sorrow,  God's  divine  Angels  on  all  earths  ;  and  I  will 
vindicate  the  Soul,  that  the  Soul  may  vindicate  the  Flesh  ;  and  all  these  things 
shall  vindicate  Evil,  proving  God's  mercy  to  His  creatures,  great  and  small.' — 
A  Rune  found  in  the  Starlight. 


INSCRIPTION 


To  F.  W.  C. 

Flowers  pluckt  upon  a  grave  by  moonlight,  pale 
And  suffering,  from  the  spiritual  light 
They  grew  in  :    these,  with  all  the  love  and  blessing 
That  prayers  can  gain  of  God,  I  send  to  thee  ! 


THE  BOOK  OF   THE    VISIONS  SEEN  BY  ORM 

THE   CELT 


There  is  a  mortal,  and  his  name  is  Orm, 
Born  in  the  evening  of  the  world,  and  looking 
Back  from  the  sunset  to  the  gates  of  morning. 

And  he  is  aged  early,  in  a  time 

When  all  are  aged  early, — he  was  born 

In  twilight  times,  and  in  his  soul  is  twilight. 

O  brother,  hold  me  by  the  hand,  and  hearken, 
For  these  things  I  shall  phrase  are  thine  and  mine, 
And  all  men's, — all  are  seeking  for  a  sign. 

Thou  wert  born  yesterday,  but  thou  art  oldj 
Weary  to-day,  to-morrow  thou  wilt  sleep — 
Take  these  for  kisses  on  thy  closing  eyelids. 


FIRST  SONG    OF  THE    VEIL 

How  God  in  the  beginning  drew 
Over  his  face  the  Veil  of  blue, 
"Wherefore  no  soul  of  mortal  race 
Hath  ever  look'd  upon  the  Face  ; 
Children  of  earth  whose  spirits  fail 
Heark  to  the  First  Song  of  the  Veih 


THE   VEIL   WOVEN 

In  the  beginning, 
Ere  Man  grew, 
The  Veil  was  woven 
Bright  and  blue ; 
Soft  mists  and  vapours 
Gathered  and  mingled 
Over  the  black  world 
Stretched  below, 
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While  winds  of  heaven 
Blew  from  all  places, 
Shining  luminous, 
A  starry  snow. 
Blindly,  dumbly, 
Darken'd  under 
Ocean  and  river. 

Mountain  and  dale, 
While  over  his  features, 
Wondrous,  terrible. 
The  beautiful  Master 

Drew  the  Veil : 
Then  starry,  luminous, 
Rolled  the  Veil  of  azure 
O'er  the  first  dwellings 

Of  mortal  race ; 
— And  since  the  beginning 
No  mortal  vision, 
Pure  or  sinning, 

Hath  seen  the  Face  ! 


Yet  mark  me  closely  ! 

Strongly  I  swear, 
Seen  or  seen  not. 

The  Face  is  there ! 
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When  the  Veil  is  clearest 

And  sunniest, 
Closest  and  nearest 

The  Face  is  prest; 
But  when,  grown  weary 
With  long  downlooking, 
The  Face  withdrawing 

For  a  time  is  gone, 
The  great  Veil  darkens, 
And  ye  see  full  clearly 
Glittering  numberless 

The  gems  thereon. 
'  For  the  lamp  of  his  features 
Divinely  burning, 
Shines,  and  suffuses 

The  Veil  with  light. 
And  the  Face,  drawn  backward 
With  that  deep  sighing 
Ye  hear  in  the  gloaming, 

Leaveth  the  Night. 


Thus  it  befell  to  men 
Graveward  they  journeyed, 
From  waking  to  sleeping, 

In  doubt  and  in  fear. 
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Evermore  hoping, 
Evermore  seeking, 
Nevermore  guessing 

The  Master  so  near  : 
Making  strange  idols, 
Rearing  fair  Temples, 
Crying,  denying, 
Questioning,  dreaming, 
Nevermore  certain 

Of  God  and  his  grace, — 
Evermore  craving. 
To  look  on  a  token. 

To  gaze  on  a  Face. 


Now  an  Evangel, 

Whom  God  loved  deep. 
Said,  '  See  !  the  mortals, 

How  they  weep  ! 
They  grope  in  darkness, 
They  blunder  onward 

From  race  to  race, 
Were  it  not  better, 
Once  and  for  ever, 

To  unveil  the  Face  ?  ' 
God  smiled. 
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He  said —  Not  yet  ? 
Much  is  to  remember, 

Much  to  forget ; 
Be  thou  of  comfort  ! 
How  should  the  token 

Silence  their  wail  ? ' 


And,  with  eyes  tear-clouded, 
He  gazed  through  the  luminous. 
Star-inwrought,  beautiful, 
Folds  of  the  Veil. 


II 


EARTH   THE   MOTHER 


Beautiful,  beautiful,  she  lay  below. 
The  mighty  Mother  of  humanity. 

Turning  her  sightless  eyeballs  to  the  glow 
Of  light  she  could  not  see. 

Feeling  the  happy  warmth,  and  breathing  slow 
As  if  her  thoughts  were  shining  tranquilly. 

Beautiful,  beautiful  the  Mother  lay, 

Crowned  with  silver  spray, 
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The  greenness  gathering  hushfully  around 

The  peace  of  her  great  heart,  while  on  her  breast 
The  wayward  Waters,  with  a  weeping  sound, 

Were  sobbing  into  rest. 
For  all  day  long  her  face  shone  merrily, 
And  at  its  smile  the  waves  leapt  mad  and  free  : 
But  at  the  darkening  of  the  Veil,  she  drew 

The  wild  things  to  herself,  and  husht  their  cries- 
Then,  stiller,  dumber,  search'd  the  deepening  Blue 

With  passionate  blind  eyes  ; 
And  went  the  old  life  over  in  her  thought. 
Dreamily  praying  as  her  memory  wrought 

The  dimly  guessed  at,  never  utter'd  tale. 
While,  over  her  dreaming, 
Deepen'd  the  luminous. 
Star-inwrought,  beautiful. 

Folds  of  the  wondrous  Veil. 

For  more  than  any  of  her  children  of  clay 
The  beautiful  Mother  knows — 
She  is  so  old  ! 
Ye  would  go  wild  to  hearken,  if  this  day 
Her  dumb  lips  should  unclose. 

And  the  tale  be  told  : 
Such  unfathomable  things. 
Such  mystic  vanishings, 

She  knoweth  about  God — she  is  so  old. 
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For  oft,  in  the  beginning,  long  ago, 

Without  a  Veil  looked  down  the  Face  ye  know, 

And  Earth,  an  infant  happy-eyed  and  bright, 

Look'd  smiling  up,  and  gladden'd  in  its  sight. 

But  later,  when  the  Man-Flower  from  her  womb 

Burst  into  brightening  bloom, 

In  her  glad  eyes  a  golden  dust  was  blown 

Out  of  the  Void,  and  she  was  blind  as  stone. 

And  since  that  day 

She  hath  not  seen,  nor  spoken, — lest  her  say 

Should  be  a  sorrow  and  fear  to  mortal  race. 
And  doth  not  know  the  Lord  hath  hid  away, 

But  turneth  up  blind  orbs — to  feel  the  Face. 


Ill 

CHILDREN    OF   EARTH 

So  dumbly,  blindly, 
So  cheerly,  sweetly, 
The  beautiful  Mother 

Of  mortals  smiled ; 
Her  children  marvell'd 
And  looked  upon  her — 
Her  patient  features 

Were  bright  and  mild ; 
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And  on  her  eyeballs 

Night  and  day, 
A  sweet  light  glimmer'd 

From  far  away. 
Her  children  gather'd 

With  sobs  and  cries, 
To  see  the  sweetness 

Of  sightless  eyes ; 
But  though  she  held  them 

So  dear,  so  dear, 
She  could  not  answer. 

She  could  not  hear. 
She  felt  them  flutter 

Around  her  knee, 
She  felt  their  weeping. 
Yet  knew  not  wherefore — 

She  could  not  see. 
'  O  Mother  !  Mother 

Of  mortal  race  ! 
Is  there  a  Father? 

Is  there  a  Face  ? ' 
She  felt  their  sorrow 

Against  her  cheek, — 
She  could  not  hearken, 

She  could  not  speak  ; 
With  thin  lips  fluttering, 
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With  blind  eyes  tearful, 

And  features  pale, 
She  clasp'd  her  children, 
And  looked  in  silence 

Upon  the  Veil. 


Her  hair  grew  silvern, 

The  swift  days  fled, 
Her  lap  was  heavy 

With  children  dead  ; 
To  her  heart  she  held  them, 
But  could  not  warm  them — 
The  life  within  them 

Was  gone  like  dew. 
Whiter,  stiller, 

The  Mother  grew. 

The  World  grew  hoary, 
The  World  was  weary, 
The  children  cried  at 
The  empty  air : 
'  Father  of  mortals  ! ' 
The  children  murmured, 
•  Father  !  father ! 
Art  Thou  there  ?  ' 
III  E 
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Then  the  Master  answer'd 

From  the  thunder-cloud  : 
'  I  am  God  the  Maker  ! 
I  am  God  the  Master  ! 
I  am  God  the  Father  ! ' 

He  cried  aloud. 
Further, 'the  Master 

Made  sign  on  sign — 
Footprints  of  his  spirits, 

Voices  divine  ; 
His  breath  was  a  water, 

His  cry  was  a  wind. 

But  the  people  heard  not, 
The  people  saw  not, — 
Earth  and  her  children 
Were  deaf  and  blind. 


IV 
THE   WISE    MEN 

'  Call  the  great  philosophers  ! 
Call  them  all  hither, — 

The  good,  the  wise  ! ' 
Their  robes  were  snowy. 
Their  hearts  were  holy. 

They  had  cold  still  eyes. 
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To  the  mountain-summits 
Wearily  they  wander'd, 
Reaching  the  desolate 

Regions  of  snow, 
Looming  there  lonely, 
They  searched  the  Veil  wonderful 
With  tubes  fire-fashion'd 
In  caverns  below  .  .  . 
God  withdrew  backward, 
And  darker,  dimmer, 
Deepen'd  the  day : 
O'er  the  philosophers 
Looming  there  lonely 
Night  gather'd  gray. 
Then  the  wise  men  gazing 
Saw  the  lights  above  them 
Thicken  and  thicken. 
And  all  went  pale — 
Ah  !  the  lamps  numberless, 
The  mystical  jewels  of  God, 
The  luminous,  wonderful. 
Beautiful  lights  of  the  Veil ! 

Alas  for  the  Wise  Men  ! 
The  snows  of  the  mountain 

Drifted  about  them. 
And  the  wind  cried  round  them, 

E  2 
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As  the  lights  of  wonder 

Multiplied  ! 
The  breath  of  the  mountain 
Froze  them  into  stillness, — 

They  sighed  and  died. 
Still  in  the  desolate 

Heights  overhead, 
Stand  their  shapes  frozen, 

Frozen  and  dead. 
But  a  weary  few, 
Weary  and  dull  and  cold, 
Crept  faintly  down  again. 

Looking  very  old ; 
And  when  the  people 
Gather'd  around  them, 
The  heart  went  sickly 

At  their  dull  blank  stare — 

*  O  Wise  Men  answer  ! 
Is  there  a  Father  ? 
Is  there  a  beautiful 

Face  up  there  ?  * 
The  Wise  Men  answer'd  and  said  : 

*  Bury  us  deep  when  dead — 

We  have  travelled  a  weary  road, 
We  have  seen  no  more  than  ye. 
'Twere  better  not  to  be — 

There  is  no  God  ! ' 
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And  the  people,  hearkening, 
Saw  the  Veil  above  them, 
And  the  darkness  deepen'd, 

And  the  Lights  gleamed  pale. 
Ah  !  the  lamps  numberless, 
The  mystical  jewels  of  God, 
The  luminous,  wonderful, 

Beautiful  Lights  of  the  Veil  ! 
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II 

THE  MAN  AND   THE  SHADOW 

On  the  high  path  where  few  men  fare, 
Orm  meeteth  one  with  hoary  hair, 
And  speaketh,  solemn  and  afraid, 
Of  that  which  haunteth  him — a  Shade. 
Slowly,  with  weary  feet  and  weak, 
They  wander  to  a  mountain  peak  ; 
And  to  the  man  with  hoary  hair 
A  Bridge  of  Spirits  riseth  fair, 
Whereon  his  Soul  with  gentle  moan 
Passeth  unto  the  Land  Unknown. 


THE    SHADOW 


O  AGED  Man  who,  clad  in  pilgrim's  garb, 
With  staff  of  thorn  and  wallet  lying  near, 
Sittest  among  the  weeds  of  the  wayside, 
Gazing  with  hollow  eyeballs,  in  a  dream, 
On  that  which  sleeps — a  Shadow — at  thy  feet  ! 
Hearest  thou  ? 
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By  the  fluttering  of  thy  Hps, 
I  know  thoii  hearest  ;  yet,  with  downcast  eyes, 
Thou  broodest  moveless,  letting  yonder  sun 
Make  thee  a  Dial,  worn  and  venerable, 
To  show  the  passing  hour.     All  things  around 
Share  stillness  with  thee  ;  for  behold  they  keep 
The  gloaming  of  the  year.     To  russet  brown 
The  heather  fadeth  ;  on  the  treeless  hills, 
O'er  rusted  with  the  slow-decaying  bracken, 
The  sheep  crawl  slow  with  damp  and  red-stain'd  wool ; 
Keen  cutting  winds  from  the  Cold  Clime  begin 
To  frost  the  edges  of  the  cloud — the  Sun 
Upriseth  slow  and  silvern — many  Rainbows 
People  the  desolate  air  with  flowers  that  fade 
Through  pallor  unto  tears  ; — and  though  these  ^flash 
Ever  around  thee,  here  thou  sittest  alone, — 
Best  Dial  of  them  all,  old,  moveless,  dumb, 
Ineffably  serene  with  aged  eyes, 
Still  as  a  stone, — yet  with  some  secret  spell 
Pertaining  to  the  human,  some  faint  touch 
Of  mystery  in  that  worn  face,  to  show 
Thy  wither'd  flesh  is  scented  with  a  Soul. 

Nay,  then,  with  how  serene  and  sad  a  light 
Thy  face,  strange  gleams  of  spiritual  pain 
Fading  there,  turneth  up  to  mine  !     Yea.  smile  ! 
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Tender  as  sunlight  on  the  autumn  hills, 
Cometh  that  kindly  lustre  !     Aye,  thy  hand — 
Something  mysterious  streameth  from  thy  palm — 
Spirit  greets  spirit — scent  is  mixed  with  scent — 
Sweet  is  the  touch  of  hands.     Behold  me, — Orm, 
Thy  brother  ! 


Brother,  we  are  surely  bound 
On  the  same  journey, — and  our  eyes  alike 
Turn  up  and  onward  :  wherefore,  now  thou  risest, 
Lean  on  mine  arm,  and  let  us  for  a  space 
Pursue  the  path  together.     Ah,  'tis  much, 
In  this  so  weary  pilgrimage,  to  meet 
A  royal  face  like  thine  ;  to  touch  the  hand 
Of  such  a  soul-fellow  ;  to  feel  the  want, 
The  upward-crying  hunger,  the  desire, 
The  common  hope  and  pathos,  justified 
By  knowledge  and  gray  hairs.     Come  on  !  come  on  ! 
Up  yonder  !     Slowly,  leaning  on  my  strength. 
And  I  will  surely  pick  my  steps  with  thine, — 
While  at  our  backs  the  secret  Shadows  creep, 
And  imitate  our  motions  with  no  sound. 


Dost  thou  remember  more  than  I  ?     My  Soid 
Remembereth  Jio  begiiuiifig. 
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One  still  day, 
I  saw  the  Hills  around  me,  and  beheld 
The  Hills  had  shadows, — for  beyond  their  rim 
The  fiery  Sun  was  setting  ; — then  I  saw 
My  Ghost  upon  the  ground,  and  as  I  ran 
Eastward,  the  melancholy  semblance  ran 
Before  my  footsteps  j  and  I  felt  afraid. 


Could  I  have  shaken  off  this  grievous  thing, 

Much  had  been  spared  me.     Since  that  day  I  ran^ 

And  saw  it  nm  before  me  in  the  sun, 

It  hath  been  with  me  in  the  day  and  night, 

The  sunlight  and  the  starlight — at  the  board 

Hath  joined  me,  darkening  the  festal  cup — 

Hath  risen  black  against  the  whitening  wall 

On  lonely  midnights,  when  by  the  wind's  shriek 

Startled  from  terrible  visions  seen  in  dream. 

Rising  upon  my  couch,  and  with  quick  breath 

Lighting  the  lamp,  I  hearkened — it  hath  track'd 

My  footsteps  into  pastoral  churchyards. 

And  suddenly,  when  I  was  very  calm, 

Looked  darkly  up  out  of  the  gentle  graves, 

So  that  I  clench'd  my  teeth,  or  should  have  scream'd  ; 

And  still  behind  me — see  ! — it  creeps  and  creeps. 

Dim  in  the  dimness  of  this  autumn  day. 
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Higher  !  yet  higher  !     Though  the  path  is  steep, 
And  all  around  the  withering  bracken  rusts, 
Up  yonder  on  the  crag,  a  mossy  spring, 
Frosted  with  silver,  glistens,  and  around 
Grasses  as  green  as  hedgerows  in  the  May 
Cushion  the  lichen'd  stones. 

Here  let  us  pause  : 
Here,  where  the  grass  gleams  emerald,  and  the  spring 
Upbubbling  faintly  seemeth  as  a  sound, 
A  drowsy  hum,  heard  in  the  mind  itself — 
Here,  in  this  stillness,  let  us  pause  and  mark 
The  many-colour'd  Picture.     Far  beneath 
Sleepeth  the  glassy  Ocean  like  a  sheet 
Of  liquid  mother-o'-pearl,  and  on  its  rim 
A  Ship  sleeps,  and  the  shadow  of  the  ship  ; 
Astern  the  reef  juts  darkly,  edged  with  foam, 
Thro'  the  smooth  brine  :  oh.  hark,  how  loudly  sijigs 
A  wild,  weird  ditty  to  a  watery  tune. 
The  fisher  among  his  nets  upon  the  shore  j 
And  yonder,  far  away,  his  shouting  bairns 
Are  running,  dwarfed  by  distance  small  as  mice, 
Along  the  yellow  sands.     Behind  us,  see 
The  immeasurable  Mountains,  rising  silent 
Against  the  fields  of  dreamy  blue,  wherein 
The  rayless  crescent  of  the  mid-day  Moon 
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Lies  like  a  reaper's  sickle  ;  and  before  us 

The  immeasurable  Mountains,  rising  silent 

From  bourne  to  bourne,from  knolls  of  thyme  and  heather, 

To  leafless  slopes  of  granite,  from  the  slopes 

Of  granite  to  the  dim  and  dusky  heights, 

Where,  with  a  silver  glimmer,  silently 

Pausing,  the  white  cloud  sheds  miraculous  Snow 

On  the  heights  untravell'd,  whither  we  are  bound. 

O  perishable  Brother,  what  a  World  ! 
How  wondrous  and  how  fair!   Look!  look!  and  think  ! 
What  magic  mixed  the  tints  of  yonder  west, 
W^herein,  upon  a  cushion  soft  as  moss, 
A  heaven  pink-tinted  like  a  maiden's  flesh. 
The  dim  Star  of  the  Ocean  lieth  cool 
In  palpitating  silver,  while  beneath 
Her  image,  putting  luminous  feelers  forth, 
Bathes  liquid,  like  a  living  thing  o'  the  Sea. 
What  magic  ?    What  Magician  ?     O  my  Brother, 
What  strange  Magician,  mixing  up  those  tints, 
Pouring  the  water  down,  and  sending  forth 
The  crystal  air  like  breath,  snowing  the  heavens 
With  luminous  jewels  of  the  day  and  night, 
Look'd  down,  and  saw  thee  lie  a  lifeless  clod, 
And  lifted  thee,  and  moulded  thee  to  shape, 
Colour'd  thee  with  the  sunlight  till  thy  blood 
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Ran  ruby,  poured  the  chemic  tints  o'  the  air 

Through  eyes  that  kindled  into  azure,  stole 

The  flesh-tints  of  the  lily  and  the  rose 

To  make  thee  wondrous  fair  unto  thyself, 

Knitted  thy  limbs  with  ruby  bands,  and  blew 

Into  thy  hollow  heart  until  it  stirr'd, — 

Then  to  the  inner  chamber  of  his  Heaven 

Withdrawing,  left  in  midst  of  such  a  world 

The  living  apparition  of  a  Man, — 

A  mystery  amid  the  mysteries, — 

A  lonely  Semblance,  with  a  wild  appeal 

To  which  no  form  that  lives,  however  dear, 

Hath  given  a  tearless  answer, — a  Shape,  a  Soul, 

Projecting  ever  as  it  ageth  on 

A  SHADE  which  is  a  silence  and  a  sleep. 

Yet  not  companionless,  within  this  waste 
Of  splendour,  dwellest  thou — here  by  thy  side 
I  linger,  girdled  for  the  road  like  thee, 
With  pilgrim's  staff  and  scrip ;  and  through  the  vales. 
Below,  a  Storm  of  people  like  to  thee 
Drifts  with  thee  westward  darkly,  cloud  on  cloud, 
Uttering  a  common  moan,  and  to  our  eyes 
Casting  one  common  shadow ;  yet  each  Soul 
Therein  now  seeketh,  with  a  want  like  thine, 
The  inevitable  bourne.     Nor  those  alone, 
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Thy  perishable  brethren,  share  thy  want, 

And  wander  haunted  through  the  world  ;  but  Beasts, 

With  that  dumb  hunger  in  their  eyes,  project 

Their  darkness — by  the  yeanling  Lambkin's  side 

Its  shade  plays,  and  the  basking  Lizard  hath 

Its  image  on  the  flat  stone  in  the  sun, — ■ 

And  these,  the  greater  and  the  less,  like  thee 

Shall  perish  in  their  season  :  in  the  mere 

The  slender  Water-Lily  sees  her  shape, 

And  sheddeth  softly  on  the  summer  air 

Her  last  chill  breathing  ;  and  the  forest  Tree 

That,  standing  glorious  for  a  hundred  years, 

Lengthens  its  shadow  daily  from  the  sun, 

Fulfilleth  its  own  prophecy  at  last, 

And  falleth,  falleth.     Art  thou  comforted  ? 

Nay,  then, — behold  the  Shadows  of  the  Hills, 

Attesting  these  are  perishable  too, 

And  cry  no  more  thou  art  companionless. 

How,  like  a  melancholy  bell,  thy  voice 
Echoes  the  word  !  ^  Companionless  ! '  Thine  eyes 
Suffer  with  light  and  tears,  and  wearily 
Thou  searchest  all  the  picture  beautiful 
For  vanished  faces.     Still,  '  companionless  ! ' 
O  Brother,  let  me  hold  thy  hand  again — 
Spirit  greets  spirit — scent  is  mixed  with  scent — 
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Sweet  is  the  touch  of  hands.     Look  on  me  !  Orm  ! 
Thy  Brother  ! 

And  no  nearer  ?     O  'tis  sad 
That  here,  hke  dumb  Beasts,  yearning  with  blank  eyes, 
Wringing  each  other's  hands,  pale,  passionate. 
Full  of  immortal  likeness,  wild  with  thirst 
To  mingle,  yet  we  here  must  stand  asunder, 
Two  human  Shapes,  two  Mansions  built  apart. 
Two  pale  Men, — and  two  Ghosts  upon  the  ground  ! 

Tread  back  my  footsteps  with  me  in  thy  mind  : 
I  have  wander'd  long  and  far,  and  O  I  have  seen 
Strange  visions  ;  for  my  Soul  resembles  not 
The  miserable  souls  of  common  men — 
Mere  Lamps  to  guide  the  Body  to  the  board 
And  lustful  bed — say,  rather,  'tis  a  Wind 
Prison'd  in  flesh,  and  shrieking  to  be  free 
To  blow  on  the  high  places  of  the  Lord  ! 
Hither  and  hither  hath  its  pent-up  struggle 
Compelled  my  footsteps — o'er  the  snowy  Steeps, 
Through  the  green  Valleys — into  huts  of  hinds 
And  palaces  of  princes.     It  hath  raved 
Loud  as  the  wind  among  the  pines  for  rest, 
Answered  by  all  the  winds  of  all  the  world 
Gather'd  like  howling  wolves  beneath  the  Moon ; 
And  it  hath  lain  still  as  the  air  that  broods 
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On  meres  Coruisken  on  dead  days  of  frost, 
In  supreme  moments  of  unearthly  bliss, 
Feeling  the  pathos  and  exceeding  peace 
Of  thoughts  as  delicate  and  far  removed 
As  starlight.     But  in  stormy  times  and  calm, 
In  pain  or  pleasure,  came  the  Shadow  too, 
Meeting  the  Soul  in  its  superbest  hour, 
And  making  it  afraid. 

These  twain  have  dwelt 
Together,  haunting  one  another's  bliss, — 
The  Wind,  that  would  be  on  the  extremest  peaks, 
And  the  strange  Shadow  of  the  prison-house 
Wherein  'tis  pent  so  very  cunningly. 
Nay,  how  they  mock  each  other  !   '  Shade  accursed 
The  Wind  moans,  '  yet  a  little  while,  and  thou 
Shalt  perish  with  the  poor  and  mean  abode 
That  casts  thee — follow  and  admonish  that^ — 
To  me  thine  admonition  promiseth 
The  crumbling  of  the  ruin  chain'd  wherein 
I  cry  for  perfect  freedom.'     Then  methinks 
The  wild  Shade  waves  its  arms  grotesque  and  says. 
In  dumb  show,  *  Peace,  thou  unsubstantial  Wind  ! 
Bred  of  the  peevish  humour  of  the  flesh, 
Bom  in  the  body  and  the  cells  o'  the  brain ; 
With  these  things  shalt  thou  perish, — foul  as  gas 
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Thou  senseless  shalt  dissolve  upon  the  air, 
And  none  shall  know  that  thou  hast  ever  been.' 
Thus  have  they  mock'd  each  other  morn  and  mirk 
In  speech  not  human.     When  I  lay  at  night, 
Drunk  with  the  ichor  of  the  form  I  clasp'd, 
How  hath  the  sad  Soul,  mocking  the  brute  bliss, 
The  radiant  glistening  play  o'  the  sense,  withdrawn 
Unto  the  innermost  chamber  of  the  brain, 
And  moan'd  in  shame  j  while  in  the  taper  light, 
The  Shades,  with  clasping  arms  and  waving  hair, 
Seem'd  saying,  '  Gather  roses  while  thou  mayst, 

0  royal  purple  Body  doom'd  to  die  ! 

And  hush,  O  Wind,  for  thou  shalt  perish  too  ! ' 

1  saw  a  Hind  at  sunrise — dumb  he  stood. 
And  saw  the  Dawn  press  with  her  rosy  feet 
The  dewy  sweetness  from  the  fields  of  hay, 

Felt  the  World  brighten — leaves  and  flowers  and  grass 

Grow  luminous — yet  beside  the  pool  he  stood. 

Wherein,  in  the  gray  vapour  of  the  marsh, 

His  mottled  oxen  stood  with  large  blank  eyes 

And  steaming  nostrils  :  and  his  eyes  like  theirs 

Were  empty,  and  he  humm'd  a  surly  song 

Out  of  a  hollow  heart  akin  to  beast's  : 

Yea,  sun  nor  star  had  little  joy  for  him, 

Nor  tree  nor  flower, — to  him  the  world  was  all 
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Mere  matter  for  a  ploughshare.     On  the  hill 
Above  him,  with  loose  jerkin  backward  blown 
By  winds  of  morning,  and  his  white  brow  bare 
Like  marble,  stood  a  Singer — one  of  those 
^V^lo  write  in  heart's-blood  what  is  blotted  out 
With  ox-gall ;  and  his  Soul  was  in  his  eyes 
To  see  the  coming  of  the  beautiful  Day, 
His  lips  hung  heavy  with  beauty,  and  he  looked 
Down  on  the  surly  clod  among  the  kine, 
And  sent  his  Soul  unto  him  through  his  eyes. 
Transfiguring  him  with  beauty  and  with  praise 
Into  the  common  pathos.     Of  such  stuffs 
Is  mankind  shapen,  both,  like  thee  and  me, 
Wear  westward,  to  the  melancholy  Realm 
Where  all  the  gather'd  Shades  of  all  the  world 
Lie  as  a  cloud  around  the  feet  of  God. 

This  darkens  all  my  seeking.     O  my  friend  ! 

If  the  whole  world  had  royal  eyes  like  thine, 

I  were  much  holpen ;  but  to  look  upon 

Eyes  like  the  ox-herd's,  blank  as  very  beast's, 

Shoots  sorrow  to  the  very  roots  of  life. 

Aye  !  there  were  hope  indeed  if  each  Man  seemed 

A  Spirit's  habitation, — but  the  world 

Is  curst  with  these  blank  faces,  still  as  stone, 

And  darkening  inward.  Have  these  dumb  things  Souls  ? 

Ill  F 
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If  they  be  tenantless,  dare  thou  and  I 
Christen  by  so  subHme  a  name  the  Wind 
Bred  in  the  wasting  body  ? 

Yestermorn, 
In  yonder  city  that  afar  away 
Staineth  the  peaceful  blue  with  its  foul  breath, 
I  passed  into  a  dimly-lighted  hall, 
And  heard  a  lanthom-jaw'd  Philosopher, 
Clawing  his  straw-like  bunch  of  yellow  hair, 
With  skeletonian  periods  and  a  voice 
Shrill  as  the  grating  of  two  bones.     '  O  Soul,' 
Quoth  he,  '  O  beauteousness  we  name  the  Soul, 
Thou  art  the  Flower  of  all  the  life  o'  the  World, 
And  not  in  every  clod  of  flesh  shoots  forth 
The  perfect  apparition  of  thy  tints 
Immortal  !  Flower  and  scented  bloom  of  things 
Thou  growest  on  no  dunghill  in  the  sun  ! ' 
A  flower,  a  flower  immortal  ?     How  I  laugh'd  ! 
Clip  me  the  lily  from  its  secret  roots, 
And  farewell  all  the  wonder  of  the  flower  ! 

That  self-same  day,  in  that  same  city  of  souls, 
I  saw  the  King,  a  man  of  flesh  and  blood. 
In  gorgeous  raiment.     O  the  little  eyes 
Glimmering  underneath  the  golden  crown. 
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While  sitting  on  a  throne  in  open  court, 

Fountains  of  perfume  sprinkling  him  with  spray, 

He  heard  the  gray  men  of  his  kingdom  speak 

C)f  mighty  public  matters  solemnly, 

And  nodding  grave  approval,  all  the  while 

Crack'd  filberts  like  a  Monkey  ;  yet  at  times 

His  shadow,  and  the  shadow  of  his  throne, 

Falling  against  a  grand  sarcophagus 

That  filled  one  corner  of  the  fountain'd  court. 

Awoke  a  nameless  trouble,  and  the  more 

The  sun  shone,  deeper  on  the  tomb  close  by 

The  double  shadow  linger'd.     Then  methought 

I  was  transported  to  a  marvellous  land, 

A  mighty  forest  of  primaeval  growth 

Brooding  in  its  own  darkness — underwood 

Breast- deep,    and    swarming    thick    with     monstrous 

shapes ; 
And  from  a  bough  above  me,  by  his  tail 
A  Man-beast  swung  and  glimmer'd  down  at  me 
With  little  eyes  and  shining  ivory  teeth. 
Laugh  with  me  !  Brute-beast  and  the  small-eyed  King 
Seem'd    brethren — face,    eyes,  mouth,  and    lips   the 

same — 
Only  the  brute-beast  was  the  happier. 
Since  never  nameless  trouble  filled  his  eyes, 
Because  his  ghost  upon  the  glimmering  grass 

F  2 
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Beneath  him  quivered,  while  he  poised  above 
With  philosophic  swing  by  claws  and  tail. 
'  O  Soul  the  Flower  of  all  the  Hfe  o'  the  World, 
O  perfect  Flower  and  scented  bloom  of  things  ! ' 
O  birth  betoken'd  in  that  windy  hour, 
When,  sloughing  off  the  brute,  we  stand  and  groan, 
First  frighten'd  by  the  Shadow  that  has  chased 
Our  changes  up  through  all  the  grooves  of  Time  1 

Lift  up  thine  eyes,  old  man,  and  look  on  me  : 
Like  thee,  a  dark  point  in  the  scheme  of  things, 
Where  the  dumb  Spirit  that  pervadeth  all — 
Grass,  trees,  beasts,  man — and  lives  and  grows  in  all- 
Pauses  upon  itself,  and  awe-struck  feels 
The  shadow  of  the  next  and  imminent 
Transfiguration.     So,  a  living  Man  I 
That  entity  within  whose  brooding  brain 
Knowledge  begins  and  ends — that  point  in  time 
When  Time  becomes  the  Shadow  of  a  Dial, — 
That  dreadful  living  and  corporeal  Hour, 
Who,  wafted  by  an  unseen  Hand  apart 
From  the  wild  rush  of  temporal  things  that  pass, 
Pauses  and  listens, — ^listening  sees  his  face 
Glassed  in  still  waters  of  Eternity, — 
Gazes  in  awe  at  his  own  loveliness, 
And  fears  it, — glanceth  with  affrighted  eyes 
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Backward  and  forward,  and  beholds  all  dark, 
Alike  the  place  whence  he  unconscious  came. 
And  that  to  which  he  conscious  drifteth  on, — 
Yet  seeth  before  him,  wheresoe'er  he  turn, 
The  Shadow  of  himself,  presaging  doom. 


II 

THE   RAINBOW 
THE  OLD   MAN   SPEAKS 

Mine  eyes  are  dim.     Where  am  I  ?     Is  this  Snow 
Falling  in  the  cold  air  ?     All  darkeneth, — 
As  if  between  me  and  the  light  there  stood 
Some  shape  that  lived.     My  God,  is  this  the  end  ? 

ORM 

Not  yet !  not  yet !     Look  up  !     Thou  livest  yet  I 
'Tis  but  a  little  faintness,  and  will  pass. 

OLD    MAN 

Pass?    All  things  pass.     The  light,  the  morning  dew, 
The  power  that  plotted  and  the  foot  that  clomb ; 
And  delicate  bloom  of  life  upon  the  flesh 
Fading  like  peach-bloom  'neath  a  finger-press. 
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O  God,  to  blossom  like  a  flower  in  a  day, 
Then  wear  a  winter  in  slow  withering.  .  .  . 
Why  not  with  sun-flash,  Lord,  or  bolt  of  fire  ?  .  .  . 
Where  am  I  ? 

ORM 

On  the  lonely  heights  of  Earth  ; 
Beneath  thee  lies  the  Ocean,  and  above  thee 
The  Hills  stand  silent  in  the  setting  Sun, 

OLD    MAN 

What  forms  are  these  that  come  and  change  and  go? 

ORM 

Desolate  Shadows  of  the  gathering  Rain. 

OLD   MAN 

What  sound  is  that  I  hear  ? 

ORM 

The  homeless  Wind 
Shivering  behind  the  Shadows  as  they  glide, 
And  moaning. 

OLD    MAN 

Ahl 
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ORAI 
Some  phantom  of  the  brain 
Appalleth  thee  !     CHng  to  me  !     Courage  ! 


OLD    MAN 


Hark! 


Dost  thou  not  hear  ? 


ORM 


What  ? 


OLD    MAN 

Voices  of  the  shapes 
That  yonder,  with  their  silvern  robes  wind-blown, 
All  faint  and  shadowless  against  the  light, 
Beckon  me.     Hush  !     They  sing  a  lullaby  1 
They  are  the  spirits  that  so  long  ago 
Sung  round  my  cradle, — and  they  sing  the  same, — 
Though  I  am  grown  the  ghost  of  that  fair  time. 
No  !  faces  !     These  are  faces  I  remember  ! 
A  fair  face  that,  sweet  in  its  golden  hair — 
And  lower,  see  !  a  little  pale-faced  child's, 
Sad  as  a  star.     '  Father  ! '     A  voice  cried  ^  Father  ! ' 
Lift  me  up  !     Look  !     How  they  are  gathering  ! 
All  sing  !     All  beckon  ! 
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ORM 
.  .  .  'Tis  the  end  indeed. 
Within  his  breast  the  life-blood  of  the  heart 
Swells  like  a  breaking  wave,  as,  clinging  round  me, 
He  yearneth,  fascinated  yet  afraid. 
With  wild  dim  eyes  that  look  on  vacancy  ! 

OLD   MAN 

What  gleameth  yonder  in  the  brightening  air  ? 

ORM 

The  Spirit  of  the  Rainbow  hovering  faint 
Amid  the  wind-blown  shadows  of  the  Rain. 

OLD    MAN 

Shadows  !     I  see  them — all  the  Shadows — see  ! 
Uprising  from  the  wild  green  sea  of  graves 
That  beats  forlorn  about  the  shores  of  earth. 
Shadows — behold  them  ! — how  they  gather  and  gather, 
More  and  yet  more,  darker  and  darker  yet ; 
Drifting  with  a  low  moan  of  mystery 
Upward,  still  upward,  till  they  almost  touch 
The  bright  dim  edge  of  the  Bow,  but  there  they  pause, 
Struggling  in  vain  against  a  breath  from  heaven, 
And  blacken.     Hark  !  their  sound  is  like  a  Sea  ! 
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Above  them,  with  how  dim  a  Hght  divine, 

Burneth  the  Bow, — and  lo  !  it  is  a  Bridge, 

Dim,  many-colour'd,  strangely  brightening, 

Whereon,  all  faint  and  fair  and  shadowless. 

Spirits  like  those,  with  faces  I  remember. 

With  a  low  sound  like  the  soft  rain  in  spring. 

With  a  faint  echo  of  the  cradle  song. 

Coming  and  going,  beckon  me  !     I  come  ! 

Who  holds  me?   Touch  me  not.   O  help !    I  am  called  ! 

Ah  !  {Dies. 

ORM 

Gone  !     Dead  !     Something  very  cold  past  by 
And  touched  my  cheek  like  breath ;  even  then,  O  God, 
My  comrade  heard  Thy  summons,  and  behold  ! 
Here  lieth,  void  and  cold  and  tenantless. 
His  feeble  habitation.     Poor  gray  hairs. 
Thin  with  long  blowing  in  the  windy  cold. 
At  last  ye  sadden  ruin  !  poor  sweet  lips. 
Ye  are  dewless,  ye  are  silent  !  poor  worn  heart, 
No  more  shalt  thou,  like  to  a  worn-out  watch, 
Tick  feebly  out  the  time  ! 

O  Shadow  sad. 
Monitor,  haunter,  waiter  till  the  end, 
Brother  of  that  which  darkeneth  at  my  feet. 
Hast  thou  too  fled;  and  dost  thou  follow  still* 
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The  Spirit's  quest  divine."    Nay,  thou  dark  Ghost  ! 
Thy  work  is  done  for  ever — thou  art  doom'd — 
A  breath  from  heaven  holds  thee  to  the  ground  ; 
And  here  unto  the  ruin  thou  art  chained, 
Moveless,  and  dark,  no  more  the  ghost  of  life, 
But  dead,  the  Shadow  of  a  thing  of  stone. 

Thus  far,  no  further,  Shadow  ! — but,  O  brother, 
O  Spirit,  where  art  thou  ?     From  what  far  height 
Up  yonder,  pausing  for  a  moment's  space, 
Lookest  thou  back  thy  blessing  ?     Art  thou  free  ? 
Dost  thou  still  hunger  upward  seeking  rest, 
Because  some  new  horizon,  strange  as  ours. 
Shuts  out  the  prospect  of  the  place  of  peace  ? 
Art  thou  a  wave  that,  having  broken  once, 
Gatherest  up  a  glorious  crest  once  more. 
And  glimmerest  onward, — but  to  break  again  ; 
Or  dost  thou  smooth  thyself  to  perfect  peace 
In  tranquil  sight  of  some  Eternal  Shore  ? 

From  the  still  region  whither  thou  hast  fled, 
No  answer  cometh  ;  but  with  dewy  wings 
Brightening  before  it  dieth,  how  divine 
Burneth  the  Rainbow,  at  its  earthliest  edge 
Now  fading  like  a  flower  !     Is  it  indeed 
A  Bridge  whereon  fair  Spirits  come  and  go  ? 
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O  Brother,  didst  thou  gUde  to  peace  that  way  ? 
Silent — all  silent — dimmer,  dimmer  yet, 
Hue  by  hue  dying,  creeping  back  to  heaven — 
O  let  me  too  pass  by  it  up  to  God  ! 
Too  late — it  fadeth,  faint  and  far  away  ! 

The  Shadows  gather  round  me — from  the  ground 

My  dark  familiar  looketh  silently. 

O  Shadows,  be  at  peace,  for  ye  shall  rest. 

Yea,  surely  ye  shall  cease  ;  for  now,  as  ever, 

Out  of  your  cloudy  being  springs  serene 

The  Bow  of  Mystery  that  spans  the  globe  ! 

The  beautiful  Bow  of  thoughts  ineffable. 

Last  consequence  of  this  fair  cloud  of  flesh  ! 

The  dim  miraculous  Iris  of  sweet  Dream  ! 

Rainbow  of  promise  !     Colour,  Light,  and  Soul  ! 

That  comes,  dies,  comes  again,  and  ever  draws 

Its  strangest  source  from  tears — that  lives,  that  dies — 

That  is,  is  not — now  here,  now  faded  wholly — 

Ever  assuring,  ever  blessing  us, 

Ever  eluding,  ever  beckoning  ; 

Born  of  our  essence,  yet  more  strange  than  we, 

As  human,  yet  more  beautiful  tenfold, — 

Rising  in  earth  out  of  our  cloudy  being. 

Touching  forlomest  places  with  its  tints. 
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Strewing  the  Sea  with  opal,  scattering  roses 
Across  the  hollow  pathways  of  the  Wind, 
Fringing  the  clouds  with  flowers  of  crimson  fire, 
And  melting,  melting,  (whither  our  wild  eyes 
Follow  imploring,  whither  our  weak  feet 
Totter  for  ever),  melting  far  away, 
Yonder  !  upon  the  dimmest  peak  of  Heaven  ! 
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III 
SOA^GS   OF  CORRUPTION 

Songs  of  Corraption,  woven  thus, 
With  tender  thoughts  and  tremulous, 
Sitting  with  a  solemn  face 
In  an  island  burying-place, 
While  weaiy  waves  broke  sad  and  slow 
O'er  weedy  wastes  of  sand  below, 
And  stretch' d  on  every  side  of  me 
The  rainy  grief  of  the  gray  Sea. 


PHANTASY 

If  thou  art  an  Angel, 

Who  hath  seen  thee, 
O  Phantasy,  brooding- 
Over  my  pale  wife's  sleeping  ? 

In  the  darkness 

I  am  listening 
For  the  rustle  of  thy  robe  ; 
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Would  I  might  feel  thee  breathing, 
Would  I  might  hear  thee  speaking, 
Would  I  might  only  touch  thee 
By  the  hand  ! 

She  is  very  cold. 
My  wife  is  very  cold, 
Her  eyes  are  withered, 
Her  breath  is  dried  like  dew  ; — 
The  sound  of  my  weeping 
Disturbeth  her  not ; 
Thy  shadow,  O  Phantasy, 
Lieth  like  moonlight 
Upon  her  features, 
And  the  lines  of  her  mouth 
Are  very  sweet. 

In  the  night 
I  heard  my  pale  wife  moaning. 
Yet  did  not  know 
What  made  her  afraid. 
My  pale  wife  said, 
'  I  am  very  cold,* 
And  shrank  away  from  thee, 
Though  I  saw  thee  not ; 
And  she  kissed  me  and  went  to  sleep. 
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And  gave  a  little  start  upon  my  arm 
Wlien  on  her  living  lips 

Thy  freezing  finger  was  laid. 

What  art  thou — 

Art  thou  God's  Angel  ? 

Or  art  thou  only 

The  chilly  night-wind, 

Stealing  downward 
From  the  regions  where  the  sun 
Dwelleth  alone  with  his  shadow 

On  a  waste  of  snow  ? 
Art  thou  the  water  or  earth  ? 
Or  art  thou  the  fatal  air  ? 

Or  art  thou  only 

An  apparition 

Made  by  the  mist 
Of  mine  own  eyes  weeping  ? 

She  is  very  cold, 
My  wife  is  very  cold  ! 

I  will  kiss  her, 
And  the  silver-haired  mother  will  kiss  her, 
And  the  little  children  will  kiss  her ; 
And  then  we  will  wrap  her  warm, 
And  hide  her  in  a  hollow  space  \ 
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And  the  house  will  be  empty 

Of  thee,  O  Phantasy, 
Cast  on  the  unhappy  household 

By  the  strange  white  clay. 

Much  I  marvel,  O  Phantasy, 
That  one  so  gentle, 
So  sweet,  when  living. 
Should  cast  a  Shadow  as  vast  as  thine  ; 
For,  lo  !  thou  loomest 
Upward  and  heavenward. 
Hiding  the  sunlight, 
Blackening  the  snow. 
And  the  pointing  of  thy  finger 

Fadeth  far  away 
On  the  sunset-tinged  edges, 
Where  Man's  company  ends, 
And  God's  loneliness  begins. 


II 

THE  DREAM  OF  THE  WORLD  WITHOUT  DEATH 

Now,  sitting  by  her  side,  worn  out  with  weeping, 
Behold,  I  fell  to  sleep,  and  had  a  vision, 
Wherein  I  heard  a  wondrous  Voice  intoning  : 
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Crying  aloud,  '  The  Master  on  His  throne 

Openeth  now  the  seventh  seal  of  wonder, 

And  beckoneth  back  the  angel  men  name  Death. 

And  at  His  feet  the  mighty  Angel  kneeleth, 
Breathing  not ;  and  the  Lord  doth  look  upon  him, 
Saying,  '  Thy  wanderings  on  earth  are  ended.' 

And  lo  !  the  mighty  Shadow  sitteth  idle 
Even  at  the  silver  gates  of  heaven, 
Drowsily  looking  in  on  quiet  waters, 
And  puts  his  silence  among  men  no  longer. 

The  world  was  very  quiet.     Men  in  traffic 
Cast  looks  over  their  shoulders  ;  pallid  seamen 
Shivered  to  walk  upon  the  decks  alone  ; 

And  women  barred  their  doors  with  bars  of  iron, 
In  the  silence  of  the  night  j  and  at  the  sunrise 
Trembled  behind  the  husbandmen  afield. 

I  could  not  see  a  kirkyard  near  or  far ; 
I  thirsted  for  a  green  grave,  and  my  vision 
Was  weary  for  the  white  gleam  of  a  tombstone. 

But  hearkening  dumbly,  ever  and  anon 
I  heard  a  cry  out  of  a  human  dwelling, 
And  felt  the  cold  wind  of  a  lost  one's  going, 
III  G 
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One  struck  a  brother  fiercely,  and  he  fell, 
And  faded  in  a  darkness  ;  and  that  other 
Tore  his  hair,  and  was  afraid,  and  could  not  perish. 

One  struck  his  aged  mother  on  the  mouth, 
And  she  vanished  with  a  gray  grief  from  his  hearth- 
stone. 
One  melted  from  her  bairn,  and  on  the  ground 

With  sweet  unconscious  eyes  the  bairn  lay  smiling. 
And  many  made  a  weeping  among  mountains, 
And  hid  themselves  in  caverns,  and  were  drunken. 

I  heard  a  voice  from  out  the  beauteous  earth, 
Whose  side  rolled  up  from  winter  into  summer, 
Crying,  *  I  am  grievous  for  my  children.' 

I  heard  a  voice  from  out  the  hoary  ocean, 
Crying,  *  Burial  in  the  breast  of  me  were  better, 
Yea,  burial  in  the  salt  flags  and  green  crystals.' 

I  heard  a  voice  from  out  the  hollow  ether. 

Saying,  '  The  thing  ye  cursed  hath  been  abolished — 

Corruption,  and  decay,  and  dissolution  ! ' 

And  the  world  shrieked,  and  the  summer-time  was 
bitter, 
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And  men  and  women  feared  the  air  behind  them  ; 
And  for  lack  of  its  green  graves  the  world  was  hateful. 

Now  at  the  bottom  of  a  snowy  mountain 
I  came  upon  a  woman  thin  with  sorrow, 
Whose  voice  was  like  the  crying  of  a  sea-gull. 

Saying,  '  O  Angel  of  the  Lord,  come  hither, 
And  bring  me  him  I  seek  for  on  thy  bosom. 
That  I  may  close  his  eyelids  and  embrace  him. 

*  I  curse  thee  that  I  cannot  look  upon  him  I 

I  curse  thee  that  I  know  not  he  is  sleeping  ! 
Yet  know  that  he  has  vanished  upon  God ! 

^  I  laid  my  little  girl  upon  a  wood-bier. 
And  very  sweet  she  seemed,  and  near  unto  me ; 
And  slipping  flowers  into  her  shroud  was  comfort. 

'  I  put  my  silver  mother  in  the  darkness, 
And  kissed  her,  and  was  solaced  by  her  kisses, 
And  set  a  stone,  to  mark  the  place,  above  her. 

*  And  green,  green  were  their  quiet  sleeping-places, 
So  green  that  it  was  pleasant  to  remember 

That  I  and  my  tall  man  would  sleep  beside  them. 

G2 
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*  The  closing  of  dead  eyelids  is  not  dreadful, 

For  comfort  comes  upon  us  when  we  close  them. 
And  tears  fall,  and  our  sorrow  grows  familiar  ; 

*  And  we  can  sit  above  them  where  they  slumber. 
And  spin  a  dreamy  pain  into  a  sweetness, 

And  know  indeed  that  we  are  very  near  them. 

*  But  to  reach  out  empty  arms  is  surely  dreadful, 
And  to  feel  the  hollow  empty  world  is  awful, 
And  bitter  grow  the  silence  and  the  distance. 

'  There  is  no  space  for  grieving  or  for  weeping  ; 
No  touch,  no  cold,  no  agony  to  strive  with. 
And  nothing  but  a  horror  and  a  blankness  ! ' 

Now  behold  I  saw  a  woman  in  a  mud-hut 
Raking  the  white  spent  embers  with  her  fingers, 
And  fouling  her  bright  hair  with  the  white  ashes. 

Her  mouth  was  very  bitter  with  the  ashes  ; 

Her  eyes  with  dust  were  blinded  ;  and  her  sorrow 

Sobbed  in  the  throat  of  her  like  giirgling  water. 

And  all  around  the  voiceless  hills  were  hoary. 
But  red  light  scorched  their  edges ;  and  above  her 
There  was  a  soundless  trouble  of  the  vapours. 
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*  WTiither,  and  O  whither,'  said  the  woman, 

*  O  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  hast  thou  conveyed  them, 
My  Httle  ones,  my  Httle  son  and  daughter  ? 

*  For,  lo  !  we  wandered  forth  at  early  morning, 

And  winds  were  blowing  round  us,  and  their  mouths 
Blew  rose-buds  to  the  rose-buds,  and  their  eyes 

*  Looked  violets  at  the  violets,  and  their  hair 
Made  sunshine  in  the  sunshine,  and  their  passing 
Left  a  pleasure  in  the  dewy  leaves  behind  them  ; 

*  And  suddenly  my  little  son  looked  upward, 

And  his  eyes  were  dried  like  dew-drops ;  and  his  going 
Was  like  a  blow  of  fire  upon  my  face. 

*  And  my  little  son  was  gone.     My  little  daughter 
Looked  round  me  for  him,  clinging  to  my  vesture  ; 
But  the  Lord  had  drawn  him  from  me,  and  I  knew  it 
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'■  By  the  sign  He  gives  the  stricken,  that  the  lost  one 
Lingers  nowhere  on  the  earth,  on  hill  or  valley, 
Neither  underneath  the  grasses  nor  the  tree-roots. 

*  And  my  shriek  was  like  the  splitting  of  an  ice-reef, 
And  I  sank  among  my  hair,  and  all  my  palm 
Was  moist  and  warm  where  the  little  hand  had  filled  it. 
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'  Then  I  fled  and  sought  him  wildly,  hither  and  thither — 
Though  I  knew  that  he  was  stricken  from  me  wholly 
By  the  token  that  the  Spirit  gives  the  stricken. 

*  I  sought  him  in  the  sunlight  and  the  starlight, 
I  sought  him  in  great  forests,  and  in  waters 
Where  I  saw  mine  own  pale  image  looking  at  me. 

*  And  I  forgot  my  little  bright-haired  daughter, 
Though  her  voice  was  like  a  wild-bird's  far  behind  me, 
Till  the  voice  ceased,  and  the  universe  was  silent. 

'  And  stilly,  in  the  starlight,  came  I  backward 
To  the  forest  where  I  missed  him  ;  and  no  voices 
Brake  the  stillness  as  I  stooped  down  in  the  starlight, 

'  And  saw  two  little  shoes  filled  up  with  dew^ 
And  no  mark  of  little  footsteps  any  farther. 
And  knew  my  little  daughter  had  gone  also/ 

But  beasts  died  ;  yea,  the  cattle  in  the  yoke, 
The  milk-cow  in  the  meadow,  and  the  sheep. 
And  the  dog  upon  the  doorstep  :  and  men  envied. 

And  birds  died ;  yea,  the  eagle  at  the  sun- gate, 

The  swan  upon  the  waters,  and  the  farm-fowl, 

And  the  swallows  on  the  housetops  :  and  men  envied. 
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And  reptiles  j  yea,  the  toad  upon  the  roadside, 
The  sHniy,  speckled  snake  among  the  grass, 
The  lizard  on  the  ruin  :  and  men  envied. 

The  dog  in  lonely  places  cried  not  over 
The  body  of  his  master  ;  but  it  missed  him, 
And  whined  into  the  air,  and  died,  and  rotted. 

Tlie  traveller's  horse  lay  swollen  in  the  pathway, 
And  the  blue  fly  fed  upon  it ;  but  no  traveller 
Was  there  ;  nay,  not  his  footprint  on  the  ground. 

The  cat  mewed  in  the  midnight,  and  the  blind 
Gave  a  rustle,  and  the  lamp  burnt  blue  and  faint, 
And  the  father's  bed  was  empty  in  the  morning. 

The  mother  fell  to  sleep  beside  the  cradle, 
Rocking  it,  while  she  slumbered,  with  her  foot. 
And  wakened, — and  the  cradle  there  was  empty. 

I  saw  a  two-years'  child,  and  he  was  playing ; 
And  he  found  a  dead  white  bird  upon  the  doorway, 
And  laughed,  and  ran  to  show  it  to  his  mother. 

The  mother  moaned,  and  clutched  him,  and  was  bitter. 
And  flung  the  dead  white  bird  across  the  threshold  ; 
And  another  white  bird  flitted  round  and  round  it, 
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And  uttered  a  sharp  cry,  and  twittered  and  twittered, 
And  lit  beside  its  dead  mate,  and  grew  busy. 
Strewing  it  over  with  green  leaves  and  yellow. 

•  t  •  •  •  ft 

So  far,  so  far  to  seek  for  were  the  limits 

Of  affliction  ;  and  men's  terror  grew  a  homeless 

Terror,  yea,  and  a  fatal  sense  of  blankness. 

There  was  no  little  token  of  distraction, 
There  was  no  visible  presence  of  bereavement, 
Such  as  the  mourner  easeth  out  his  heart  on. 

There  was  no  comfort  in  the  slow  farewell, 

Nor  gentle  shutting  of  beloved  eyes. 

Nor  beautiful  broodings  over  sleeping  features. 

There  were  no  kisses  on  familiar  faces. 

No  weaving  of  white  grave-clothes,  no  last  pondering 

Over  the  still  wax  cheeks  and  folded  fingers. 

There  was  no  putting  tokens  under  pillows, 
There  was  no  dreadful  beauty  slowly  fading, 
Fading  like  moonlight  softly  into  darkness. 

There  were  no  churchyard  paths  to  walk  on,  thinking 

How  near  the  well-beloved  ones  are  lying. 

There  were  no  sweet  green  graves  to  sit  and  muse  on, 
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Till  grief  should  grow  a  summer  meditation, 

The  shadow  of  the  passing  of  an  angel, 

And  sleeping  should  seem  easy,  and  not  cruel. 

Nothing  but  wondrous  parting  and  a  blankness. 

But  I  woke,  and,  lo  !  the  burthen  was  uplifted, 

And  I  prayed  within  the  chamber  where  she  slumbered, 

And  my  tears  flowed  fast  and  free,  but  were  not  bitter. 

I  eased  my  heart  three  days  by  watching  near  her, 
And  made  her  pillow  sweet  with  scent  and  flowers, 
And  could  bear  at  last  to  put  her  in  the  darkness. 

And  I  heard  the  kirk-bells  ringing  very  slowly, 

And  the  priests  were  in  their  vestments,  and  the  earth 

Dripped  awful  on  the  hard  wood,  yet  I  bore  it. 

And  I  cried,  '  O  unseen  Sender  of  Corruption, 
I  bless  Thee  for  the  wonder  of  Thy  mercy, 
Which  softeneth  the  mystery  and  the  parting. 

I  bless  thee  for  the  change  and  for  the  comfort, 
The  bloomless  face,  shut  eyes,  and  waxen  fingers, — 
For  Sleeping,  and  for  Silence,  and  Corruption.' 
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III 
SOUL  AND   FLESH 

My  Soul,  thou  art  wed 

To  a  perishable  thing, 
But  death  from  thy  strange  mate 
Shall  sever  thee  full  soon, 
If  thou  wilt  reap  wings 
Take  all  the  Flesh  can  give  : 

The  touch  of  the  smelling  dead, 
The  kiss  of  the  maiden's  mouth, 
The  sorrow,  the  hope,  the  fear. 
That  floweth  along  the  veins  : 
Take  all,  nor  be  afraid  ; 
Cling  close  to  thy  mortal  Mate  ! 

So  shalt  thou  duly  wring 
Out  of  thy  long  embrace 
The  hunger  and  thirst  whereof 
The  Master  maketh  thee  wings, — 
The  beautiful,  wondrous  yearning, 
The  mighty  thirst  to  endure. 
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Be  not  afraid,  my  Soul, 
To  leave  thy  Mate  at  last, 
Though  ye  shall  learn  in  time 
To  love  each  other  well  ; 
But  put  her  gently  do\^Ti 
In  the  earth  beneath  thy  feet. 

And  dry  thine  eyes  and  hasten 
To  the  imperishable  springs ; 
And  it  shall  be  well  for  thee 
In  the  beautiful  Master's  sight. 
If  it  be  found  in  the  end 
Thou  hast  used  her  tenderly. 
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IV 

THE  SOUL  AND   THE  DWELLING 

A  House  miraculous  of  breath 
The  royal  Soul  inhabiteth. 
Alone  therein  for  evermore, 
It  seeks  in  vain  to  pass  the  door  ; 
But  through  the  windows  of  the  eyne 
Signalleth  to  its  kin  divine.   ,   .   . 
This  is  a  song  Orm  sang  of  old 
To  Oona  with  the  locks  of  gold. 

Come  to  me  !  clasp  me  ! 
Spirit  to  spirit ! 
Bosom  to  bosom  ! 
Tenderly,  clingingly, 
Mingle  to  one  !  .  .  . 

Now^  from  my  kisses 
Withdrawing,  and  blushing, 
Why  dost  thou  gaze  on  me  ? 
Why  dost  thou  weep  ? 
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Why  dost  thou  cling  to  me, 
Imploring,  adoring? 
What  are  those  meanings 
That  flash  from  thine  eyes  ? 

Pitiful  !  pitiful  ! 
Now  I  conceive  thee  ! — 
Yea,  it  were  easier 
Striking  two  swords, 
To  weld  them  together, 
Than  spirit  with  spirit 
To  mingle,  though  rapture 

Be  perfect  as  this. 
Shut  in  a  tremulous 
Prison,  each  spirit 
Hungers  and  yearns — 
Never,  ah  never. 
Beloved,  beloved, 
Have  these  eyes  look'd  on 

The  face  of  thy  Soul. 

Ours  are  two  dwellings, 
Wondrously  beautiful, 
Made  in  the  darkness 
Of  soft-tinted  flesh : 
In  the  one  dwelling, 
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Prison'd  I  dwell, 

And  lo  !  from  the  other 

Thou  beckonest  me  ! 
I  am  a  Soul  ! 
Thou  art  a  Soul  ! 
These  are  our  dwellings  ! 

O  to  be  free  ! 

Beauteous,  beloved, 
Is  thy  dear  dwelling  ; 
All  o'er  it  blowing 
The  roses  of  dawn — 
Bright  is  the  portal. 
The  dwelling  is  scented 

Within  and  without ; 
Strange  are  the  windows. 
So  clouded  with  azure, 
The  faces  are  hidden 

That  look  from  within. 

Now  I  approach  thee, 
Sweetness  and  odour 
Tremble  upon  me — 
Wild  is  the  rapture  ! 
Thick  is  the  perfume  ! 
Sweet  bursts  of  music 
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Thrill  from  within  ! 
Closer,  yet  closer  ! 
Bosom  to  bosom  ! 
Tenderly,  clingingly, 

Mingle  to  one.  .  .  . 
Ah  !  but  what  faces 

Are  those  that  look  forth  !  .  .  . 

Faces  ?    What  faces  ?    As  I  speak  they  die, 
And  all  my  gaze  is  empty  as  of  old. 
O  love  !  the  world  was  fair,  and  everywhere 
Rose  wondrous  human  dwellings  like  mine  own, 
And  many  of  these  were  foul  and  dark  with  dust, 
Haunted  by  things  obscene,  not  beautiful. 
But  most  were  very  royal,  meet  to  serve 
Angels  for  habitation.     All  alone 
Brooded  my  Soul  by  a  mysterious  fire 
Dim-burning,  never-dying,  from  the  first 
Lit  in  the  place  by  God  ;  the  winds  and  rains 
Struck  on  the  abode  and  spared  it  j  day  and  night 
Above  it  came  and  went  ;  and  in  the  night 
My  Soul  gazed  from  the  threshold  silently, 
And  saw  the  congregated  lamps  that  swung 
Above  it  in  the  dark  and  dreamy  blue  \ 
And  in  the  day  my  Soul  gazed  on  the  earth, 
And  sought  the  dwellings  there  for  signs,  and  lo  ! 
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None  answer'd  ;  for  the  Souls  inhabitant 
Drew  coldly  back  and  darken'd  ;  and  I  said, 
*  In  all  the  habitations  I  behold, 
Some  old,  some  young,  some  fair,  and  some  not  fair, 
There  dwells  no  Soul  I  know.*     But  as  I  spake, 
I  saw  beside  me  in  a  dreamy  light 
Thy  habitation,  so  serene  and  fair, 
So  stately  in  a  rosy  dawn  of  day. 
That  all  my  Soul  look'd  forth  and  cried,  '  Behold, 
The  sweetest  dwelling  in  the  whole  wide  world  !  ' 
And  thought  not  of  the  inmate,  but  gazed  on, 
Lingeringly,  hushfully  ;  for  as  I  gazed 
Something  came  glistening  up  into  thine  eyes. 
And  beckon'd,  and  a  murmur  from  the  portal, 
A  murmur  and  a  perfume,  floated  hither, 
Thriird  thro'  my  dwelling,  making  every  chamber 
Tremble  with  mystical, 
Dazzling  desire  ! 

.  .  Come  to  me  !  close  to  me  ! 
Bosom  to  bosom  ! 
Tenderly,  clingingly. 

Mingle  to  one  ! 
Wildly  within  me 
Some  eager  inmate 
Rushes  and  trembles. 
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Peers  from  the  eyes 
And  calls  in  the  ears, 
Yearns  to  thee,  cries  to  thee  ! 
Claiming  old  kinship 
In  lives  far  removed  !  .  . 
Vainly,  ah  vainly  ! 
Pent  in  its  prison 
Must  each  miraculous 

Spirit  remain, — 
Yet  inarticulate, 
Striving  to  language 
Music  and  memory, 

Rapture  and  dream  ! 

Rapture  and  dream  !     Beloved  one,  in  vain 

My  spirit  seeks  for  utterance.     Alas, 

Not  yet  shall  there  be  speech.     Not  yet,  not  yet, 

One  dweller  in  a  mortal  tenement 

Can  know  what  secret  faces  hide  away 

Within  the  neighbouring  dwelling.     Ah  beloved. 

The  mystery,  the  mystery  !     We  cry 

For  God's  face,  who  have  never  looked  upon 

The  poorest  Soul's  face  in  the  wonderful 

Soul-haunted  world.     A  spirit  once  there  dwelt 

Beside  me,  close  as  thou — two  wedded  souls, 

We  mingled — flesh  was  mixed  with  flesh— we  knew 

III  H 
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All  joys,  all  unreserves  of  mingled  life — 

Yea,  not  a  sunbeam  filled  the  house  of  one 

But  touched  the  other's  threshold.     Hear  me  swear 

I  never  knew  that  Soul  !     All  touch,  all  sound, 

All  light  was  insufficient.     The  Soul,  pent 

In  its  strange  chambers,  cried  to  mine  in  vain — 

We  saw  each  other  not :  but  oftentimes 

When  I  was  glad,  the  windows  of  my  neighbour 

Were  dark  and  drawn,  as  for  a  funeral  ; 

And  sometimes,  when,  most  weary  of  the  world. 

My  Soul  was  looking  forth  at  dead  of  night, 

I  saw  the  neighbouring  dwelling  brightly  lit, 

The  happy  windows  flooded  full  of  light. 

As  if  a  feast  were  being  held  within. 

Yet  were  there  passing  flashes,  random  gleams. 

Low  sounds,  from  the  inhabitant  divine 

I  knew  not  ;  and  I  shrunk  from  some  of  these 

In  a  mysterious  pain.     At  last,  Beloved, 

The  frail  fair  mansion  where  that  spirit  dwelt 

Totter'd  and  trembled,  thro'  the  wondrous  flesh 

A  dim  sick  glimmer  from  the  fire  within 

Grew  fainter,  fainter.     '■  I  am  going  away,' 

The  Spirit  seemed  to  cry  ;  and  as  it  cried, 

Stood  still  and  dim  and  very  beautiful 

Up  in  the  windov,^s  of  the  eyes — there  lingered, 

First  seen,  last  seen,  a  moment,  silently — 
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So  different,  more  beautiful  tenfold 

Than  all  that  I  had  dreamed — I  sobbed  aloud 

'  Stay  !  stay  ! '  but  at  the  one  despairing  word 
The  spirit  faded,  from  the  hearth  within 
The  dim  fire  died  with  one  last  quivering  gleam — 
The  house  became  a  ruin  ;  and  I  moaned 

'  God  help  me  ?  'twas  herself  that  look'd  at  me  ! 
First  seen  !  I  never  knew  her  face  before  !  .  . 
Too  late  !  too  late  !  too  late  ! ' 

.  .  .  Yea,  from  my  forehead 
Kiss  the  dark  fantasy  ! 
Tenderly,  clingingly, 

Mingle  to  one  ! 
Is  not  this  language  ? 
Music  and  memory, 

Rapture  and  dream  ? — 
O  in  the  dewy-bright 

Day- dawn  of  love, 
Is  it  not  wondrous, 
Blush-red  with  roses, 
The  beautiful,  mystical 

House  of  the  Soul  ! 
Lo  in  my  innermost 
Chambers  is  floating 
H  2 
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Soft  perfume  and  music 

That  tremble  from  thee.  .  .  . 

Ah,  but  what  faces 

Are  these,  that  look  forth  ? 

.  .  .  Sit,  still.  Beloved,  while  I  search  thy  looks 
For  memories.     O  thou  art  beautiful  ! 
Crowned  with  silken  gold, — soft  amber  tints 
Coming  and  going  on  thy  peach- hued  flesh, — 
vThy  breath  a  perfume, — thy  blue  eyes  twain  stars- 
Thy  lips  like  dewy  rosebuds  to  the  eye, 
Though  living  to  the  touch.     O  royal  abode, 
Flooded  with  music,  light,  and  precious  scent. 
Curtained  soft  with  subtle  mystery  ! 
Nay,  stir  not,  but  gaze  on,  still  and  serene, 
Possessing  me  with  thy  superb  still  sweep 
Of  eyes  ineffable — sit  still,  my  queen, 
And  let  me,  clinging  on  thee,  court  the  ways 
Wherein  I  know  thee.     Nay,  even  now,  Beloved, 
When  all  the  world  like  some  vast  tidal  wave 
Withdraws  and  leaves  us  on  a  golden  shore 
Alone  together — when  thou  most  art  mine — 
When  the  winds  blow  for  us,  and  the  soft  stars 
Are  shining  for  us,  where  we  dream  apart, — 
Now  our  two  dwellings  in  a  dizzy  hour 
Have  mingled  their  foundations — clinging  thus 
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And  hungering  round  me  in  mine  ecstasy, — 
Beloved,  do  I  know  thee  ?     Hath  my  Soul 
Spoken  to  thine  the  imperial  speech  of  Souls, 
Perfect  in  meaning  and  in  melody  ? 
Tell  me,  Beloved,  while  thou  sittest  so, 
Mine  own,  my  queen,  my  palace  of  delights, 
What  lights  are  these  that  pass  and  come  again 
Within  thee  ?     Is  the  Spirit  looking  forth, 
Or  is  it  but  the  glittering  gleams  of  time 
Playing  on  vacant  windows  ?     Can  I  swear 
Thou  thinkest  of  me  now  at  all  ?     Behold 
Now  all  thy  beauty  is  suffused  with  brightness — 
Thou  blushest  and  thou  smilest.     Tell  me  true, 
Thou  then  wast  far  within,  and  with  that  cry 
I  woke  thee  out  of  dream.     O  speak  to  me  ! — 
Soul's  speech,  Beloved  !     Do  not  smile  that  way — 
A  flood  of  brightness  issues  from  thy  door, 
But  mine  is  scarcely  bright.     Lovest  thou  me, 
Beloved,  my  beloved  ?    Soul  beloved, 
Do  I  possess  thee  ?    Sight  and  scent  and  touch 
Are  insufficient.     Open  !  let  me  in 
To  the  strange  chambers  I  have  never  seen  ! 
Heart  of  the  rose,  unopen  !  or  I  die  ! 
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V 
SONGS  OF  SEEKING 

Songs  of  Seeking,  day  by  day 
wSung  while  wearying  on  the  way, — 
Feeble  cries  of  one  who  knows 
Nor  whence  he  comes,  nor  whither  goes. 
Yet  of  his  own  free  will  doth  wear 
The  bloody  Cross  of  those  who  fare 
Upward  and  on  in  sad  accord, — 
The  footsore  Seekers  of  the  Lord, 

I 

0  THOU  whose  ears  incline  unto  my  singing, 
Woman  or  man,  thou  surely  bearest  thy  burden, 
And  I  who  sing,  and  all  men,  bear  their  burdens. 

Even  as  a  meteor-stone  from  suns  afar, 

1  fell  unto  the  ways  of  life  and  breathed, 
Wherefore  to  much  on  earth  I  feel  a  stranger. 

I  found  myself  m  a  green  norland  valley, 

A  place  of  gleaming  waters  and  gray  heavens, 

And  weirdly  woven  colours  in  the  air. 
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A  basin  round  whose  margin  rose  the  mountains 
Green-based,  snow-crown'd,  and  windy  saeters  midway, 
And  the  thin  Hne  of  a  spire  against  the  mountains. 

Around  were  homes  of  peasants  rude  and  holy, 
Who  look'd  upon  the  mountains  and  the  forests, 
On  the  waters,  on  the  vapours,  without  wonder ; 

\\Tio,  happy  in  their  labours  six  days  weekly, 
Were  happy  on  their  knees  upon  the  seventh. 
But  I  wonder'd,  being  strange,  and  was  not  happy. 

For  I  cried  :    '  O  Thou  Unseen,  how  shall  I  praise 

Thee — 
How  shall  I  name  Thee  glorious  whom  I  know  not — 
If  Thou  art  as  these  say,  I  scarce  conceive  thee. 

Unfold  to  me  the  image  of  Thy  features, 

Come  down  upon  my  heart,  that  I  may  know  Thee  / — 

And  I  made  a  song  of  seeking,  on  a  mountain. 
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II 
QUEST 

As  in  the  snowy  stillness, 

Wliere  the  stars  shine  greenly 
In  a  mirror  of  ice, 

The  Reindeer  abideth  alone, 

And  speedeth  swiftly 

From  her  following  shadow 
In  the  moon, — 

I  speed  for  ever 

From  the  mystic  shape 

That  my  life  projects, 

And  my  Soul  perceives  j 

And  I  loom  for  ever 

Through  desolate  regions 

Of  wondrous  thought, 

And  I  fear  the  thing 

That  follows  me, 

And  cannot  escape  it 
Night  or  day. 

Doth  Thy  winged  lightning 
Strike,  O  Master  ! 
The  timid  Reindeer 
Flying  her  shade  ? 
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Will  Thy  wrath  pursue  me, 
Because  I  cannot 
Escape  the  shadow 

Of  the  thing  I  am  ?  ■ 

1  have  pried  and  pondered, 

I  have  agonised, 
I  have  sought  to  find  Thee, 

Yet  still  must  roam, 
Affrighted,  fleeing  Thee, 
Chased  by  the  shadow 
Of  the  thing  I  am, 
Through  desolate  regions 
Of  wondrous  thought  J 


III 

THE    HAPPY   EARTH 

Sweet,  sweet  it  was  to  sit  in  leafy  Forests, 

In  a  green  darkness,  and  to  hear  the  stirring 

Of  strange  breaths  hither  and  thither  in  the   branches ; 

And  sweet  it  was  to  sail  on  crystal  Waters, 

Between  the  dome  above  and  the  dome 

The  Hills  above  me  and  the  Hills  beneath  me  ; 
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And  sweet  it  was  to  watch  the  wondrous  Lightning 
Spring  flashing  at  the  earth,  and  slowly  perish 
Under  the  falling  of  the  summer  Rain. 

I  loved  all  grand  and  gentle  and  strange  things, — 
The  wind-flower  at  the  tree-root,  and  the  white  cloud, 
The  strength  of  Mountains,  and  the  power  of  Waters. 

And  unto  me  all  seasons  utter'd  pleasure  : 
Spring,  standing  startled,  listening  to  the  skylark, 
The  wild  flowers  from  her  lap  unheeded  falling  ; 

And  Summer,  in  her  gorgeous  loose  apparel ; 
And  Autumn,  with  her  dreamy  drooping  lashes; 
And  Winter,  with  his  white  hair  blown  about  him. 

Yea,  everywhere  there  stirred  a  deathless  beauty, 
A  gleaming  and  a  flashing  into  change, 
An  under-stream  of  sober  consecration. 

Yet  nought  endured,  but  all  the  glory  faded. 
And  power  and  joy  and  sorrow  were  interwoven  ; 
There  was  no  single  presence  of  the  Spirit. 
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IV 

O   UNSEEN   ONE  ! 

Because  Thou  art  beautiful, 
Because  Thou  art  mysterious, 

Because  Thou  art  strong, 
Or  because  Thou  art  pitiless. 
Shall  my  Soul  worship  Thee, 

O  thou  Unseen  One  ? 

As  men  bow  to  monarchs, 
As  slaves  to  their  owners, 

Shall  I  bow  to  Thee  ? 
As  one  that  is  fearful, 
As  one  that  is  slavish, 

Shall  I  pray  to  Thee  ? 

Wert  Thou  a  demigod, 
Wert  Thou  an  angel, 

Lip-worship  might  serve ; 
To  Thee,  most  beautiful, 
Wondrous,  mysterious, 

How  shall  it  avail  ? 
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Thou  art  not  a  demigod, 
Thou  art  not  a  monarch, — 

Why  should  I  bow  to  Thee  ? 
I  am  not  fearful, 
I  am  not  slavish, — 

Why  should  I  pray  to  Thee  ? 

0  Spirit  of  Mountains  ! 
Strong  Master  of  Waters  ! 

Strange  Shaper  of  Clouds  ! 
When  these  things  worship  Thee, 

1  too  will  worship  Thee, 

O  Maker  of  Men  ! 


V 

world's  mystery 

The  World  was    wondrous  round  me  —  God's   green 

World— 
A  World  of  gleaming  waters  and  green  places, 
And  weirdly  woven  colours  in  the  air. 

Yet  everm.ore  a  trouble  did  pursue  me — 
A  hunger  for  the  wherefore  of  my  being, 
A  wonder  from  what  regions  I  had  fallen. 
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I  gladdened  in  the  glad  things  of  the  World, 

Yet  crying  always,  *  Wherefore,  and  oh,  wherefore  ? 

What  am  I  ?    Wherefore  doth  the  World  seem  happy  ?  ' 

I  saddened  in  the  sad  things  of  the  World, 

Yet  crying,  *  Wherefore  are  men  bruised  and  beaten  ? 

Whence  do  I  grieve  and  gladden  to  no  end  ? ' 


VI 

THE   CITIES 

I  TOOK  my  staff  and  wandered  o'er  the  mountains, 
And  came  among  the  heaps  of  gold  and  silver, 
The  gorgeous  desolation  of  the  Cities. 

My  trouble  grew  tenfold  when  I  beheld 

The  agony  and  burden  of  my  fellows, 

The  pains  of  sick  men  and  the  groans  of  hungry. 

I  saw  the  good  man  tear  his  hair  and  weep  ; 
I  saw  the  bad  man  tread  on  human  necks 
Prospering  and  blaspheming  :  and  I  wondered. 

The  silken-natured  woman  was  a  bond-slave  ; 
The  gross  man  foul'd  her  likeness  in  high  places ; 
The  innocent  were  heart- wrung  :  and  I  wondered. 
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The  gifts  of  earth  are  given  to  the  base  ; 

The  monster  of  the  Cities  spumed  the  martyr  ; 

The  martyr  died,  denying  :  and  I  wondered. 


VII 

THE    PRIESTS 

Three  Priests  in  divers  vestments  passed  and  whispered 
*  Worship  the  one  God,  stranger,  or  thou  diest ; 
Yea,  worship,  or  thy  tortures  shall  be  endless/ 

I  cried,  *  Which  God,  O  wise  ones,  must  I  worship  ? ' 
And  neither  answer'd,  but  one  showed  a  Picture, 
A  fair  Man  dying  on  a  Cross  of  wood. 

And  this  one  said,  '  The  others  err,  O  stranger  ! 
Repent,  and  love  thy  brother, — 'tis  enough  ! 
The  Doom  of  Dooms  is  only  for  the  wicked.' 

I  turned  and  cried  unto  him,  '  Who  is  wicked  ? ' 
He  vanish'd,  and  within  a  house  beside  me 
I  heard  a  hard  man  bless  his  little  children. 

My  heart  was  full  of  comfort  for  the  wicked. 
Mine  eyes  were  cleared  with  love,  and  everywhere 
The  wicked  wore  a  piteousness  like  starlight. 
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I  felt  my  spirit  foul  with  misconceivings, 

I  thought  of  old  transgressions  and  was  humble, 

I  cried  ;  '  O  God,  whose  doom  is  on  the  wicked  ! 

'  Thou  art  not  He  for  whom  my  being  hungers  ! 

The  Spirit  of  the  grand  things  and  the  gentle, 

The  strength  of  mountains  and  the  power  of  waters  ! ' 

And  lo  !  that  very  night  I  had  a  Vision. 


VIII 
THE    LAMB    OF    GOD. 

I 

I  SAW  in  a  vision  of  the  night 
The  Lamb  of  God,  and  it  was  white  ; 
White  as  snow  it  wander'd  through 
Silent  fields  of  harebell-blue, 
Still  it  wandering  fed,  and  sweet 
Flower'd  the  stars  around  its  feet. 

2 

I  heard  in  vision  a  strange  voice 
Cry  aloud,  '  Rejoice  !  rejoice  ! 
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Dead  men  rise  and  come  away, 
Now  it  is  the  Judgment  Day  ! ' 
And  I  heard  the  host  intone 
Round  the  footstool  of  the  Throne. 

3 

Then  the  vision  pained  my  sight, 
All  I  saw  became  so  bright — 
All  the  Souls  of  men  were  there, 
All  the  Angels  of  the  air  ; 
God  was  smiling  on  His  seat, 
And  the  Lamb  was  at  His  feet. 

4 

Then  I  heard  a  voice — '  'Tis  done  ! 
Blest  be  those  whom  God  hath  won 
And  the  loud  hosannah  grew, 
And  the  golden  trumpets  blew, 
And  around  the  place  of  rest 
Rose  the  bright  mist  of  the  Blest. 

5 

Then  suddenly  I  saw  again, 
Bleating  like  a  thing  in  pain, 
The  Lamb  of  God  ; — and  all  in  fear 
Gazed  and  cried  as  it  came  near. 
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For  on  its  robe  of  holy  white 
Crimson  blood-stains  glimmer'd  bright. 

6 

O  the  vision  of  the  night ; 

The  Lamb  of  God  !  the  blood-stains  bright ! 

In  quiet  waters  of  the  skies 

It  bathed  itself  with  piteous  eyes — 

Vainly  on  its  raiment  fell 

Cleansing  dews  ineffable ! 

7 
All  the  while  it  cried  for  pain, 

It  could  not  wash  away  the  stain- 
All  the  gentle  blissful  sky 
Felt  the  trouble  of  its  cry — 
All  the  streams  of  silver  sheen 
Sought  in  vain  to  make  it  clean. 

8 

Where'er  it  went  along  the  skies 
The  Happy  turned  away  their  eyes  ; 
Where'er  it  past  from  shore  to  shore 
All  wept  for  those  whose  blood  it  bore — 
Its  piteous  cry  filled  all  the  air, 
Till  the  Dream  v/as  more  than  I  could  bear. 
Ill  I 
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9 

And  in  the  darkness  of  my  bed 
Weeping  I  awakened — 
In  the  silence  of  the  night, 
Dying  softly  from  my  sight, 
Melted  that  pale  Dream  of  pain 
Like  a  snow-flake  from  thy  brain. 

IX 
DOOM 

Master,  if  there  be  Doom, 

All  men  are  bereaven  ! 
If,  in  the  universe. 
One  Spirit  receive  the  curse, 

Alas  for  Heaven ! 
If  there  be  Doom  for  one, 
Thou,  Master  art  undone. 

Were  I  a  Soul  in  heaven, 

Afar  from  pain, 
Yea,  on  Thy  breast  of  snow, 
At  the  scream  of  one  below 

I  should  scream  again. 
Art  Thou  less  piteous  than 
The  conception  of  a  Man  ? 
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GOD  S    DREAM 

I  HEAR  a  voice,  *  How  should  God  pardon  sin  ? 
How  should  He  save  the  sinner  with  the  sinless  ? 
That  would  be  ill  :  the  Lord  my  God  is  just' 

Further  I  hear,  '  How  should  God  pardon  lust  ? 
How  should  He  comfort  the  adulteress  ? 
That  would  be  foul :  the  Lord  my  God  is  pure.' 

Further  I  hear,  '  How  should  God  pardon  blood  ? 
How  should  the  murtherer  have  a  place  in  heaven 
Beside  the  innocent  life  he  took  away  ?  ' 

And  God  is  on  His  throne  ;  and  in  a  dream 
Sees  mortals  making  figures  out  of  clay, 
Shapen  like  men,  and  calling  them  God's  angels. 

And  sees  the  shapes  look  up  into  His  eyes, 
Exclaiming,  '  Thou  didst  ill  to  save  this  man  ; 
Damn  Thou  this  woman,  and   curse  this  cut-throat, 
Lord! 

I  2 
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God  dreams  this,  and  His  dreaming  is  the  world ; 
And  thou  and  I  are  dreams  within  his  dream  ; 
And  nothing  dieth  God  hath  dreamt  or  thought 


XI 
FLOWER   OF   THE   WORLD 

Wherever  men  sinned  and  wept> 
I  wandered  in  my  quest ; 
At  last  in  a  Garden  of  God 
I  saw  the  Flower  of  the  World. 

This  Flower  had  human  eyes, 

Its  breath  was  the  breath  of  the  mouth  ; 

Sunlight  and  starlight  came, 

And  the  Flower  drank  bliss  from  both. 

Whatever  was  base  and  unclean, 
Whatever  was  sad  and  strange, 
Was  piled  around  its  roots ; 
It  drew  its  strength  from  the  same. 

Whatever  was  formless  and  base 
Pass'd  into  fineness  and  form  ; 
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Whatever  was  lifeless  and  mean 
Grew  into  beautiful  bloom. 

Then  I  thought,  '  O  Flower  of  the  World, 
Miraculous  Blossom  of  things, 
Light  as  a  faint  wreath  of  snow 
Thou  tremblest  to  fall  in  the  wind 


*•  O  beautiful  Flower  of  the  World, 
Fall  not  nor  wither  away  ; 
He  is  coming — He  cannot  be  far — 
The  Lord  of  the  Flow'rs  and  the  Stars, 


And  I  cried,  ^  O  Spirit  divine  ! 
That  walkest  the  Garden  unseen, 
Come  hither,  and  bless,  ere  it  dies, 
The  beautiful  Flower  of  the  World/ 


XII 
O  SPIRIT  ! 


Weary  with  seeking,  weary  with  long  waiting, 
I  fell  upon  my  knees,  and  wept,  exclaiming, 
*  O  Spirit  of  the  grand  things  and  the  gentle  ! 
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'  Thou  hidest  from  our  seeking — Thou  art  crafty — 
Thou  wilt  not  let  our  hearts  admit  Thee  wholly — 
Believing  hath  a  core  of  unbelieving — 

'  A  coward  dare  not  look  upon  Thy  features, 
But  museth  in  a  cloud  of  misconceiving  ; 
The  bravest  man's  conception  is  a  coward's. 

'  Wherefore,  O  wherefore,  art  Thou  veil'd  and  hidden  ? 
The  world  were  well,  and  wickedness  were  over. 
If  Thou  upon  Thy  throne  were  one  thing  certain.' 

And  lo  !  that  very  night  I  had  a  Vision. 
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VI 

THE  LIFTING    OF  THE    VEIL 

Thou  who  the  Face  Divine  wouldst  see, 
Think, — couldst  thou  bear  the  sight,  and  be? 
O  waves  of  life  and  thought  and  dream, 
Darkening  in  one  mysterious  Stream, 
Flow  on,  flow  loudly  \  nor  become 
A  glassy  Mirror  sad  and  dumb, 
Whereon  for  evermore  might  shine 
The  dread  peace  of  the  Face  Divine  !•  — 
Children  of  earth  whose  spirits  fail, 
Beware  the  Lifting  of  the  Veil ! 

I 

orm's  vision 

My  Soul  had  a  vision, 
And  in  my  Soul's  vision 
The  Veil  was  lifted, 

And  the  Face  was  there  ! 

There  was  no  portent 
Of  fire  or  thunder, 
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The  wind  was  sleeping, 

Above  and  under 
All  things  lookt  fair. 

And  the  change  came  softly- 
Unaware  : 

On  a  golden  morrow 

The  Veil  was  lifted, 

And  yea  !  the  ineffable  Face  was  there. 

My  Soul  saw  the  vision 

From  a  silent  spot — 
Nay,  of  its  likeness 

Ask  me  not — 
How  should  my  Soul  fathom 
The  formless  features  ? 
Gaze  at  the  Master 

How  should  it  dare  ? 
Only  I  flutter'd 
To  my  knees  and  mutter'd 

A  moan,  a  prayer — 
Silent,  ineffable, 
Gazing  downward. 

The  Face  was  there  ! 

This  let  me  whisper  : 

It  stirred  not,  changed  not, 
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Tho'  the  world  stood  still,  amazed ; 
But  the  Eyes  within  it, 
Like  the  eyes  of  a  painted  picture, 
Met  and  followed 
The  eyes  of  each  that  gazed. 


II 

THE    FACE   AND   THE   WORLD 

Then  my  Soul  heard  a  voice 

Crying — '  Wander  forth 
O'er  hill  and  valley, 

O'er  the  earth — 
Behold  the  mortals 

How  they  fare — 
Now  the  great  Father 

Grants  their  prayer ; 
Now  every  spirit 

Of  mortal  race. 
Since  the  Veil  is  lifted. 

Beholds  the  Face  ! 

I  awoke  my  body, 
And  up  the  mountains, 
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With  the  sweet  sun  shining 

I  wander'd  free — 
And  the  hills  were  pleasant, 
Knee  deep  in  heather, 
And  the  yellow  eagle 
Wheel'd  over  me — 
And  the  streams  were  flowing, 
And  the  lambs  were  leaping 
Merrily  ! 


But  on  the  hill-tops 
The  shepherds  gather'd, 
Up-gazing  dreamily 

Into  the  silent  air. 
And  close  beside  them 
The  eagle  butcher'd 
The  crying  lambkin, 

But  they  did  not  see,  nor  care. 
I  saw  the  white  flocks  of  the  shepherds. 
Like  snow  wind-lifted  and  driven, 

Blow  by,  blow  by  ! 
And  the  terrible  wolves  behind  them, 
As  wild  as  the  winds,  pursuing 

With  a  rush  and  a  tramp  and  a  cry  ! 
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I  passed  the  places 

Of  ice  and  snow, 
And  I  saw  a  Hunter 
Lying  frozen, — 
His  eyes  were  sealed — 

He  did  not  know  ; 
Drinking  his  heart's-blood, 
Not  looking  upward, 
Sat  the  soot-black  raven 

And  the  corby  crow. 

Then  I  knew  they  lingered, 
Tho'  the  Veil  was  lifted, 

Death  and  Decay, 
And  my  Spirit  was  heavy 

As  I  turned  away  ; 
But  my  Spirit  was  brighter 
As  I  saw  below  me 
The  glassy  Ocean  3 

Glimmering, 
With  a  white  sail  dipping 
Against  the  azure 

Like  a  sea-bird's  wing — 
And  all  look'd  pleasant, 

On  sea  and  land, 
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The  white  cloud  brooding, 
And  the  white  sail  dipping, 
And  the  village  sitting 
On  the  yellow  sand. 

And  beside  the  waters 
My  Soul  saw  the  fishers 
Staring  upward, 

With  dumb  desire, 
Tho'  a  mile  to  seaward, 
With  the  gulls  pursuing, 
Shot  past  the  herring 

With  a  trail  like  fire  ; 
Tho'  the  mighty  Sea-snake 
With  her  young  was  stranded 
In  the  fatal  shallows 

Of  the  shingly  bay — 
Tho'  their  behies  hunger'd, — 

What  cared  they  ?    - 

Hard  by  I  noted 
Little  children, 
Toddling  and  playing 
In  a  field  o'  hay — 
The  Face  was  looking. 
But  they  were  gazing 
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At  one  another, 

And  what  cared  they  2 
But  one  I  noted, 
A  little  Maiden, 
Look'd  up  o'  sudden 

And  ceased  her  play, 
And  she  dropt  her  garland 
And  stood  upgazing, 
With  hair  like  sunlight, 

And  face  like  clay. 

All  was  most  quiet 

In  the  air. 
Save  the  children's  voices 
And  the  cry  of  dumb  beasts, — 
'Twas  a  weary  Sabbath 

Everywhere — 
Each  soul  an  eyeball, 

Each  face  a  stare  ; — 
And  I  left  the  place, 

And  I  wander'd  free. 
And  the  Eyes  of  the  Face 

Still  followed  me  ! 

At  the  good  Priest's  cottage 
The  gray-hair'd  grandsire 
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hay  stiff  in  the  garden — 

For  his  Soul  had  fled — 
And  I  cried  in  passing, 
'  Oh  ye  within  there, 
Come  forth  in  sorrow 

And  bury  your  dead.' 
With  his  flock  around  him 
Praying  bareheaded, 
The  pale  Priest,  kneeling 

All  gaunt  and  gray. 
Answer' d,  '  Look  upward  ! 
Leave  the  dead  to  heaven  ! 
God  is  yonder  ! 

Behold,  and  pray  ! ' 

I  was  sick  at  heart 
,  To  hear  and  see. 

And  to  feel  the  Face 

Still  following  me, 
And  all  seemed  darkening, 

And  my  heart  sank  down, — 
As  I  saw  afar  off 

A  mighty  Town — 
Wlien  with  no  warning. 
Slowly  and  softly 

The  beautiful  Face  withdrew, 
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And  the  whole  world  darken'd, 
And  the  silence  deepen'd, 
And  the  Veil  fell  downward 

With  a  silver  glimmer  of  dew. 
And  I  was  calmer 
As,  slowly  and  sweetly, 
Gather'd  above  me 

Mysterious  Light  on  Light, — 
And  weary  with  watching 
I  lay  and  slumber'd 
In  the  mellow  stillness 

Of  the  blessed  night. 

.  .  When  my  Soul  awaken'd 

In  the  lonely  place, 
The  Veil  was  lifted, 

And,  behold  !  the  Face — 
And  sick,  heart-weary. 

Onward  I  ran, 
Thro'  fields  of  harvest 
Where  the  wheat  hung  wither'd, 

Unreapt  by  man  ; 
And  a  ragged  Idiot 
Went  gibbering  gaily 

Among  the  wheat, 
In  moist  palms  rubbing 
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The  ears  together ; 
And  he  laugh' d,  and  beckon'd 
That  I  should  eat. 

At  the  city  gateway 
The  Sentinels  gather'd, 
Fearful  and  drunken 

With  eyes  like  glass — 
Look  up  they  dared  not. 
Lest,  to  their  terror, 
Some  luminous  Angel 

Of  awe  should  pass  \ 
And  my  Soul  passed  swiftly 

With  a  prayer, 
And  entered  the  City  : — 
Still  and  awful 

Were  street  and  square. 
'Twas  a  piteous  Sabbath 

Everywhere — 
Each  soul  an  eyeball. 

Each  face  a  stare. 


In  pale  groups  gather'd 

The  Citizens, 
The  rich  and  poor  men, 
The  lords,  the  lepers 
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From  their  loathsome  dens. 
There  was  no  traftic, 
The  heart  of  the  City 

Stood  silently ; 
How  could  they  barter, 
How  could  they  traffic, 

With  the  terrible  Eyes  to  see. 
Nay  !  each  man  brooded 

On  the  Face  alone  : 
Each  Soul  was  an  eyeball, 

Each  Shape  was  a  stone  ; 
And  I  saw  the  faces, 

And  some  were  glad. 
And  some  were  pensive, 

And  some  were  mad  ; 
But  in  all  places, 

Hall,  street,  and  lane, — 
'Twas  a  frozen  pleasure, 

A  frozen  pain. 

I  passed  the  bearers 

Of  a  sable  bier. 
They  had  dropped  their  burthen 

To  gaze  in  fear  j 
From  under  the  trappings 

Of  the  death-cloth  grand, 

III  K 
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With  a  ring  on  the  finger, 
Glimmer'd  the  corpse's 

Decaying  hand. 
I  passed  the  bridal, 

Clad  bright  and  gay, 
Frozen  to  marble 

Upon  its  way. 

Freely  I  wandered 

Everywhere — 
No  mortal  heeded 
The  passing  footstep, 
Palace  and  hovel 

Were  free  as  the  mountain  air. 
Aye  !  softly  I  entered 

The  carven  court  of  stone, 
And  the  fountains  were  splashing, 
And  the  pale  King  sitting 

Upon  his  jewell'd  throne — 
And  before  him  gather'd 
The  Frail  and  Sickly, 

The  Poor  and  Old  ; 
And  he  opened  great  coffers, 
And  gave  thence  freely 

Fine  gear  and  gold, — 
Saying,  '  'Tis  written, 
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Who  giveth  freely 
Shall  in  sooth  be  blessed 

Twenty-fold  ! ' 
But  he  look'd  not  upward, 
And  seem'd  unconscious 
Of  the  strange  Eyes  watching 

O'er  sea  and  land  ; 
Yet  his  eyelids  quiver'd, 
And  his  eyes  looked  sidelong, 
And  he  hid  in  his  bosom 

A  blood-stained  hand  ; 
But  the  beggar  people 
Let  the  gold  and  raiment 
Lie  all  unheeded  j 

While  with  no  speech, 
Upward  they  lifted 
Their  wild  pale  features, 
For  the  Face  was  mirror'd 

In  the  eyes  of  each. 

With  the  Face  pursuing 
I  wandered  onward, 

Heart-sick,  heart-sore, 
And  entered  the  fretted 

Cathedral  door ; 
And  I  found  the  people 

K  2 
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Huddled  together, 
Hiding  their  faces 

In  shame  and  sin, 
For  thro'  the  painted 
Cathedral  windows 
The  Eyes  of  Wonder 

Were  looking  in  ! 
And  on  the  Altar 
The  wild  Priest,  startled, 
Was  gazing  round  him 

With  sickly  stare, 
And  his  limbs  were  palsied, 
And  he  moaned  for  mercy 
More  wonder-stricken 

Than  any  there. 

Then  I  fell  at  the  Altar, 

And  wept,  and  murmur'd, 
'  My  Soul,  how  fares  it, 
This  day,  with  thee  .?— 
Art  thou  contented 
To  live  and  see. 
Or  were  it  better 

Not  to  be? ' 
And  my  pale  Soul  whisper'd 
*  Like  a  band  that  holdeth 
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And  keepeth  from  growin 

A  goodly  tree, — 
A  terror  hath  me — 
I  feel  not,  stir  not — ■ 
'Twere  surely  better 

Not  to  be  !' 


Then  a  rush  of  visions 

Went  wildly  by  ! 
My  Soul  beheld  the  marble  World, 

And  the  luminous  Face  on  high. 
And  methought,  affrighted, 

That  the  mortal  race 
Built  cover'd  cities 

To  hide  the  Face  ; 
And  gather'd  their  treasures 

Of  silver  and  gold, 
And  sat  amid  them 

In  caverns  cold  ; 
And  ever  nightly, 
When  the  Face  of  Wonder 

Withdrew  from  man, 
Many  started. 
And  hideous  revel 

Of  the  dark  began. 
And  men  no  longer 
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Knew  the  common  sorrow, 
The  common  yearning, 
The  common  love, 
But  each  man's  features 
Were  turn'd  to  marble, 
Changelessly  watching 

The  Face  above — 
A  nameless  trouble 

Was  in  the  air — 
The  heart  of  the  World 
Had  no  pulsation — 
'Twas  a  piteous  Sabbath 

Everywhere  ! 


Ill 
orm's  awakening 

I  AWOKE.     And  rising, 

My  Soul  look'd  forth— 
'Twas  the  dewy  darkness, 
And  the  Veil  was  glittering 

Over  the  earth  ; 
But  afar  off  eastward 
The  Dawn  was  glimmering, 
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All  silver  pale, 
And  slowly  fading 
With  a  mystic  tremor, 
The  Lights  gleam'd  beautiful 

In  the  wondrous  Veil. 
Yea,  Dawn  came  cheerly, 
And  the  hill-tops  brighten'd, 
And  the  shepherds  shouted, 

And  a  trumpet  blew. 
And  the  misty  Ocean 
Caught  silver  tremors, 
With  the  brown-sail'd  fish-boats 

Glimmering  thro' — 
And  the  City  murmur'd 
As  I  ran  unto  it, 
And  my  heart  was  merry, 

And  my  fears  were  few  ; 
And  singing  gaily 
The  lark  rose  upward, 
Its  brown  wings  gleaming 

With  the  morning  dew  ! 
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VII 

THE   DEVILS  MYSTICS 

A  scroll  antique,  with  weeds  behung, 
Writ  in  a  mystic  pagan  tongue, 
Wash'd  to  Orm's  feet  by  the  wan  Main 
After  long  nights  of  wind  and  rain  : 
Translating  this  at  dead  of  night, 
The  Celt  beholds  with  dazzled  sight 
Strange  gods  stalk  past,  and  in  their  train, 
Supreme,  the  King  of  Sin  and  Pain. 

I 

THE    INSCRIPTION   WITHOUT 

The  Moral  Law :  all  Evil  is  Defect ; 
The  limb  deform'd  for  common  use  of  life 
Defect, — but  haply  in  the  line  of  growth. 

II 

the  tree  of  life 

The  Master  said  : 

'•  I  have  planted  the  Seed  of  a  Tree, 
It  shall  be  strangely  fed 
With  white  dew  and  with  red, 

And  the  Gardeners  shall  be  three — 

Regret,  Hope,  Memory  ! ' 
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The  Master  smiled : 

For  the  Seed  that  He  had  set 
Broke  presently  thro'  the  mould, 
With  a  glimmer  of  green  and  gold, 

And  the  Angels'  eyes  were  wet — 

Hope,  Memory,  Regret. 

The  Master  cried  : 

'  It  liveth — breatheth — see  ! 
Its  soft  lips  open  wide — 
It  looks  from  side  to  side — 

How  strange  they  gleam  on  me, 

The  little  dim  eyes  of  the  Tree  ! ' 

The  Master  said : 

'  After  a  million  years, 
The  Seed  I  set  and  fed 
To  itself  hath  gathered 

All  the  world's  smiles  and  tears — 

How  mighty  it  appears  ! ' 

The  Master  said  : 

*  At  last,  at  last,  I  see 
A  Blossom,  a  Blossom  o'  red 
From  the  heart  of  the  Tree  is  shed. 

Fairer  it  seems  to  be 

Than  the  Tree,  or  the  leaves  o'  the  Tree.' 
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The  Master  cried : 

'  O  Angels,  that  guard  the  Tree, 
A  Blossom,  a  Blossom  divine 
Grows  on  this  greenwood  of  mine  : 

What  may  this  Blossom  be  ? 

Name  this  Blossom  to  me  !  * 

The  Master  smiled  \ 

For  the  Angels  answered  thus  : 

*  Our  tears  have  nourish'd  the  same, 

We  have  given  it  a  name 
That  seemeth  fit  to  us — 
We  have  called  it  Spiritus.^ 

The  Master  said  : 

*  This  Flower  no  Seed  shall  bear  ; 
But  hither  on  a  day 
My  beautiful  Child  shall  stray, 
And  shall  snatch  it  unaware, 
And  wreath  it  in  his  hair.* 

The  Master  smiled  : 

'  The  Tree  shall  never  bear — 
Seedless  shall  perish  the  Tree, 
But  the  Flower  my  Child's  shall  be  ; 
He  will  pluck  the  Flower  and  wear. 
Till  it  withers  in  his  hair  ! ' 
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III 


THE    SEEDS 


When  all  that  puzzles  sense  was  planned, 

When  the  first  seeds  of  being  fell, 
In  reverence  bent,  /  stood  at  hand, 

And  heard  a  part  of  the  spell : 
'  Grow,  Seed  !  blossom,  Brain  ! 
Deepen  into  power  and  pain  ! ' 

Shoots  of  the  seed,  I  saw  them  grow, 
Green  blades  of  vegetable  sheen. 

They  darkened  as  with  wind,  and  so 
The  Earth's  black  ball  grew  green — 

'  Grow,  Seed  !  blossom,  Brain  ! 

Deepen,  deepen,  into  pain  ! ' 

Then  starry-bright  out  of  the  ground 
The  firstling  flowers  sprang  dewy-wet ; 

I  pluckt  one,  and  it  felt  no  wound — ■ 
There  was  no  pain  as  yet. 

*  Grow,  Seed  !  blossom,  Brain  ! 

Deepen,  deepen,  into  pain  ! ' 
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Next  in  His  Hand  He  lifted  thus 

Bright  bubbhng  water  from  the  spring  • 
And  in  that  crystal  tremulous 

Quick en'd  a  living  thing. 

'■  Grow,  Seed  !  blossom  Brain  ! 

Deepen,  deepen,  into  pain  ! ' 

And  suddenly  !  ere  I  was  'ware, 

(So  fast  the  dreadful  spell  was  tried), 

O'er  Earth's  green  bosom  everywhere 
Crawl'd  living  things,  and  cried. 

'  Grow,  Seed  !  blossom,  Brain  ! 

Deepen,  deepen,  into  pain  ! ' 

On  every  grass-blade  glittering  bright 
A  shining  Insect  leapt  and  played, 

By  every  sea,  on  every  height, 
A  Monster  cast  its  shade — 

'■  Grow,  Seed  !  blossom,  Brain  ! 

Deepen,  deepen,  into  pain  ! ' 

The  most  was  lingering  in  the  least. 
The  least  became  the  most  anon  ; 

From  plant  to  fish,  from  fish  to  beast, 
The  Essence  deepen'd  on. 

'  Grow,  Seed  !  blossom.  Brain  ! 

Deepen,  deepen,  into  pain  ! ' 
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And  deeper  still  in  subtle  worth 

The  Essence  gre^v,  from  gain  to  gain, 

And  subtler  grew,  with  each  new  birth, 
The  creature's  power  of  pain. 
'  Grow,  Seed  !  blossom,  Brain  ! 

Deepen,  deepen,  into  pain  ! ' 

Paler  I  saw  the  Master  grow. 

Faint  and  more  faint  His  breathing  fell. 
And  strangely,  lower  and  more  low. 

He  mutter'd  o'er  the  spell : 
'  Grow,  Seed  !  blossom,  Brain  ! 
Deepen,  deepen,  into  pain  ! ' 

Now  the  deep  murmur  of  the  Earth 

Was  mingled  with  a  painful  cry, 
The  yeanling  young  leapt  up  in  mirth. 

But  the  old  lay  down  to  die. 
'  Grow,  Seed  !  blossom,  Brain  ! 
Deepen,  deepen,  into  pain  ! ' 

When  standing  in  the  perfect  light 
I  saw  the  first-born  Mortal  rise — 

The  flower  of  things  he  stood  his  height 

With  melancholy  eyes. 
*  Grow,  Seed  !  blossom,  brain  ! 

Deepen,  deepen,  into  pain  ! ' 
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From  all  the  rest  he  drew  apart, 
And  stood  erect  on  the  green  sod, 
Holding  his  hand  upon  his  heart, 
And  looking  up  at  God  ! 
'  Grow,  Seed  !  blossom,  Brain  I 
Deepen,  deepen,  into  pain  ! ' 

He  stood  so  terrible,  so  dread. 

With  right  hand  lifted  pale  and  proud, 

God  feared  the  thing  he  fashioned, 
And  fled  into  a  cloud. 

*  Grow,  Seed  !  blossom,  Brain  ! 
Deepen,  deepen,  into  pain  ! ' 

And  since  that  day  He  hid  away 

Man  hath  not  seen  the  Face  that  fled, 

And  the  wild  question  of  that  day 
Hath  not  been  answered. 

*  Grow,  Seed  !  blossom  Brain  ! 
Deepen,  deepen,  into  pain  ! ' 

And  since  that  day,  with  cloudy  face, 
Of  His  own  handiwork  afraid, 

God  from  His  heavenly  hiding-place 
Peers  on  the  thing  he  made. 

*  Grow,  Seed  !  blossom.  Brain  ! 
Deepen,  deepen,  into  pain  ! ' 
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0  Crovvn  of  things,  O  good  and  wise, 
O  mortal  Soul  that  would'st  be  free, 

1  weep  to  look  into  thine  eyes — 

Thou  art  so  like  to  me ! 

'  Grow,  Seed  !  blossom,  Brain  ! 

Deepen,  deepen,  into  pain  ! ' 


IV 


FIRE   AND   WATER  ;   OR,    A   VOICE   OF   THE    FLESH 

'  Two  white  arms,  a  moss  pillow, 
A  curtain  o'  green  ; 
Come  love  me,  love  me, 
Come  clasp  me  unseen  ! ' 

As  red  as  a  rose  is, 

I  saw  her  arise, 
Fresh  waked  from  reposes, 

With  wild  dreamy  eyes. 

I  sprang  to  her,  clasp'd  her 

I  trembled,  I  prest, 
I  drank  her  warm  kisses, 

I  kiss'd  her  white  breast. 
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With  a  ripple  of  laughter, 

A  dazzle  of  spray, 
She  melted,  she  melted, 

And  glimmer'd  away  ! 

Down  my  breast  runs  the  water. 
In  my  heart  burns  the  fire, 

My  face  is  like  crimson 
With  shame  and  desire  ! 


V 

SANITAS 

Dreamily,  on  her  milk-white  Ass, 

Rideth  the  maiden  Sanitas — 

With  zone  of  gold  her  waist  is  bound, 

Her  brows  are  with  immortelles  crown'd ; 

Dews  are  falling,  song-birds  sing, 

It  is  a  Christian  evening —  * 

Lower,  lower,  sinks  the  sun. 

The  white  stars  glimmer,  one  by  one  ! 

Who  sitteth  musing  at  his  door  ? 
Silas,  the  Leper,  gaunt  and  hoar  ; 
Tho'  he  is  curst  in  every  limb, 
Full  whitely  Time  hath  snowed  on  him — 
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Desvs  are  falling,  song-birds  sing, 
It  is  a  Christian  evening — 
The  Leper,  drinking  in  the  air, 
Sits  like  a  beast,  with  idiot  stare. 

How  pale  !  how  wondrous  !  doth  she  pass, 

The  heavenly  maiden  Sanitas  ; 

She  looketh,  and  she  shuddereth, 

She  passeth  on  with  bated  breath — 

Dews  are  falling,  song-birds  sing, 

It  is  a  Christian  evening — 

His  mind  is  like  a  stagnant  pool, 

She  passeth  o'er  it,  beautiful  ! 

Brighter,  whiter,  in  the  skies, 

Open  innumerable  eyes ; 

The  Leper  looketh  up  and  sees, 

His  aching  heart  is  soothed  by  these — 

Dews  are  falling,  song-birds  sing, 

It  is  a  Christian  evening — 

He  looketh  up  with  heart  astir. 

And  every  Star  hath  eyes  like  her  ! 

Onward  on  her  milk-white  Ass 

Rideth  the  maiden  Sanitas. 

The  boughs  are  green,  the  grain  is  pearl'd, 

But  'tis  a  miserable  world — 

III  L 
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Dews  are  falling,  song-birds  sing, 
It  is  a  Christian  evening — 
All  o'er  the  blue  above  her,  she 
Beholds  bright  spots  of  Leprosy 


VI 
THE   PHILOSOPHERS 

We  are  the  Drinkers  of  Hemlock  ! 

Lo  !  we  sit  apart, 
Each  right  hand  is  uplifted. 

Each  left  hand  holds  a  heart ; 
At  our  feet  rolls  by  the  tumult, 

O'er  our  heads  the  still  stars  gleam- 
We  are  the  Drinkers  of  Hemlock  ! 

We  drink  and  dream  ! 

We  are  the  Drinkers  of  Hemlock  ! 

We  are  worn  and  old, 
Each  hath  the  sad  forehead. 

Each  the  cup  of  gold. 
In  our  eyes  the  awe-struck  Nations 

Look,  and  name  us  wise,  and  go — 
We  are  the  Drinkers  of  Hemlock  ! 

We  drink  and  know  ! 
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We  are  the  Drinkers  of  Hemlock  ! 

Silent,  kingly,  pure ; 
AVho  is  wise  if  we  be  foolish  ? 

Who,  if  we  die,  shall  endure  ? 
The  Bacchanals  with  dripping  vine-leaves, 

Blushing  meet  our  eyes,  and  haste — 
We  are  the  Drinkers  of  Hemlock  ! 

Bitter  to  taste ! 

We  are  the  Drinkers  of  Hemlock  ! 

Spirits  pure  as  snow  ; 
White  star-frost  is  on  our  foreheads — 

We  are  weary,  we  would  go. 
Hark  !  the  world  fades  with  its  voices, 

Fades  the  tumult  and  the  cry — 
We  are  the  drinkers  of  Hemlock  ! 

We  drink  and  die  ! 


VII 

THE   devil's   prayer 

Father  which  art  in  Heaven, — not  here  below  -, 
Be  Thy  name  hallowed,  in  that  place  of  worth  ; 

And  till  Thy  Kingdom  cometh,  and  we  know, 
Be  Thy  will  done  more  tenderly  on  Earth ; 
L  2 
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Since  we  must  live — give  us  this  day  our  bread  ; 

Forgive  our  stumblings — since  Thou  mad'st  us 
blind  ; 
If  we  offend  Thee,  Sire,  at  least  forgive 

As  tenderly  as  we  forgive  our  kind  ; — 
Spare  us  temptation, — human  or  divine  ; 

Deliver  us  from  evil,  now  and  then ; 
The  Kingdom,  Power,  and  Glory  all  are  Thine 

For  ever  and  for  evermore.     Amen. 


VIII 
HOMUNCULUS  ;   OR   THE   SONG   OF   DEICIDES 

I 

Now  all  the  mystic  Lamps  that  shed 
Light  on  the  living  world  are  fled  ; 
Now  the  swart  digger  rinses  gold, 
Under  a  starless  heaven  and  cold  ; 
Now  every  God,  save  one,  is  dead, 
Now  that  last  God  is  almost  sped  ; 
Cold  falls  the  dew,  chill  rise  the  tides, 
To  this  still  Song  of  Deicides. 

2 

Homunculus  !  Homunculus  ! 
Not  ever  shalt  thou  conquer  us  ! 
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Zeus,  Astaroth,  Brahni,  and  Menu, 
With  all  the  gods,  white,  black,  and  blue, 
Are  fallen,  and  while  I  murmur  thus, 
Strong,  and  more  strong,  Homunculus 
Upon  a  Teuton  Jackass  rides, 
Singing  the  Song  of  Deicides. 

3 

It  seems  but  yesterday  the  dim 

And  solitary  germ  of  him 

Glimmer'd  most  strangely  on  my  sense, 

While,  with  my  microscope  intense, 

I  search'd  a  Beast's  brain- cavern  dark  : — 

A  germ — a  gleam — a  cell — a  spark — 

Grown  to  Homunculus,  who  rides 

To  my  sad  Song  of  Deicides. 

4 
Oh  had  I  then  so  far  foreseen,  '• 

This  day  of  doom  had  never  been, 
For  with  a  drop  of  fire  from  Hell 
I  would  have  killed  the  feeble  Cell. 
Too  late  !  too  late  !  for  slow  and  strange 
He  has  passed  the  darker  sphere  of  change, 
Lo  !  he  emerges — shouts — derides, 
Singing  the  Song  of  Deicides  ! 
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5 
Black  is  his  raiment,  top  to  toe, 
His  flesh  is  white  and  warm  below, 
All  thro'  his  silent  veins  flow  free 
Hunger,  and  Thirst,  and  Venery  ; 
But  in  his  eye  a  still  small  flame. 
Like  the  first  Cell  from  which  he  came. 
Burns  round  and  luminous, — as  he  rides 
To  my  still  Song  of  Deicides  ! 

6 

With  Obic  Circle  he  began, 
Swift  thro'  the  Phallic  rites  he  ran, 
He  watch'd  until  his  head  went  round 
The  Memphian  Sphinx's  stare  profound  ; 
All  these  by  turn  he  overcast, 
And  suck'd  the  Orphic  Egg  at  last ; 
Now  laughing  low  he  westward  strides. 
Singing  the  Song  of  Deicides  ! 

7 
He  drives  the  Gods  o'  the  North  to  death- 
The  Sanctus  Spiritus  is  breath — 
He  plucks  down  Thammuz  from  his  joy, 
And  kneads  him  to  a  huswife's  toy ; 
He  stares  to  shame  the  Afric  spheres  ; 
He  strikes — he  overturns — he  sneers — 
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Over  the  fallen  Titans  strides, 
And  squeaks  the  Song  of  Deicides  ! 

8 

Homunculus !  Homunculus  ! 
Wretched,  degenerate,  impious  ! 
He  will  not  stay,  he  will  not  speak — 
Another  blow  !  another  shriek  ! 
Lo  !  where  he  hacketh  suddenly 
At  the  red  Cross  of  Calvary  ! 
All  darkens — faintly  moan  the  tides — 
Sing  low  the  Song  of  Deicides  ! 

9 

Gigantic,  in  a  dark  mist,  see  ! 

Loometh  the  Cross  of  Calvary  j 
With  rayless  eyes  the  Skeleton 
Quivers  through  all  its  bones  thereon. 
Deep  grows  the  mist,  faint  falls  the  wind, 
The  bloodshot  sun  setteth  behind  .  .  . 
A  crash  !  a  fall  ! — The  Cross  he  strides, 
Singing  the  Song  of  Deicides  ! 

10 

Now  he  hath  conquered  godhead  thus, 
Whither  will  turn  Homunculus  ? 
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I  am  the  only  God  let  be — 
All  but  my  fiends  believe  in  me  ; 
(Tho'  all  the  Angels  deem  me  prince, 
My  kith  and  kin  I  can't  convince.) 
Christ  help  me  now  !     Hither  he  rides, 
Singing  my  song  of  Deicides  ! 

II 
Silent  I  wait — (how  stand  the  odds  ?) 
I  am  the  Serpent  of  the  Gods, — 
Wait ! —  draw  the  forked  tongue  in  slow, 
Hoard  up  my  venom  for  the  blow. 
Crouch  in  my  cave — of  all  the  host 
I  know  he  feareth  me  the  most — 
Then  strike  and  crush  that  thing  accurst 
I  should  have  stifled  at  the  first  !  .  .  .  * 
All  Earth  awaits  !     Hither  he  rides  ! 
Cold  fall  the  dews,  chill  rise  the  tides, 
To  this  still  Song  of  Deicides  ! 


IX 
ROSES 


*  Sad,  and  sweet,  and  wise 
Here  a  child  reposes, 
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Dust  is  on  his  eyes, 
Quietly  he  lies, — 
Satan,  strew  Roses  ! ' 


Weeping  low,  creeping  slow, 
Came  the  Weary- winged  ! 

Roses  red  over  the  dead 
Quietly  he  flinged. 

'  I  am  old,'  he  thought, 

*■  And  the  world's  day  closes  ; 
Pale  and  fever-fraught, 
Sadly  have  I  brought 
These  blood-red  Roses.' 

By  his  side  the  mother  came 
Shudderingly  creeping  ; 

The  Devil's  and  the  woman's  heart 
Bitterly  were  weeping. 

*  Swift  he  came  and  swift  he  flew. 

Hopeless  he  reposes  ; 
Waiting  on  is  weary  too, — 
Wherefore  on  his  grave  we  strew 

Bitter,  withering  Roses.' 
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The  Devil  gripped  the  woman's  heart, 
With  gall  he  staunched  its  bleeding  ; 

Far  away,  beyond  the  day, 
The  Lord  heard  interceding. 

*  Lord  God,  One  in  Three  ! 

Sure  Thy  anger  closes  ; 
Yesterday  I  died,  and  see 
The  Weary- winged  over  me 

Bitterly  streweth  Roses.' 

The  voice  cried  out,  *  Rejoice  !  rejoice  ! 

There  shall  be  sleep  for  evil  ! ' 
And  all  the  sweetness  of  God's  voice 

Passed  strangely  through  the  Devil. 


HERMAPHRODITUS 

This  is  a  section  of  a  Singer's  Brain — 

How  delicately  run  the  granular  lines  ! 

By  what  strange  chemic  could  I  touch  this  thing, 

That  it  again  might  quicken  and  dissolve. 

Changing  and  blooming,  into  glittering  gleams 

Of  fancy  3  or  what  chemic  could  so  quicken 
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The  soft  soil  backward  that  it  might  put  forth 
Green  vegetable  shoots,  —as  long  ago  ? 
Upon  what  headland  did  it  blow  of  old 
And  ripen  hitherward  !     Surely  'twas  a  place 
Flowery  and  starry  ! 

Cast  it  back  to  the  grave  ! 
Look  down  no  more,  but  raise  thine  eyes  and  see 
Who  standeth  glorious  in  the  brightening  Dawn  ! 

Behold  him,  on  the  apex  of  the  cone, 
The  perfect  blossom  of  miraculous  life, 
Hermaphroditus.     With  how  subtle  shade 
Male  into  female  beauty  mingleth — thews 
Of  iron  coated  o'er  with  skin  of  silk  ; — 
There,  on  the  crown  he  stands,  the  perfect  one. 
Witching  the  world  with  sterile  loveliness, — 
Beyond  him,  darkness  and  the  unknown  change, 
The  next  uncurtain'd  and  still  higher  scene 
That  is  to  follow.     Are  those  pinions^ — peeping 
Under  the  delicate-flesh'd  white  shoulder-blades  ? 

XI 

AFTER 

I  SEE,  as  plain  as  eyes  can  see. 
From  this  dark  point  of  mystery. 
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Death  sitting  at  his  narrow  Gate, — 
While  all  around,  disconsolate, 
The  wretched  weep,  the  weary  wait. 
God  pity  us  who  weep  and  wait ! 

But,  better  still,  if  sadder,  I 
From  this  dark  corner  can  descry 
What  is  well- veil' d  from  human  view  : 
Beyond  the  Gate  I  can  pursue 
The  flight  of  those  who  have  passed  thro'. 
God  pity  us  who  have  passed  thrd  f 

In  at  the  portal,  one  by  one, 
They  creep,  they  crawl,  with  shivering  moan- 
Nobles  and  Beggars,  Priests  and  Kings ; 
Out  at  the  further  gate  each  springs 
A  Spirit, — ^with  a  pair  of  wings  ! 

God  pity  us  7iow  we  have  wings  ! 

All  round  the  starry  systems  stir, 
Each  silent  as  a  death -chamber  ; 
There  is  no  sound  of  melody, 
Only  deep  space  and  mystery  ; 
And  each  hath  wings  to  wander  free. 
God  pity  us  who  wander  free  ! 
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Some  cannot  use  their  wings  at  all ; 
Some  try  a  feeble  flight  and  fall  ; 
A  few,  like  larks  in  earthly  skies, 
With  measured  beat  of  wings  uprise, 
And  make  their  way  to  Paradise. 
God  help  lis  on  to  Paradise  / 

If  ever  in  their  flight  thro'  space 
They  chance  to  reach  that  resting-place, 
I  do  not  think  these  creatures  dim 
Will  find  the  Lord  of  Cherubim 
Exactly  what  they  picture  Him. 

May  God  be  what  wepictwe  Him  ! 

Out  of  the  fiery  Sun  is  thrown 
To  other  worlds  the  meteor-stone  ; 
Back  to  the  Sun,  in  season  right, 
The  meteor-stone  doth  take  its  flight. 
Lost  in  that  melancholy  light. 
We  fade  in  melancholy  light. 

I  see,  as  plain  as  eyes  can  see. 
From  this  dark  point  of  mystery, 
Those  fledgling  Spirits  everywhere  ; 
They  sing,  they  lessen,  up  the  air ; 
They  go  to  God — Christ  help  them  there  ! 
We  go  to  God — Christ  help  us  there  ! 
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XII 
HIS    PRAYER 

In  the  time  of  transfiguration, 

Melt  me,  Master,  like  snow  ; 

Melt  me,  dissolve  me,  inhale  me 

Into  Thy  wool- white  cloud  ; 

With  a  warm  wind  blow  me  upward 

Over  the  hills  and  the  seas, 

And  upon  a  summer  morning 

Poise  me  over  the  valley 

Of  Thy  mellow,  mellow  realm  ; 

Then,  for  a  wondrous  moment, 

Watch  me  from  infinite  space 

With  Thy  round  red  Eyeball  of  sunlight, 

And  melt  and  dissolve  me  downward 

In  the  beautiful  silver  Rain 

That  drippeth  musically. 

With  a  gleam  like  Starlight  and  Moonlight, 

On  the  footstool  of  Thy  Throne. 
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VIII 

THE    VISION  OF  THE   MAN  ACCURST 

How  in  the  end  the  Judgment  dread 
Shall  by  the  Lord  thy  God  be  said, — 
While  brightly  in  a  City  of  Rest 
Shall  flash  the  fountains  of  the  Blest, 
And  gladdening  around  the  Throne 
All  mortal  men  shall  smile, — save  one.  .   .  . 
Children  of  Earth,  hear,  last  and  first, 
The  Vision  of  the  Man  Accurst. 

Judgment  was  over  ;  all  the  world  redeem'd 

Save  one  Man, — who  had  sinned  all  sins,  whose  soul 

Was  blackness  and  foul  odour.     Last  of  all, 

When  all  was  lamb-white,  thro'  the  summer  Sea 

Of  ministering  Spirits  he  was  drifted 

On  to  the  white  sands ;  there  he  lay  and  writhed, 

Worm-like,  black,  venomous,  with  eyes  accurst 

Looking  defiance,  dazzled  by  the  light 

That  gleam'd  upon  his  clench'd  and  blood-stain'd  hands  ; 

While,  with  a  voice  low  as  a  funeral  bell. 

The  Seraph,  sickening,  read  the  sable  scroll, 
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And  as  he  read  the  Spirits  ministrant 
Darken'd  and  murmur'd,  '  Cast  him  forth,  O  Lord  ! ' 
And,  from  the  Shrine  where  unbeheld  He  broods, 
The  Lord  said,  '  'Tis  the  basest  mortal  bom — 
Cast  him  beyond  the  Gate  ! ' 

The  wild  thing  laugh'd' 
Defiant,  as  from  wave  to  wave  of  light 
He  drifted,  till  he  swept  beyond  the  Gate, 
Past  the  pale  Seraph  with  the  silvern  eyes  ; 
And  there  the  wild  Wind,  that  for  ever  beats 
About  the  edge  of  brightness,  caught  him  up, 
And,  like  a  straw,  whirl'd  round  and  lifted  him, 
And  on  a  dark  shore  in  the  Underworld 
Cast  him,  alone  and  shivering  ;  for  the  Clime 
Was  sunless,  and  the  ice  was  like  a  sheet 
Of  glistening  tin,  and  the  faint  glimmering  peaks 
Were  twisted  to  fantastic  forms  of  frost, 
And  everywhere  the  frozen  moonlight  steam'd 
Foggy  and  blue,  save  where  the  abysses  loom'd 
Sepulchral  shadow.     But  the  Man  arose. 
With  teeth  gnash'd  beast-like,  waved  wild  feeble  hands 
At  the  white  Gate  (that  glimmer'd  far  away. 
Like  to  the  round  ball  of  the  Sun  beheld 
Through  interstices  in  a  wood  of  pine), 
Cast  a  shrill  curse  at  the  pale  Judge  within 
Then  groaning,  beast-like  crouch'd. 
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Like  golden  waves 
That  break  on  a  green  island  of  the  south, 
Amid  the  flash  of  many  plumaged  wings, 
Passed  the  fair  days  in  Heaven.     By  the  side 
Of  quiet  waters  perfect  Spirits  walked. 
Low  singing,  in  the  star-dew,  full  of  joy 
In  their  own  thoughts  and  pictures  of  those  thoughts 
Flash'd  into  eyes  that  loved  them  ;  while  beside  them. 
After  exceeding  storm,  the  Waters  of  Life 
AVith  soft  sea-sound  subsided.     Then  God  said, 
"Tis  finished — all  is  well  !*     But  as  He  spake 
A  voice,  from  out  the  lonely  Deep  beneath, 
Mock'd  ! 

Then  to  the  Seraph  at  the  Gate, 
Who  looketh  on  the  Deep  with  steadfast  eyes 
For  ever,  God  cried,  '  What  is  he  that  mocks  ? ' 
The  Seraph  answered,  '  'Tis  the  Man  accurst !' 
And,  svith  a  voice  of  most  exceeding  peace, 
God  ask'd,  '  What  doth  the  Man  ? ' 

The  Seraph  said : 
'  Upon  a  desolate  peak,  with  hoar-frost  hung, 
Amid  the  steaming  vapours  of  the  Moon,  • 

He  sitteth  on  a  throne,  and  hideously 
Playeth  at  judgment ;  at  his  feet,  with  eyes 
Slimy  and  luminous,  squats  a  monstrous  Toad  ; 

III  M 
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Above  his  head  pale  phantoms  of  the  Stars 

Fulfil  cold  ministrations  of  the  Void, 

And  in  their  dim  and  melancholy  lustre 

His  shadow,  and  the  shadow  of  the  Toad 

Beneath  him,  Hnger.     Sceptred,  thron'd,  and  crown'd, 

The  foul  judgeth  the  foul,  and  sitting  grim. 

Laughs ! ' 

With  a  voice  of  most  exceeding  peace 
The  Lord  said,  '  Look  no  more  ! ' 

The  Waters  of  Life 
Broke  with  a  gentle  sea- sound  gladdening — 
God  turn'd  and  blest  them  ;  as  He  blest  the  same, 
A  voice,  from  out  the  lonely  Void  beneath, 
Shriek'd  ! 

Then  to  the  Seraph  at  the  Gate, 
Who  looketh  on  the  Deep  with  steadfast  eyes 
For  ever,  God  cried,  '  What  is  he  that  shrieks  ? ' 
The  Seraph  answered,  '  'Tis  the  Man  accurst ! ' 
And,  with  a  voice  of  most  exceeding  peace, 
God  ask'd, '  What  doth  the  Man?' 

The  Seraph  said  : 
*  Around  him  the  wild  phantasms  of  the  fog 
Moan  in  the  rheumy  hoar-frost  and  cold  steam. 
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Long  time,  crown'd,  sceptred,  on  his  throne  he  sits 

Playing  at  judgment ;  then  with  shrill  voice  cries — 

'  Tis  finished,  thou  art  judged  ! '  and,  fiercely  laughing, 

He  thrusteth  down  an  iron  heel  to  crush 

The  foul  Toad,  that  with  dim  and  luminous  eyes 

So  stareth  at  his  Soul.     Thrice  doth  he  lift 

His  foot  up  fiercely — lo  !  he  shrinks  and  cowers — 

Then,  with  a  wild  glare  at  the  far-off  Gate, 

Rushes  away,  and,  rushing  thro'  the  dark, 

Shrieks!' 

With  a  voice  of  most  exceeding  peace 
The  Lord  said, '  Look  no  more  ! ' 

The  Waters  of  Life, 
The  living,  spiritual  Waters,  broke. 
Fountain-like,  up  against  the  Master's  Breast, 
Giving  and  taking  blessing.     Overhead 
Gather'd  the  shining  legions  of  the  Stars, 
Led  by  the  ethereal  Moon,  with  dewy  eyes 
Of  lustre  ;  these  have  been  baptised  in  fire. 
Their  raiment  is  of  molten  diamond, 
And  'tis  their  office,  as  they  circling  move 
In  their  blue  orbits,  evermore  to  turn 
Their  faces  heavenward,  drinking  peace  and  strength 
From  that  great  Flame  which,  in  the  core  of  Heaven, 

M  2 
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Like  to  the  white  heart  of  a  violet  burns, 

Diffusing  rays  and  odour.     Blessing  all, 

God  sought  their  beauteous  orbits,  and  behold  ! 

The  Eyes  innumerably  glistening 

W^ere  turned  away  from  Heaven,  and  with  sick  stare, 

Like  the  blue  gleam  of  salt  dissolved  in  fire. 

They  searched  the  Void,  as  human  faces  look 

On  horror. 

To  the  Seraph  at  the  Gate, 
Who  looketh  on  the  Deep  with  steadfast  eyes, 
God  cried,  '  What  is  this  thing  whereon  they  gaze  ? ' 
The  Seraph  answered,  *  On  the  Man  accurst.' 
And,  with  a  voice  of  most  exceeding  peace, 
God  ask'd,  '  What  doth  the  Man  ? ' 

The  Seraph  said 
*  O  Master  !  send  Thou  forth  a  tongue  of  fire 
To  wither  up  this  worm  !     Serene  and  cold. 
Flooded  with  moon-dew,  lies  the  World,  and  there 
The  Man  roams  ;  and  the  image  of  the  Man 
In  the  wan  waters  of  the  frosty  sphere 
Falleth  gigantic.     Up  and  down  he  drifts. 
Worm-like,  black,  venomous,  with  eyes  accursed, 
Waving  his  bloody  hands  in  fierce  appeal, 
So  that  the  gracious  faces  of  Thy  Stars 
Are  troubled,  and  the  stainless  tides  of  light 
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Shadow  pollution.     With  wild,  ape-like  eyes, 
The  wild  thing  whining  peers  thro'  horrent  hair, 
And  rusheth  up  and  down,  seeking  to  find 
A  face  to  look  upon,  a  hand  to  touch, 
A  heart  that  beats  ;  but  all  the  World  is  void 
And  beauteous.     All  alone  in  the  Cold  Clime, 
Alone  within  the  lonely  universe, 
Crawleth  the  Man  accurst  ! ' 

Then  said  the  Lord, 

*  Doth  he  repent  ? '     And  the  fair  Seraph  said, 

*  Nay  he  blasphemeth  !     Send  Thou  forth  Thy  fire  ! ' 
But  with  a  voice  of  most  exceeding  peace, 

Out  of  the  Shrine  where  unbeheld  He  broods, 
God  said,  '  What  I  have  made,  a  living  Soul, 
Cannot  be  unmade,  but  endures  for  ever.' 
Then  added,  '  Call  the  Man  ! ' 

The  Seraph  heard, 
And  in  a  low  voice  named  the  lost  one's  name  ; 
The  wild  Wind  that  for  ever  beats  the  Gate 
Caught  up  the  word,  and  fled  thro'  the  cold  Void. 
'Twas  murmur'd  on,  as  a  lorn  echo  fading, 
From  peak  to  peak.     Swift  as  a  wolf  the  Man 
Was  rushing  o'er  a  waste,  with  shadow  streaming 
Backward  against  a  frosty  gleaming  wind. 
When  like  a  fearful  whisper  in  his  ear 
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'Twas  wafted  ;  then  his  blanch'd  lips  shook'  Hke  leaves 

In  that  chill  wind,  his  hair  was  lifted  up, 

He  paused,  his  shadow  paused,  like  stone  and  shadow, 

And  shivering,  glaring  round  him,  the  Man  moaned, 

*  Who  calls  ? '  and  in  a  moment  he  was  'ware 

Of  the  white  light  streaming  from  the  far  Gate, 

And  looming,  blotted  black  against  the  light. 

The  Seraph  with  uplifted  forefinger, 

Naming  his  name  ! 

And  ere  the  Man  could  fly. 
The  wild  Wind  in  its  circuit  swept  upon  him, 
And,  like  a  straw,  whirled  him  and  lifted  him. 
And  cast  him  at  the  Gate, — a  bloody  thing — 
Mad,  moaning,  horrible,  obscene,  unclean  ; 
A  body  swollen  and  stained  like  the  wool 
Of  sheep  tha,t  in  the  rainy  season  crawl 
About  the  hills,  and  sleep  on  foul  damp  beds 
Of  bracken  rusting  red.     There,  breathing  hard, 
Glaring  with  fiery  eyes,  panted  the  Man, 
With  scorch'd  lips  drooping,  thirsting  as  he  heard 
The  flowing  of  the  Fountains  far  within. 

Then  said  the  Lord,  *  Is  the  Man  there  ? '  and  '  Yea,' 
Answered  the  Seraph  pale.     Then  said  the  Lord, 
'  What  doth  the  Man  ? '    The  Seraph,  frowning,  said  : 
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'  O  Master,  in  the  belly  of  him  is  fire, 
He  thirsteth,  fiercely  thrusting  out  his  hands, 
And  threateneth,  seeking  water  ! '     Then  the  Lord 
Said,  '  Give  him  water — let  him  drink  ! ' 

The  Seraph, 
Stooping  above  him,  whh  forefinger  bright 
Touched  the  gold  kerbstone  of  the  Gate,  and  lo  ! 
Water  gush'd  forth  and  gleamed  ;  and  lying  prone 
The  Man  crawl'd  thither,  dipt  his  fever'd  face. 
Drank  long  and  deeply  ;  then,  his  thirst  appeased. 
Thrust  in  his  bloody  hands  unto  the  wrist, 
And  let  the  gleaming  Fountain  play  upon  them. 
And  looking  up  out  of  his  dripping  hair, 
Grinned  mockery  at  the  giver. 

Then  the  Lord 
Said  low,  '  How  doth  the  Man  ?  '     The  Seraph  said  : 
*  It  is  a  Snake  !     He  mocketh  all  Thy  gifts. 
And,  in  a  snake's  voice  half-articulate, 
Blasphemeth  ! '     Then  the  Lord  :  '  Doth  the  Man  crave 
To  enter  in  ? '     '  Not  so,'  the  Seraph  said, 

'  He  saith '    *  What  saith  he  ? '    '  That  his  Soul  is  filled 

With  hate  of  Thee  and  of  Thy  ways  ;  he  loathes 
Pure  pathways  where  the  fruitage  of  the  Stars 
Hangeth  resplendent,  and  he  spitteth  hate 
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On  all  Thy  Children.     Send  Thou  forth  Thy  fire  ! 

In  no  wise  is  he  better  than  the  beasts, 

The  gentle  beasts,  that  come  like  morning  dew 

And  vanish.     Let  him  die  ! '     Then  said  the  Lord  : 

'  What  I  have  made  endures  ;  but  'tis  not  meet 

This  thing  should  cross  my  perfect  work  for  ever. 

Let  him  begone  ! '     Then  cried  the  Seraph  pale  : 

'  O  Master  !  at  the  frozen  Clime  he  glares 

In  awe,  shrieking  at  Thee  ! '  '  What  doth  he  crave  ? 

'  Neither  Thy  Heaven  nor  by  Thy  holy  ways. 

He  murmureth  out  he  is  content  to  dwell 

In  the  Cold  Clime  for  ever,  so  Thou  sendest 

A  face  to  look  upon,  a  heart  that  beats, 

A  hand  to  touch — albeit  like  himself, 

Black,  venomous,  unblest,  exiled,  and  base  : 

Give  him  this  thing,  he  will  be  very  still, 

Nor  trouble  Thee  again.' 

The  Lord  mused. 

Still, 
Scarce  audible  trembled  the  Waters  of  Life — 
Over  all  Heaven  the  Snow  of  the  same  Thought 
Which  rose  within  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
Fell  hushedly  ;  the  innumerable  Eyes 
Swam  in  a  lustrous  dream. 
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Then  said  the  Lord  : 
'  In  all  the  waste  of  worlds  there  dvvelleth  not 
Another  like  himself — behold  he  is 
The  basest  Mortal  born.     Yet  'tis  not  meet 
His  cruel  cry,  for  ever  piteous, 
Should  trouble  my  eternal  Sabbath-day. 
Is  there  a  Spirit  here,  a  human  thing, 
Will  pass  this  day  from  the  Gate  Beautiful 
To  share  the  exile  of  this  Man  accurst, — 
That  he  may  cease  the  shrill  pain  of  his  cry. 
And  I  have  peace  ?  ' 

Hushedly,  hushedly, 
Snow'd  down  the  Thought  Divine — the  living  Waters 
Murmured  and  darkened.     But  like  mournful  mist 
That  hovers  o'er  an  autumn  pool,  two  Shapes, 
Beautiful,  human,  glided  to  the  Gate 
And  waited. 

*  What  art  thou  ? '  in  a  stern  voice 
The  Seraph  said,  with  dreadful  forefinger 
Pointing  to  one.     A  gentle  voice  replied, 
*  I  will  go  forth  with  him  whom  ye  call  curst  ! 
He  grew  within  my  womb — my  milk  was  white 
Upon  his  lips.     I  will  go  forth  with  him  ! ' 
'  And  thou  ? '  the  Seraph  said.     The  second  Shape 
Answered,  *  I  also  will  go  forth  with  him  j 
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I  have  kist  his  Ups,  I  have  lain  upon  his  breast, 
I  bare  him  children,  and  I  closed  his  eyes  ; 
I  will  go  forth  with  him  ! ' 

Then  said  the  Lord, 
'  What  Shapes  are  these  who  speak  ?  '     The  Seraph  an- 

swer'd  : 
'  The  woman  who  bore  him  and  the  wife  he  wed — 
The  one  he  slew  in  anger — the  other  he  stript, 
With  ravenous  claws,  of  raiment  and  of  food/ 
Then  said  the  Lord,  '  Doth  the  Man  hear  ?  '    '  He  hears,' 
Answer'd  the  Seraph  ;  '■  like  a  wolf  he  lies. 
Venomous,  bloody,  dark,  a  thing  accurst. 
And  hearkeneth,  with  no  sign  ! '     Then  said  the  Lord  : 
'  Show  them  the  Man,'  and  the  pale  Seraph  cried, 
'  Behold  ! ' 

Hushedly,  hushedly,  hushedly, 
In  heaven  fell  the  Snow  of  Thought  Divine, 
Gleaming  upon  the  Waters  of  Life  beneath. 
And  melting, — as  with  slow  and  lingering  pace. 
The  Shapes  stole  forth  into  the  windy  cold, 
And  saw  the  thing  that  lay  and  throbbed  and  lived, 
And  stooped  above  him.     Then  one  reach'd  a  hand 
And    touch'd    him,   and   the   fierce   thing    shrank   and 

spat, 
Hiding  his  face. 
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'  Have  they  beheld  the  Man  ? ' 
The  Lord  said  ;  and  the  Seraph  answer'd  '  Yea  ; ' 
And  the  Lord  said  again,  '  What  doth  the  Man  ?  ' 

*  He  Heth  Uke  a  log  in  the  wild  blast, 
And  as  he  lieth,  lo  !  one  sitting  takes 
His  head  into  her  lap,  and  moans  his  name, 
And  smoothes  his  matted  hair  from  off  his  brow, 
And  croons  in  a  low  voice  a  cradle  song ; 
And  lo  !  the  other  kneeleth  at  his  side. 
Half- shrinking  in  the  old  habit  of  her  fear, 
Yet  hungering  with  her  eyes,  and  passionately 
Kissing  his  bloody  hands.' 

Then  said  the  Lord, 
'  Will  they  go  forth  with  him  ?  '     A  voice  replied, 
'  He  grew  within  my  womb — my  milk  was  white 
Upon  his  lips.     I  will  go  forth  with  him  ! ' 
And  a  voice  cried,  '  I  will  go  forth  with  him  ; 
I  have  kist  his  lips,  I  have  lain  upon  his  breast, 
I  bare  him  children,  and  I  closed  his  eyes  ; 
I  will  go  forth  with  him  ! ' 

Still  hushedly 
Snowed  down  the  Thought  Divine,  the  Waters  of  Life 
Flow'd  softly,  sadly  ;  for  an  alien  sound, 
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A  piteous  human  cry,  a  sob  forlorn 
Thrill'd  to  the  heart  of  Heaven. 

:  The  Man  wept. 

And  in  a  voice  of  most  exceeding  peace 
The  Lord  said  (while  against  the  Breast  Divine 
The  Waters  of  Life  leapt,  gleaming,  gladdening)  : 
'  The  Man  is  saved ;  let  the  Man  enter  in  ! ' 
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Shades   of  the  living  Time, 

Phantoms   men   deem  real, 
Rise    to   a  runic  rhyme, 

Cloak'd    from   head    to  heel  ! 
One  by   one    ye   pass 
As   in   a   magician's   glass, 
One   by   one   displace 
The   hood  which   veils   the  face  ; 
And   ever  we   recognise. 

With  terrible   deep-drawn   breath, 
Christ's   inscrutable   eyes. 

And  the  bloodless  cheeks   of  Death  ! 
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TITAN  AND    AVATAR 
A  Choral  Mystic 

I 

ODE   OF   NATIONS 

'TwAS  the  height  of  the  world's  night,  there  was  neither 
wamith  nor  Hght, 
And  the  heart  of  Earth  was  heavy  as  a  stone ; 
Yet  the  nations  sick  with  loss  saw  the  surge  of  heaven 
toss 
Round  the  meteor  of  the  Cross  ;  and  with  a  moan 
All  the  people  desolate  gazed  thereon  and  question'd  fate, 
And  the  wind  went  by  and  bit  them  to  the  bone. 

Hope  was  fled  and  Faith  was  dead,  and  the  black  pall 
overhead 
Hung  like  Death's,  for  doom  was  heavy  everywhere, — 
When  there  rose  a  sudden  gleam,  then  a  thunder,  then  a 
scream, 
Then  a  lightning,  stream  on  stream  aslant  the  air  ! 
And  a  dreadful  ray  was  shed  around  the  Cross,  and  it 
grew  red, 
And  the  pallid  people  leapt  to  see  the  glare. 
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Fire  on  the  heights  of  France !     Fire  on  the  heights  of 
France ! 
Fire  flaming  up  to  heaven,  streak  on  streak  ! 
How  on  France  Kings  look't  askance  !  how  the  nations 
join'd  in  dance ! 
To  see  the  glory  glance  from  peak  to  peak  ! 
How  the  chain'd  lands  curst  their  chance,  as  they  bent 
their  eyes  on  France ! 
Earth  answer'd,  and  her  tongues  began  to  speak. 

Now  hark  ! — who  lit  the  spark  in  the  miserable  dark  ? 

O  Washington,  men  miss  thee  and  forget. 
Where  did  the  light  arise,  in  answer  to  man's  cries  ? 

In  the  West ;  in  those  far  skies  it  rose  and  set. 
Who  brought  it  in  his  breast  from  the  liberated  West  ? 

Speak  his  name,  and  kneel  and  bless  him  :  Lafayette. 

O  Sire,  that  madest  Fire  !     How  with  passionate  desire 

Leapt  the  nations  while  it  gather'd  and  up-streamed  ; 
Then  they  fed  it,  to  earth's  groans,  with  Man's  flesh  and 
blood  and  bones, 
And    with   Altars    and   with   Thrones;    and    still    it 
screamed. 
Then  they  cast  a  King  thereon — but  a  flash,  and  he  was 
gone. 
Then  they  brought  a  Queen  to  feed  it  : — how  it  gleam'd ! 
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Then  it  came  to  pass,  Earth's  frame  seem'd  dissolving  in 
the  flame, 
Then  it  seem'd  the  Soul  was  shaken  on  its  seat, 
And  the  pale  Kings  with  thin  cries  look'd  in  one  another's 
eyes, 
Saying,  *  Hither  now  it  flies,  and  O  how  fleet ! 
Sound  loud  the  battle-cry,  we  must  trample  France  or  die, 
Strike  the  Altar,  cast  it  down  beneath  our  feet.' 

Forth  they  fared.     The  red  fire  flared  on  the  heights  of 
France,  and  glared 
On  the  faces  of  the  free  who  kept  it  fed  -, 
Came   the   Kings  with   blinded   eyes,  but  with   baflled 
prayers  and  cries 
They  beheld  it  grow  and  rise,  still  bloody-red  ; 
When  lo  !  the  Fire's  great  heart,  like  a  red  rose  cloven  apart 
Open'd  swiftly,  to  deep  thunder  overhead. 

And  lo,  amid  the  glow,  while  the  pale  Kings  watched 
woe, 
Rose  a  single  shape,  and  stood  upon  the  pyre. 
Its  eyes  were  deeply  bright,  and  its  face,  in  their  sad  sight. 

Was  paUid  in  a  white-heat  of  desire, 
And  the  cheek  was  ashen  hued ;  and  with  folded  arms  it 
stood 
And  smiled  bareheaded,  fawn'd  on  by  the  Fire ! 

Ill  N 
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Forehead  bare,  the  Shape  stood  there,  in  the  centre  of 
the  glare, 
And  cried,  '  Away  ye  Kings,  or  ye  shall  die.' 
And  it  drave  them  back  with  flame,  o'er  the  paths  by 
which  they  came, 
And  they  wnmg  their  hands  in  shame  as  they  did  fly. 
As  they  fled  it  came  behind  fleeter-footed  than  the  wind, 
And  it  scatter'd  them,  and  smote  them  hip  and  thigh. 

All  amazed,  they  stood   and   gazed,  while   their  cr3dng 
kingdoms  blazed, 
With  their  fascinated  eyes  upon  the  Thing ; — 
When  lo,  as  clouds  dilate,  it  grew  greater  and  more  great, 

And  beneath  it  waited  Fate  with  triple  sting  ; 
All  colossus-like  and  grand,  it    bestrode  the   sea  and 
land. 
And  behold  the  crowned  likeness  of  a  King  ! 

Then  the  light  upon   the  height,  that  had  burned  in  all 
men's  sight 
Was  absorb'd  into  the  creature  where  he  smiled. 
O  his  face  was  wild  and  wan— but  the  burning  current  ran 

In  the  red  veins  of  the  Man  who  was  its  child  : — 
To  the  sob  of  the  world's  heart  did   the   meteor-light 
depart. 
Earth  darken,  and  the  Altar  fall  defiled. 
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Then  aloud  the  Phantom  vow'd,  *  Look  upon  me,  O  ye 
proud  ! 
Kiss  my  footprints  !     I  am  reaper,  ye  are  wheat ! 
Ye  shall  tremble  at  my  name,  ye  shall  eat  my  bread  in 
shame, 
I  will  make  ye  gather  tame  beneath  my  Seat.' 
And  the  gold  that  had  been  bright  on  the  hair  of  Kings 
at  night, 
Ere  dawn  was  shining  dust  about  his  feet. 

At  this  hour  behold  him  tower,  in  the  darkness  of  his 
power, 
Look  upon  him,  search  his  features,  O  ye  free  ! 
Is   there   hope   for   living   things   in  this  fiery  King  of 
Kings, 
Doth  the  song  that  Freedom  sings  fit  such  as  he  ? 
Is  it  night  or  is  it  day,  while  ye  bleed  beneath  his  sway  ? 
It  is  night,  deep  night  on  earth  and  air  and  sea. 

Still  the  height  of  the  world's  night.     There  is  neither 
warmth  nor  light, 
And  the  heart  of  Earth  is  heavy  as  a  stone  \ 
And  within  the  night's  dark  core  where  the  sad  Cross 
gleam  d  before 
Sits  the  Shape  that  Kings  adore,  upon  a  Throne ; 

N  2 
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And  the  nations  desolate  crawl  beneath  and  curse  their 
fate, 
And  the  wind  goes  by  and  bites  them  to  the  bone. 

O  Sire  that  mad'st  the  Fire,  and  the  Shape  that  dread 
and  dire 
Came  from  thence,  the  first  and  last  born  of  the  same, 
To  Thee  we  praying  throng,  for  Thou  alone  art  strong, 

To  right  our  daily  wrong  and  bitter  shame  : 
From  the  aching  breast  of  earth,  lift  the  red  Fire  and  its 
birth  ! 
Consume  them — let  them  vanish  in  one  flame  ! 


II 

THE   avatar's   dream 
(Buonaparte  loquitur,  at  Erfurt) 

The  cup  is  overflowing.     Pour,  pour  yet. 

My  Famulus — pour  with  free  arm-sweep  still, 

And  when  the  wine  is  running  o'er  the  brim, 

Sparkling  with  golden  bubbles  in  the  sun, 

I  will  stoop  down  and  drink  the  full  great  draught 

Of  glory,  and  as  did  those  heroes  old 

Drinking  ambrosia  in  the  happy  isles, 
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Dilate  at  once  to  perfect  demigod. 

Meantime,  I  feast  my  eyes  as  the  wine  runs 

And  the  cup  fills.     Fill  up,  my  Famulus  ! 

Pour  out  the  precious  juice  of  all  the  earth, 

Pour  with  great  arm-sweep,  that  the  world  may  see. 

O  Famulus — O  Spirit — O  good  Soul, 
Come  close  to  me  and  listen — curl  thyself 
Up  in  my  breast — let  us  drink  ecstasy 
Together  j  for  the  charm  thou  taughtest  me 
Is  working  like  slow  poison  in  the  veins 
Of  the  great  Nations  :  each,  a  wild-beast  tamed, 
Looks  mildly  in  mine  eyes  and  from  my  hand 
Eats  gently  ;  and  this  day  I  speak  the  charm 
To  Russia,  and,  behold  !  the  crafty  eyes 
Blink  sleepily,  while  on  the  fatal  lips 
Hovers  the  smile  of  appetite  half-fed, 
Half-hungry  :  he  being  won,  all  else  is  won, 
And  at  our  feet,  our  veritable  slave. 
Lies  Europe.     Whisper  now,  Soul  of  my  Soul, 
Since  we  have  won  this  Europe  with  the  sword, 
How  we  shall  portion  it  to  men  anew. 

First,  in  the  centre  of  the  West,  I  set 

My  signet  like  a  star,  and  on  a  rock 

Base  the  imperial  Throne  :  seated  whereon, 
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The  royal  crown  of  France  upon  my  head, 
At  hand  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy, 
And  in  my  sceptre  blended  as  a  sign 
The  hereditary  gems  of  Italy, 
Spain,  Holland,  I  shall  see  beneath  my  feet 
My  Puppets  sit  with  strings  that  reach  my  hand  : 
Murat  upon  the  throne  of  Italy, 
Jerome  upon  new-born  Westphalia, 
Louis  the  lord  of  Holland,  and  perchance 
A  kinsman  in  the  Prussian  dotard's  place  ; 
And,'  lower  yet,  still  puppets  to  my  hand. 
Saxony,  Wiirternberg,  Bavaria, 
The  petty  principalities  and  powers, 
All  smiling  up  in  our  hot  thunderous  air ; — 
And  all  the  thrones,  the  kingdoms,  and  the  powers 
That  break  to  life  beneath  them,  murmuring 
<  Hail,  King  of  Europe — Emperor  of  the  West.' 

Thus  far.     Still  farther  ?     Driven  to  the  East, 

First  by  fond  cunning,  afterwards  by  blows. 

The  Russian's  eyes  bloodshot  with  greed  will  watch. 

While  still  our  flood-tide  inexhaustible 

Of  Empire  washes  to  the  Danube,  rolls 

Into  the  Baltic,  and  with  one  huge  wave 

Covers  the  plains  of  Poland.     Then  at  last 

The  mighty  Empires  of  the  East  and  West 
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Shall  clash  together  in  the  final  blow, 

And  that  which  loses  shall  be  driven  on 

To  lead  the  heathen  on  in  Asia, 

And  that  which  hurls  the  other  to  such  doom 

Shall  be  the  chosen  Regent  of  the  World. 

Shall  this  be  so,  O  Spirit  ?     Pour,  O  pour — 

Yea,  let  me  feast  mine  eyes  upon  the  wine, 

Albeit  I  drink  not.     See  ! — Napoleon, 

Waif  from  the  island  in  the  southern  sea, 

Sun  to  whom  all  the  Kings  o'  the  earth  are  stars, 

Sword  before  which  all  earthly  swords  are  straws. 

Child  of  the  Revolution,  Crown  and  Head, 

Heart,  Soul,  Arm,  King,  of  all  Humanity  ! 

O  Famulus — in  God's  name  keep  my  soul 
From  swooning  to  vain-glory.     I  believe 
God  (not  the  other)  sends  thee,  that  thy  mouth 
May  fill  me  with  a  message  for  the  race, 
And  purge  the  peevish  and  distemper'd  world 
Of  her  hereditary  plague  of  Kings. 
For  Man,  I  say,  shall  in  due  season  grow 
Back  to  the  likeness  that  he  wore  at  first, 
One  mighty  nation  peopling  the  green  earth, 
One  equal  people  with  one  King  and  head. 
One  Kingdom  with  one  Temple,  and  therein 
No  priest,  no  idol,  no  dark  sacrifice. 
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But  spheric  music  and  the  dreamy  Hght 

Of  heaven's  mild  azure  and  the  changeless  stars. 

The  curse  of  earth  hath  been  the  folly  of  peace 

Under  vain  rulers,  so  dividing  earth, 

That  twenty  thousand  kings  of  Lilliput 

Strutted  and  fretted  heaven  and  teased  the  time, 

Kept  nature's  skin  for  ever  on  the  sting 

Like  vermin,  and  perplex'd  Humanity 

With  petty  pangs  and  peevish  tyranny, 

While  the  soul  sickened  of  obscure  disease. 

And  the  innumerable  limbs  of  state 

Moved  paralysed,  most  inert,  or  dead.    . 

Came  Revolution  like  avenging  fire  \ 

And  in  the  red  flash  miserable  men 

Beheld  themselves  and  wondered — saw  their  Kings 

Still  strutting  Lilliputian  in  the  glare, — 

And  laugh'd  till  heaven  rung, — gave  one  fierce  look 

To  heaven,  and  rose.     Outraged  Columbia 

Breath'd  o'er  the  sea,  and  scorch'd  the  insolent  cheek 

Of  Albion.     Albion  paled  before  the  flame. 

The  darken'd  embers  faded  in  the  West, 

And  all  was  still  again  ;  when  one  mad  morn 

Men  wakening,  saw  the  heights  of  France  afire  ! 

Earth  shook  to  her  foundation,  and  the  light 

Illumed  the  hemispheres  from  west  to  east, 

And  men  that  walk  beneath  and  under  us, 
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Holding  their  heads  to  other  stars,  beheld 

The  glory  flaming  from  the  underworld. 

The  little  Kings  of  Europe,  lily-pale, 

Scream'd  shrill  to  one  another.     Germany 

In  her  deep  currents  of  philosophy 

Mirror'd  the  fiery  horror.     Russia. groaned, 

Sheeted  in  snows  that  took  the  hue  of  blood 

Under  the  fierce  reflection.     Italy, 

Spain  and  the  Tyrol,  wild  Helvetia, 

Caught  havoc  ;  and  even  on  the  white  English  crags 

A  few  strong  spirits,  in  a  race  that  binds 

Ets  body  in  chains  and  calls  them  Liberty, 

And  calls  each  fresh  link  Progress,  stood  erect 

With  faces  pale  that  hunger'd  to  the  light. 

Then,  like  a  hero  in  his  anguish,  burnt 

Poor  gentle  Louis,  whom  the  stars  destined 

To  be  a  barber  and  who  was  a  King, 

And  as  he  flamed  and  went  like  very  straw, 

Earth  shriek'd  and  fever'd  France  grew  raving  mad. 

Pass  o'er  the  wild  space  of  delirium. 

When  France  upon  her  stony  bed  of  pain 

Raved,   screamed,   blasphemed,  was  medicined   with 

blood, 
Forgot  all  issues  and  the  course  of  time  ; 
And  come  to  that  supremer,  stiller  hour 
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When,  facing  these  fierce  wasps  of  Kings  who  flocked 

To  sting  the  weary  sufferer  to  death, 

/  rose  and  stood  behind  her,  drove  them  back. 

So  !  with  a  sword-sweep.     Those  were  merry  days, 

My  Spirit  !     These  were  spring  days,  winds  of  war 

Sharp-blowing,  but  the  swallow  on  the  way 

Already  bringing  summer  from  the  south  ! 

Then  one  by  one  I  held  these  little  Kings 

Between  my  fingers  and  inspected  them 

Like  curious  insects,  while  with  buzz  and  hiss 

Their  tiny  stings  were  shooting  in  and  out  ; 

And  how  I  laugh'd 

To  think  such  wretched  vermin  had  so  long 

Tortured  unhappy  Man,  and  to  despair 

Driven  him  and  his  through  infinite  ways  of  woe  ! 

When,  with  one  sweep  of  his  great  arm,  one  blow 

Of  his  sharp  palm,  he  might  annihilate 

Such  creatures  by  the  legion  and  in  sooth 

Exterminate  the  breed  !     O  Spirit  of  Man  ! 

A  foolish  Titan  !  foolish  now  as  then. 

Guided  about  the  earth  like  a  blind  man 

By  any  hand  that  leads, 

And  then  and  now  unconscious  of  a  frame 

Whose  strength,  into  one  mighty  effort  gathered, 

Might  shake  the  firmament  of  heaven  itself ! 
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.  .  .  Well,  we  have  done  this  service.     We  have  freed 

Earth  from  its  pest  of  Kings,  so  that  they  crawl 

Powerless  and  stingless  ;  we  have  medicined 

Desperate  disease  with  direful  remedies  ; 

And  lo,  the  mighty  Spirit  of  mankind 

Hath  stagger'd  from  the  sick-bed  to  his  feet, 

And  feebly  totters,  picking  darken'd  steps, 

And  while  I  lead  him  on  scarce  sees  the  sun. 

But  questions  feebly  *  Whither  ?  '     Whither  ?     Indeed 

I  am  dumb,  and  all  Earth's  voices  are  as  dumb — 

God  is  not  dumber  on  his  throne.     In  vain 

I  would  peer  forward,  but  the  path  is  black. 

Ay, — whither  ? 

O  what  peevish  fools  are  mortals, 
Tormented  by  a  raven  on  each  shoulder, 
'  Whither  ? '  and  *  wherefore  ?  '    Shall  I  stand  and  gape 
At  heaven,  straining  eyes  into  the  tomb. 
Like  some  purblind  philosopher  or  bard 
Asking  stale  questions  of  the  Infinite 
Dumb  with  God's  secret  ?  questioning  the  winds. 
The  waves,  the  stars,  all  things  that  live  and  move, 
All  signs,  all  augurs  ?     Never  yet  hath  one 
Accorded  answer.     '  Whither  ? '  Death  replies 
With  dusky  smile.     '  Wherefore  ? '     The  echoes  laugh 
Their  *  wherefore  ?  wherefore  ?  '     Of  the  time  unborn, 
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And  of  the  inevitable  Law,  no  voice 
Bears  witness.     The  pale  Man  upon  the  Cross 
Moan'd, — and  beheld  no  further  down  the  Void 
Than  those  who  gather'd  round  to  see  him  die. 

Ay, — but  the  Soul,  being  weather-wise,  can  guess 
The  morrow  by  the  sunset,  can  it  not  ? 
And  there  are  signs  about  the  path  whereon 
I  guide  the  foolish  Titan,  that  imply 
Darkness  and  hidden  dangers.     All  these  last 
I  smile  at ;  but,  O  Soul  within  my  Soul, 
'Tis  he,  the  fooHsh  Titan's  self,  I  fear; 
For,  though  I  have  a  spell  upon  him  now. 
And  say  it,  and  he  follows,  any  morn 
(Awakening  from  his  torpor  as  he  woke 
One  bloody  morn  in  Paris  and  went  wild), 
He  may  put  out  his  frightful  strength  again, 
And  with  one  mighty  shock  of  agony 
Bring  down  the  roof  of  Empire  on  my  head. 
He  loves  me  now,  and  to  my  song  of  war 
Murmurs  deep  undertone,  and  as  he  goes 
Fondles  the  hand  that  leads  ;  but  day  by  day 
Must  I  devise  new  songs  and  promises, 
More  bloody  incantation,  lest  he  rouse 
And  rend  me.     Oftentimes  it  seems  he  leads, 
I  follow, — he  the  Tyrant,  I  the  Slave, — 
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And  it,  perchance,  were  better  had  I  paused 
At  Amiens,  nor  with  terrible  words  and  ways 
Led  him  thus  far,  still  whispering  in  his  ear 
That  he  at  last  shall  look  on  '  Liberty.' 

Liberty  ?     Have  I  luU'd  him  with  a  Lie  ? 
Or  shall  the  Titan  Spirit  of  man  be  led 
To  look  again  upon  the  face  of  her, 
His  first  last  love,  a  spirit  woman-shaped, 
W^iom  in  the  sweet  beginning  he  beheld. 
Adored,  loved,  lost,  pursued,  whom  still  in  tears 
He  yearns  for ;  in  whose  name  alone  all  Kings 
Have  led  and  guided  him  a  space  and  throve, 
Denying  whom  all  Kings  have  died  in  turn, 
Whose  memory  is  perfume,  light  and  dream, 
Whose  hope  is  incense,  music,  bliss,  and  tears, 
To  him  whose  great  heart  with  immortal  beat 
Measures  the  dark  march  of  Humanity. 
I  do  believe  this  Shape  he  saw  and  loved 
Was  but  a  Phantasm,  unsubstantial,  strange, 
A  vision  never  to  be  held  and  had, 
A  spectral  woman  ne'er  to  be  enjoyed ; 
But  such  a  thought  whisper'd  into  his  ear 
Were  rank  as  blasphemy  cried  up  at  God. 
The  name  is  yet  a  madness,  a  supreme 
Ecstasy  and  delirium  !     All  things 
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That  cry  it,  move  the  tears  into  the  eyes 
Of  the  sad  Titan.     Echoed  from  the  heights 
Of  France,  it  made  him  mad,  and  in  his  rage 
He  tore  at  Earth's  foundations.     Evermore 
He  turns  his  suffering  orbs  upon  the  dark, 
Uplifts  his  gentle  hands  to  the  chill  stars. 
Pauses  upon  the  path,  and  in  the  ear 
Of  him  who  leadeth  cries  with  broken  voice, 
'  How  long,  how  long,  how  long  ?  ' 

And  unto  him, 
This  Titan,  I,  supreme  of  all  the  earth, 
Am  but  a  pigmy  (let  me  whisper  it !) 
And  I  have  won  upon  him  with  strange  lies, 
And  he  has  suffered  all  indignities. 
Bonds,  chains,  a  band  to  blindfold  both  his  eyes. 
Patient  and  meek,  since  I  have  sworn  at  last 
To  lead  him  to  the  trysting-place  where  waits 
His  constant  love  and  most  immortal  Bride. 
Still  in  mine  ears  he  murmureth  her  name, 
And  follows.     I  have  led  him  on  through  fire, 
Blood,  darkness,  tears,  and  still  he  hath  been  tame, 
Tho'  ofttimes  shrinking  from  things  horrible, 
And  on  and  on  he  follows  even  now, 
Blindfold,  with  slower  and  less  willing  feet — 
I  fear  with  slower  and  less  willing  feet — 
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And  still  I  lead,  thro'  lurid  light  from  heaven, 
Wliither  I  know  not.     '  Whither  ! '  Oftentimes 
My  great  heart  fails,  lest  on  some  morn  we  reach 
That  portal  o'er  which  flaming  Arch  is  writ, 
'  All  hope  abandon  ye  who  enter  here  ! ' 
And  he,  perceiving  he  hath  been  befooFd, 
Will  cast  me  from  him  with  his  last  fierce  breath 
Down  thro'  the  gate  into  some  pit  of  doom. 

Meantime  he  follows  smiling.     O  Famulus  ! 
Could  I  but  dream  that  she,  the  Shape  he  seeks, 
Whom  men  name  Liberty,  and  gods  name  Peace, 
Were  human,  could  inhale  this  dense  dark  air, 
Could  live  and  dwell  on  earth,  and  rear  the  race, 
'T  were  well, — for  by  Almighty  God  I  swear 
I  would  find  out  a  means  to  join  their  hands 
And  bless  them,  and  abide  their  grateful  doom. 
But  she  he  seeks  I  know  to  be  a  dream, 
A  vision  of  the  rosy  morning  mist, 
A  creature  foreign  to  the  earth  and  sea. 
Ne'er  to  be  look'd  upon  by  mortal  soul 
Out  of  the  mortal  vision.     Wherefore  still 
I  fear  this  Titan.     I  can  never  appease 
His  hungry  yearning  wholly.     He  will  bear 
No  future  chains,  no  closer  blindfolding, 
And  if  a  fatal  whisper  reach  his  ear, 
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I  and  all  mine  are  wholly  wreck'd  and  lost. 

Yet  is  this  Titan  old  so  weak  of  wit, 

So  senile-minded  though  so  huge  of  frame, 

So  deaf  to  warning  voices  when  they  cry, 

That,  should  no  angel  light  from  heaven  and  speak 

The  mad  truth  in  his  ear,  he  will  proceed 

Patiently  as  a  lamb.     He  counteth  not 

The  weary  years  ;  his  eyes  are  shut  indeed 

With  a  half  smile,  to  see  the  mystic  Face 

Pictured  upon  his  brain  ;  only  at  times 

He  lifteth  lids  and  gazeth  wildly  round, 

Clutching  at  the  cold  hand  of  him  that  guides, — 

But  with  a  whisper  he  is  calm'd  again. 

Relapsing  back  into  his  gentle  dream. 

0  he  is  patient,  and  he  will  await 
Century  after  century  in  peace, 

So  that  he  hears  sweet  songs  of  her  he  seeks, 
So  that  his  guides  do  speak  to  him  of  her, 
So  that  he  thinks  to  clasp  her  in  the  end. 

The  end  ?    Sweet  sprite,  the  end  is  what  I  fear — 
If  I  might  live  for  ever,  Famulus  ! — 
Why  am  I  not  immortal  and  a  god  ? 

1  have  caused  tears  enough,  as  bitter  tears 
As  ever  by  the  rod  divine  were  struck 
Out  of  this  rock  of  earth.     O  for  a  spell 
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WTierevvith  to  cheat  old  Death,  whose  feet  I  hear 

Afar  off,  for  I  hate  the  bony  touch 

Of  hands  that  change  the  purple  for  the  shroud  ! 

Yet  I  could  go  in  peace  (since  all  must  go) 

So  that  my  seed  were  risen  and  in  its  eyes 

I  saw  assurance  of  imperial  thoughts. 

Strength,  and  a  will  to  grasp  the  thunderbolt 

I  leave  unhurl'd  beside  the  Olympian  throne. 

Ah  God,  to  die,  and  into  the  dark  gloom 

Drag  that  throne  with  me,  to  the  hollow  laugh 

Of  the  awakening  Titan  !     All  my  peers 

Are  ciphers,  all  my  brethren  are  mere  Kings 

Of  the  old  fashion,  only  strengthen'd  now 

By  my  strong  sunshine  j  reft  of  that,  they  die, 

Like  sunflowers  in  the  darkness.    Death,  old  Death, 

Touch  me  this  day,  or  any  dark  day  soon, 

And  I  and  mine  are  like  the  miser's  hoard, 

A  glorious  and  a  glittering  pile  of  gold 

Changed  to  a  fluttering  heap  of  withered  leaves. 

This  must  not  be.     No,  I  must  have  a  child. 
I  must  be  firm  and  from  my  bed  divorce 
The  barren  woman.     Furthermore,  to  link 
My  throne  with  all  the  lesser  thrones  of  earth, 
I  must  wed  the  seed  of  Kings.  Which  seed,  which  child  ? 
Which  round  ripe  armful  of  new  destiny  ? 
Ill  o 
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Which  regal  mould  for  my  imperial  issue  ? 

Thine,  fruitful  house  of  Hapsburg  ?     Russia,  thine  ? 

The  greater,  not  the  lesser.     I  must  wed 

Seed  of  the  Czar,  and  so  with  nuptial  rites 

Unite  the  empires  of  the  East  and  West. 

Fill,  fill,  my  Famulus,  the  golden  cup 

I  thirst  for ;  all  the  peril  as  I  gaze 

Hath  faded.     I  no  more  with  fluttering  lips 

Cry  '  Whither  ? '  but  with  hands  outstretch'd  I  watch 

Rubily  glistening  glory.     It  shall  thrive  ! 

King  of  the  West,  sowing  the  seed  of  Kings 

First  of  the  Empire  of  the  Golden  Age, 

The  sleeping  Titan,  and  the  quiet  Sea  ; 

Light  of  the  Lotus  and  all  mortal  eyes, 

Whose  orbit  nations  like  to  heliotropes 

Shall  follow  with  lesser  circle  and  sweet  sound  ! 


Ill 

THE    ELEMENTAL    QUEST 
SEMI-CHORUS    I 

Form  of  her  the  Titan  full  of  patience 
Sees  amid  the  darkness  of  the  nations  ; 
Voice  of  her  whose  sound  in  the  beginning 
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Came  upon  him  desolate  and  sinning ; 
Face  and  fairest  form  of  her  whose  gleaming 
Soothes  his  gentle  spirit  into  dreaming  ; 
Spirit !  whom  the  Titan  sees  above  him  ! 

SEMI-CHORUS    II 

Gentle  eyes  that  shine  and  seem  to  love  him  ! 
Tender  touch,  the  thrill  of  her  sweet  fingers, 
Thrill  that  reach'd  his  soul  and  bums  and  lingers  ; 
Breath  of  her,  and  scent  of  her,  and  bliss  of  her  ; 
Dream  of  her,  and  smile  of  her,  and  kiss  of  her  ! 
Come  again,  and  speak,  and  bend  above  him, 
Spirit  that  came  once  and  seemed  to  love  him. 

THE   TITAN 

How  long,  how  long  ? 

SEMI-CHORUS   I 

Courage,  great  heart  and  strong, 
Break  not,  but  beat  low  chime 
To  the  dark  flow  of  Time ; 
Follow  the  path  foot-worn, 
Sad  night  and  dewy  morn. 
Under  the  weary  sun 
Follow,  O  mighty  one  ; 
Under  dim  moon  and  star  ! 
o  2 
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THE   TITAN 

Whither  ?     How  far,  how  far  ? 

SEMI-CHORUS   I 

Spirit  of  the  fathomless  abysses, 
Spirit  that  he  looked  upon  and  misses, 
Free  and  fair  and  perfect,  more  than  human, 
Bringing  love  and  peace-gifts  Hke  a  woman  ; 
Come  unto  him,  listen  to  his  pleading. 

SEMI-CHORUS    II 

Mark  his  patience,  hear  his  gentle  interceding  ; 
O'er  mountain  upon  mountain  left  behind  thee, 
He  hath  cheerly  climb'd  in  vain  to  find  thee  : 
Wild  waters  he  hath  cross'd,  wild  sea  and  river, 
All  countries  he  hath  traversed,  faithful  ever. 
Ever  hoping,  ever  waiting,  never  seeing. 

CHORUS 

Spirit  seen  in  some  long  darken'd  being, 
Spirit  that  he  saw  at  the  world's  portal. 
Saw,  and  knew,  and  loved,  and  felt  immortal, 
Spirit  that  he  wearies  for  and  misses. 
Answer  from  the  fathomless  abysses  ! 
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THE   TITAN 

How  long,  how  long  ? 

SEMI-CHORUS    I 

Courage,  O  Titan  strong  ! 
Courage,  from  place  to  place 
Still  follow  the  voice  and  the  face  ! 

THE   TITAN 

Whither? 

A   VOICE   AFAR 

O  hither ! 

THE   TITAN 

Whither  ? 

SEMI-CHORUS   I 

Voice  of  her  he  follows  in  dumb  pleasure, 
Camest  thou  from  the  earth  or  from  the  azure ; 
Camest  thou  from  the  pastures  on  the  mountains, 
From  the  ocean,  from  the  rivers,  from  the  fountains, 
From  the  vapours  blowing  o'er  him  while  he  hearkens, 
From  the  ocean  hoar  that  beats  his  feet  and  darkens, 
From  the  star  that  on  the  sea-fringe  melts  and  glistens  ? 
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SEMI-CHORUS   II 

O  homeless  voice,  he  maddens  as  he  Hstens, 
O  voice  divine,  his  wild  lips  part  asunder ; 
He  speaketh,  and  his  words  are  a  low  thunder. 

THE   TITAN 

Whither,  O  whither? 


VOICE  AFAR 


Hither  ! 


THE   TITAN 

Whither  ?   Wherefore,  while  I  wait  in  patience, 
Mock  her  voice,  O  voices  of  the  nations  ; 
Wherefore  by  night  and  day. 
Where'er  my  slow  feet  stray. 
Trouble  all  hours  with  wild  reverberations. 

Mountain  winds,  ye  name  her  name  unto  me  ! 
Flowing  rivers  glance  and  thrill  it  thro'  me  ! 

Earth,  water,  air,  and  sky, 

Name  her  as  I  go  by  ! 
With  her  dim  ghost  the  floating  clouds  pursue  me 
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All  of  these  have  seen  her  face  and  love  her, 
Earth  beneath  and  heaven  that  bends  above  her ; 

The  rain-wreck  and  the  storm 

Mimic  the  one  fair  form, 
The  whirlwind  knows  her  name  and  cries  it  over. 

Flowers  are  sown  by  her  bright  foot,  wherever 
They  are  flashing  past  by  mere  and  river ; 

Birds  in  the  forest  stir, 

Singing  mad  praise  of  her  ; 
All  green  paths  know  her,  tho'  she  flies  for  ever. 


CHORUS 

Joy  of  wind  and  wave  and  cloud  and  blossom. 
Pause  at  last,  and  fall  upon  his  bosom  ! 

THE   TITAN 

None  behold  her  twice,  but  having  conn'd  her, 
While  she  flashes  past  with  feet  that  wander. 
Remember  the  blest  gleam, 
And  grow  by  it,  and  dream, 
And  fondle  the  sweet  memory,  and  ponder. 

All  have  known  her,  and  yet  none  possess  her ; 
None  behold  her,  yet  all  things  caress  her ; 
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The  warmth  of  her  white  feet, 
Where  it  doth  fall  so  sweet, 
Abides  for  ever  there,  and  all  things  bless  her. 

Faster  than  the  prophesying  swallow, 
Fast  by  wood  and  sea  and  hill  and  hollow. 

Sought  by  all  things  that  be, 

But  most  of  all  by  me. 
She  flieth  none  know  whither,  and  I  follow. 

SEMI-CHORUS    I 

O  wherefore,  radiant  one. 
Under  the  moon  and  sun. 
Glimmer  away  ? 

VOICE   AFAR 

Here  on  the  heights  I  stay ; 
Come  hither. 


THE    TITAN 

Whither  ? 

VOICE    AFAR 

O  hither  ! 
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CHORUS 


Form  of  her  the  Titan  full  of  patience 
Sees  amid  the  darkness  of  the  nations  ; 
Voice  of  her  whose  song  in  the  beginning 
Came  upon  him  desolate  and  sinning; 
Face  and  fairest  form  of  her  whose  gleaming 
Soothes  his  gentle  spirit  into  dreaming ; 
Touch  of  her,  the  thrill  of  her  quick  fingers, 
Thrill  that  reach'd  his  soul  and  burns  and  lingers  ; 
Soul  beyond  his  soul,  yet  ever  near  it, 
His  heart's  home,  and  haven  of  his  spirit ; 
Joy  of  wind  and  wave  and  cloud  and  blossom, 
Pause  at  last,  and  fall  upon  his  bosom  ! 


IV 

THE    ELEMENTAL   DOOM 

CHORUS    OF   SPIRITS 

Strange  hands  are  passed  across  our  eyes, 
Before  our  souls  strange  visions  rise 
And  dim  shapes  flash  and  flee. 
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The  mists  of  dream  are  backward  roU'd — 
As  from  a  mountain,  we  behold 
What  is,  and  yet  shall  be. 

A  VOICE. 

Speak,  while  the  depths  of  dream  unfold, 
What  is  it  that  ye  see  ? 

SEMI-CHORUS    I 

'Tis  vision.     Lo,  before  us  stands, 
Casting  his  shade  on  many  lands, 
The  mighty  Titan,  by  the  sea 
Of  tempest-tost  humanity  ; 
And  to  the  earth,  and  sea,  and  sky, 
He  uttereth  a  thunder- cry 

Out  of  his  breaking  heart, 
And  the  fierce  elements  reply. 

And  earth  is  cloven  apart. 

SEMI-CHORUS    II 

Like  sparks  blown  from  a  forge,  the  spheres 
Drift  o'er  us  j — all  our  eyes  and  ears 

Are  full  of  fire  and  sound. 
With  blood  about  him  blown  like  rain, 
We  see  how  on  a  darken'd  plain 

Stands  the  Avatar,  crown'd. 
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Silent  he  waits,  and  white  as  death, 

Looks  in  the  Titan's  eyes. 
They  stand — the  black  sky  holds  its  breath — 

The  deep  Sea  stills  its  cries, 
The  mad  storm  hushes  driving  past, 
The  sick  stars  pause  and  gaze — the  blast, 
The  wind-rent  rain,  the  vapours  dark, 
Like  dead  things  crouch,  and  wait,  and  hark  ; 
And  lo  !  those  twain  alone  and  dumb 

Loom  desolate  and  strange. 

SEMI-CHORUS   I 

Is  the  time  come  ? 

SEMI-CHORUS    II 

The  time  is  come. 

CHORUS 

Titan,  to  thy  revenge  ! 

SEMI-CHORUS    I 

O  look  and  listen  ! 
His  great  eyes  glisten. 
Like  an  oak  the  storm  rendeth 
He  swayeth  and  bendeth, 
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With  lips  torn  asunder 
He  shakes,  but  no  thunder 
Comes  thence. 


SEMI-CHORUS   II 

While  still  nigh  him, 
With  smiles  that  defy  him, 
The  crown'd  one  is  standing, — 
His  pale  look  commanding 
A  tigress,  that  crouching 
Beneath  him  and  touching 

His  feet  with  low  cries, 
Waits,  fiercely  betraying 
Blood's  thirst  yet  obeying 

His  eyes  ! 

CHORUS 

Is  he  doom'd  ? 

A   VOICE 

He  is  doom'd. 


CHORUS 


Oh,  by  whom  ? 
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VOICE  * 

By  the  child  yet  unborn  in  the  womb, 
By  the  dead  laid  to  sleep  in  the  tomb, 
He  is  doom'd,  he  is  doom'd. 

CHORUS 

Speak  his  doom  ! 

THE   TITAN 

Napoleon  !  Napoleon  ! 

THE  AVATAR 

Who  cries  ? 

THE   TITAN 

I,  child  of  the  earth  and  the  skies, 
I,  Titan,  the  mystical  birth, 
WTiose  voice  since  the  morning  of  earth 
Hath  doom'd  such  as  thou  in  the  end, 
Speak  thy  doom  ! 

THE   AVATAR 

Speak  !     I  smile  and  attend. 
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THE    TITAN 

Because  thou  hast  with  Hes  and  incantations, 
With  broken  vows  and  false  asseverations, 

For  thine  own  ends  accurst, 

Betrayed  me  from  the  first, 
I  speak,  and  doom  thee,  in  the  name  of  nations. 

Because  I  have  wander'd  Hke  a  great  stream  flowing 
From  its  own  channel  and  thro'  strange  gulfs  going, 

So  that  for  years  and  years 

I  must  retrace  in  tears 
The  black  and  barren  pathway  of  thy  showing. 

Because  one  further  step  after  thy  leading 
Had  hurl'd  me  down  to  doom  past  interceding, 

So  that  I  never  again, 

In  passion  or  in  pain, 
Might  look  upon  the  face  I  follow  pleading. 

Because  thou  hast  led  me  blind,  knee-deep  thro'  slaughter, 
Thro'  fields  of  blood  that  wash'd  our  way  like  water, 

Because  in  that  divine 

Name  I  adore,  and  mine, 
Thou  hast  bruised  Earth,  and  to  desolation  brought  her. 
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Because  thou  hast  been  a  liar  and  blasphemer, 
Deeming  me  triply  dotard  and  a  dreamer. 

Because  thy  hand  at  length 

Would  strike  me  in  my  strength, 
IVIe,  deathless  !  me,  diviner  and  supremer  ! 

Because  all  voices  of  the  earth  and  azure, 

All  things  that  breathe,  all  things  curst  for  thy  pleasure, 

All  poor  dead  men  who  died 

To  feed  thy  bitter  pride. 
All  living,  all  dead,  cry — mete  to  him  our  measure  ! 

Because  thou  hast  slain  Kings,  and  as  a  token 
Stolen  their  crov/ns  and  worn  them,  having  spoken 

My  curse  against  the  same  ; 

Because  all  things  proclaim 
That  thou  didst  swear  a  troth,  and  that  'tis  broken. 

By  her  whom  thou  didst  swear  under  God's  heaven 
To  find  ;  by  her  who  being  found  was  driven 

O'er  earth,  air,  sky,  and  sea. 

Thro'  desolate  ways,  by  thee. 
With  voice  appealing  and  with  raiment  riven  ! 

Because  thou  hast  turned  upon  and  violated 
Her  soul  to  whom  thou  first  wert  consecrated, 
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Because,  thro'  thy  soul's  lie 
And  life's  delusion,  I 
Must  wait  more  ages,  who  have  wept  and  waited 

Since  the  beginning.     By  the  soul  of  Patience, 
Sick  of  thy  face  and  its  abominations, 

I  speak  on  thine  and  thee 

The  doom  of  Destiny, 
Hear  it,  and  die,  hear  in  the  name  of  nations  ! 


Is  he  doom'd  ? 


SEMI-CHORUS    I 
SEMI-CHORUS    II 

He  is  doom'd.     'Tis  the  end. 

THE   TITAN 


Napoleon ! 


THE   AVATAR 

Speak  !  I  attend. 

THE   TITAN 

Utter  the  doom  thou  dost  crave. 

THE   AVATAR 

'Tis  spoken.     A  shroud  and  a  grave. 
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THE   TITAN 

0  voices  of  earth,  air,  and  sky. 
Hear  ye  his  doom,  and  reply. 

HUMAN    VOICES 

Death  is  sleep.     Let  him  wake  and  not  die. 

THE   TITAN 

Because  by  thee  all  comfort  hath  been  taken, 
So  that  the  Earth  rocks  still  forlorn  and  shaken. 

Staring  at  the  sad  skies 

With  sleepless  aching  eyes, 
Thou  shalt  not  die,  but  wait  and  watch  and  waken. 

This  is  thy  doom.     Lone  as  a  star  thy  being 

Shall  see  the  waves  break  and  the  drift-cloud  fleeing, 

Hear  the  wind  cry  and  grow, 

Watch  the  great  waters  flow, 
And  seeing  all,  shine  hid  from  all  men's  seeing. 

Here  on  this  Isle  amid  a  sea  of  sorrow 

1  cast  thee  down.     Black  night  and  weary  morrow. 
Lie  there  alone,  forgot. 

So  doom'd  and  pitied  not ; 
Let  all  things  watch  thy  face,  and  thy  face  borrow 
III  p 
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The  look  of  these  mad  elements  that  ever 
Strike,  scream,  and  mingle,  sever  and  dissever  ; 

Gather  from  air  and  sea 

The  thirst  of  all  things  free, 
The  up-looking  want,  the  hunger  ceasing  never. 

All  shall  forget  thee.     Thou  shalt  hear  the  nations 
Flocking  with  music  light  and  acclamations 

To  kiss  his  royal  feet 

Who  sitteth  in  thy  Seat, 
Surrounded  by  the  slaves  of  lofty  stations. 

A  rock  in  the  lone  Sea  shall  be  thy  pillow. 

In  the  wide  waste  of  gray  wave  and  green  billow, 

The  days  shall  rise  and  set 

In  silence,  and  forget 
To  sun  thee,— a  black  shape  beneath  a  willow 

Watching  the  weary  waters  with  heart  bleeding  ; 
Or  dreaming  cheek  upon  thy  hand  ;  or  reading 

The  book  upon  thy  knee  ; 

And  ever  as  the  sea 
Moans,  raising  eyes  to  the  still  heavens,  and  pleading 

Till  like  a  wave  worn  out  with  silent  breaking 
Or  like  a  wind  blown  weary  \  thou,  forsaking 
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Thy  tenement  of  clay, 
Shalt  wear  and  waste  away, 
And  grow  a  portion  of  the  ever- waking 

Tumult  of  cloud  and  sea.     Feature  by  feature 
Losing  the  likeness  of  the  living  creature, 

Returning  back  thy  form 

To  its  elements  of  storm, 
Thou  shalt  dissolve  in  the  great  wreck  of  Nature. 


SEMI-CHORUS    I 

Is  it  done  ? 

SEMI-CHORUS    II 

It  is  done. 


SEMI-CHORUS    I 

Look  again. 

SEMI-CHORUS    II 

I  see  on  the  rock  in  the  main 
The  Shape  sitting  dark  by  the  sea, 
And  his  shade,  and  the  shade  of  the  tree 
Where  he  sitteth,  are  pencil'd  jet-black 
On  the  luminous  sky  at  his  back ; 

p  2 
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But  lo  !  while  I  gaze,  from  the  sky- 
Like  phantoms  they  vanish  and  die  : — 
All  is  dark. 

SEMI-CHORUS    I 

Look  again. 

SEMI-CHORUS    II 

Hark,  O  hark  ! 

SEMI-CHORUS    I 

A  shrill  cry  is  piercing  the  dark — 
Like  the  multitudinous  moan 
Of  the  waves  as  they  clash,  comes  a  groan 
From  afar — 

THE   TITAN 

What  is  this,  O  ye  free  ? 

SEMI-CHORUS    II 

He  has  gone  like  a  wave  of  the  sea — 
Day  dieth,  the  light  falleth  red, — 
O  Titan,  behold  he  is  dead  !  .  .  . 

CHORUS 

Strange  hands  are  passed  across  our  eyes. 
Before  our  souls  strange  visions  rise, 
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And  dim  shapes  flash  and  flee  ; 
The  mists  of  dream  are  backward  rolled  — 
As  from  a  mountain  we  behold 

That  Island  in  the  sea. 


SEMI-CHORUS   I 

Now  bow  thy  face  upon  thy  breast, 
O  Titan,  and  bemoan  thy  quest  ! 
O  look  not  thither  with  thine  eyes, 
But  lift  them  to  the  constant  skies  ! 

THE    TITAN 

What  do  ye  see  that  thus  to  me 
Ye  turn  and  smile  so  bitterly? 

SEMI-CHORUS    I 

Tis  vision.     On  that  island  bare 
Sits  one  with  face  divinely  fair, 

And  pensive  smiling  lips  \ 
And  on  her  lap  the  proud  head  lies. 
Pale  with  the  seal  on  its  proud  eyes 

Of  Death's  divine  eclipse  \ 
All  round  is  darkness  of  the  sea, 
And  sorrow  of  the  cloud. 
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SEMI-CHORUS    II 

Yet  she 
Is  making  with  her  heavenly  face 
Sweetness  like  sunlight  \  and  the  place 
Grows  luminous  ;  and  the  world  afar 
Looks  thither  as  to  some  new  star, 
All  wondering  ;  and  with  lips  of  death 
Men  name  one  name  beneath  their  breath, 
Not  cursing  as  of  yore,  for  now 
All  the  inexorable  brow 
Is  mouldering  marble. 

SEMI-CHORUS    I 

Hark,  O  hark, 
A  silver  voice  divides  the  dark  ! 

A  VOICE 

Hither,  O  hither ! 

ANOTHER   VOICE 

Whither  ? 

FIRST  VOICE 

O  sweet  is  sleep  if  sleep  be  deep, 
And  sweetest  far  to  eyes  that  weep  ; 
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He  who  upon  my  breast  doth  creep 
Shall  close  his  weary  eyes  and  sleep. 

Yet  he  who  seeks  me  shall  not  find, 
And  he  who  chains  me  shall  not  bind ; 
For  fleeter- footed  than  the  wind 
I  still  elude  all  human  kind. 

But  when,  soul- weary  of  the  chase, 
Falleth  some  man  of  mortal  race, 
I  pause — I  find  him  in  his  place, 
I  pause — I  bless  his  dying  face ! 

\Vhatsoever  man  he  be, 
I  take  his  head  upon  my  knee, 
I  give  him  words  and  kisses  three, 
Kissing  I  whisper,    '  Thou  art  free  ! ' 

0  free  is  sleep  if  sleep  be  deep  ! — 

1  soothe  them  sleeping,  and  I  heap 
Greenness  above  them,  and  they  weep 
No  longer,  but  are  free,  and  sleep. 

O  royal  face  and  royal  head  ! 
O  lips  that  thunder'd  !     O  eyes  red 
With  nights  of  watch  !  O  great  soul  dead 
Thy  blood  is  water,  thy  heart  lead  ! 
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They  doom'd  thee  in  my  name,  but  see  ! 
I  doom  thee  not,  but  set  thee  free ; 
Balm  for  all  hearts  is  shed  by  me, 
And  for  all  spirits,  liberty. 

He  finds  me  least  who  loves  me  best, 
His  Soul  in  an  eternal  quest 
Wails  still,  while  one  by  one  are  prest 
Tyrants,  that  hate  me,  to  my  breast.    ^ 

The  sad  days  fly — the  slow  years  creep, 
And  he  alone  doth  never  sleep. 
Would  he  might  slumber  and  not  weep. 
O  free  is  sleep,  if  sleep  be  deep. 


THE   TITAN 


Irene  ! 
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A   CHORIC    DRAMA 

* 

Sce7ie — The  Chateau  of  Wilhelmshohe,  in  Cassel 
Gerfnan  Citizens  walking  in  the  Gardens  without 

FIRST   CITIZEN 

How  fine  it  is  to  lounge  in  talk 
Together,  down  this  long  green  walk 
While  russet  trees  to  left  and  right 
Snaring  the  rosy  shafts  of  light 
Shade  them  to  silver,  till  they  glow 
There  on  the  roof  of  the  chateau 
Gleaming  bright  ruby  ! 

SECOND   CITIZEN 

Not  too  near — 
The  place  is  private. 
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FIRST    CITIZEN 

Didst  thou  hear 
The  news  ?    Another  glorious  blow 
For  Fatherland  ! 

SECOND   CITIZEN 

To-night  at  five 
I  saw  the  courier  arrive, 
Bringing  the  news  to  him  who  waits 
Yonder. — O  he  may  thank  the  fates 
He  sits  so  snug,  the  man  of  sin  ! — 
How  cunningly,  before  the  end, 
The  Snake  contrived  to  save  his  skin  ! 

FIRST   CITIZEN 

Thou  art  too  hard  upon  him,  friend. 
He  saw  that  all  his  cards  were  played, 
And  so,  to  save  more  bloodshed,  strayed 
Into  the  cage. 

SECOND    CITIZEN 

A  cage,  indeed  ! 
Where  from  a  gold  plate  he  may  feed 
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Of  all  earth's  dainties,  while  afar 
France,  'neath  the  tramping  feet  of  War, 
Bleeds  like  a  winepress.     There  he  lolls, 
Butcher  of  bodies  and  of  souls. 
Smiling,  and  sees  the  storm  blow  by  ! 


FIRST    CITIZEN 

What  could  he  do  ? 


SECOND   CITIZEN 

Could  he  not  die  ? 


FIRST    CITIZEN 

Die  ?    Sentiment  !     If  I  were  he 
I'd  bless  the  stars  which  set  me  free 
From  that  foul- hearted  Whore's  embrace, 
France,  with  her  fickle  painted  face. 
Better  in  Germany  to  dine, 
Smoke  one's  cigar,  and  sip  one's  wine ; 
And  in  good  time,  like  most,  no  doubt, 
Who  have  worn  their  wicked  members  out, 
Repent,  and  be  absolved,  and  then 
Die  in  one's  bed,  like  smaller  men  I 
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SECOND    CITIZEN 


Thou  cynic 


FIRST   citizen's   WIFE 

Dost  thou  think  that  he 


Is  happy 


first  citizen 
Why  not  ?  .  .  Possibly, 
My  dear,  't  is  something  after  all 
To  know  the  worst  that  can  befall  \ 
To  know,  whatever  joy  or  sorrow 
Fate  is  preparing  for  the  morrow, 
It  cannot  make  more  dark  the  lot 
One  bears  to-night.     Happy  !     Why  not  ? 
Happy  as  most  of  our  poor  kind. 

WIFE 

He  hath  so  much  upon  his  mind  ! 


FIRST    CITIZEN 

A  woman's  thought ; — but  hark  to  me, 
And  take  this  for  philosophy — 
Beyond  a  given  amount  of  pain, 
The  spirit  suffers  not  a  grain. 
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\Vhat  stuff  we  humble  folk  are  taught 
Of  monarchs  and  their  weight  of  thought  ! 
Why,  thou  and  I,  and  Jack  and  Jill, 
Feel  just  as  much  of  good  and  ill, 
Of  life  and  strife,  of  thought  and  care. 
As  he  who  sitteth  musing  there  ! 

SECOND    CITIZEN 

I  saw  him  walking,  yesterday. 

He  is  much  aged  of  late,  they  say — 

He  stoops  much,  and  his  features  are 

Gray  as  the  ash  of  the  cigar 

He  smokes  for  ever. 

FIRST   CITIZEN    {to  WIFE) 

Come,  my  dear. 
Let's  home  !     'T  is  growing  chilly  here ; 
So  ! — take  my  arm.     Yes,  I  contend 
It  matters  little  in  the  end 
If  one  be  Beggar,  Priest,  or  King — 
The  whip's  for  all — the  pang,  the  sting  ! 
Dost  thou  remember — canst  forget  ? 
When  all  our  goods  were  seized  for  debt, 
In  Friedberg  ?     Claim  was  heap'd  on  claim — 
Blow  came  on  blow — shame  follow'd  shame  ; 
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And  last  to  crown  our  dire  distress, 

Thy  brother  Hans'  hard-heartedness. 

Think  you  /  felt  a  whit  less  sad, 

Less  thunderstruck,  less  fierce,  less  mad. 

Than  yonder  melancholy  Man, 

When,  through  the  dark  cloud  of  Sedan, 

He,  as  a  star  that  shoots  by  night, 

Swept  from  his  sphere  of  lonely  light. 

And  at  the  feet  of  Wilhelm  lay 

Glow-worm-like,  in  the  garish  day 

Of  conquest  ?     Well,  well !  wait  and  see — 

I  rose  again,  and  so  may  he. 

The  world  is  but  a  Play,  tho'  ye 

Dear  creatures  take  it  seriously  ! 

I  cannot  pity  from  my  heart 

The  player  of  the  Monarch's  part, 

For  at  the  worst  he  never  knows 

The  famish'd  Body's  bitter  throes. 

I  pity  more  with  all  my  soul 

The  filler  of  the  Soldier's  role, 

Who  feels  the  ball,  and  with  a  groan 

Sinks  in  the  bloody  ranks  unknown, 

And  while  the  far-off  cannon  cries, 

Kisses  his  sweetheart's  hair,  and  dies. 

\Exeuiit 
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NAPOLEON.     A    PHYSICIAN 

PHYSICIAN 

The  sickness  is  no  sickness  of  the  flesh, 

No  ailment  such  as  common  mortals  feel, 

But  spiritual :  'tis  thy  fiery  thought 

Drying  the  wholesome  humour  of  the  veins, 

Consuming  the  brain's  substance,  and  from  thence. 

As  flame  spreads,  thro'  each  muscle,  vein,  and  nerve, 

Reaching  the  vital  members.     If  your  Highness 

Could  stoop  from  the  tense  strain  of  great  affairs 

To  books  and  music,  or  such  idle  things 

As  wing  the  weary  hours  for  lesser  men  ! 

Turn  not  thine  eyes  to  France  ;  receive  no  news  ; 

Shut  out  the  blinding  gleam  of  battle  ;  rest 

From  all  fierce  ache  of  thought ;  and  for  a  time 

Let  the  wild  world  go  by. 

NAPOLEON 

Enough,  old  friend : 
Thine  is  most  wholesome  counsel.     I  will  seek 
To  make  this  feverish  mass  of  nerve  and  thew, 
This  thing  of  fretful  heart-beats, 
Fulfil  its  functions  more  mechanically. 
Farewell. 
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PHYSICIAN 


Farewell,  Sire.     Brighter  waking  thoughts, 

And  sweeter  dreams,  attend  thee !  \Exit 


NAPOLEON 

All  things  change 
Their  summer  livery  for  the  autumn  tinge  ' 
Of  wind-blown  withering  leaves.     That  man  is  faithful,-- 
I  have  been  fed  from  his  cold  palm  for  years, 
And  I  believe,  so  strongly  use  and  wont 
Fetter  such  natures,  he  would  die  to  serve  me  ; 
Yet  do  I  see  in  his  familiar  eyes 
The  fatal  pain  of  pity.     I  have  lain 
At  Death's  door  divers  times,  and  he  hath  slowly, 
With  subtle  cunning  and  most  confident  skill, 
Woo'd  back  my  breath,  but  never  even  then, 
Tho'  God's  Hand  held  me  down,  did  he  regard  me 
With  so  intense  a  gaze  as  now,  when  smitten 
By  the  mail'd  hand  of  Man.     I  am  not  dead  ! 
Not  dying  !  only  sick, — as  all  are  sick 
Who  feel  the  mortal  prison-house  too  weak 
For  the  free  play  of  Soul  !     I  eat  and  drink — 
I  laugh — I  weep,  perchance — I  feel — I  think — 
I  still  preserve  all  functions  of  a  man — 
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Yet  doth  the  free  wind  of  the  fickle  world 
Blow  on  me  with  as  chilly  a  respect 
As  on  a  nameless  grave.     Is  there  so  sad 
A  sunset  on  my  face,  that  all  beholding 
Think  only  of  the  morrow  ? — other  minds, 
Other  hearts,  other  hands  ?    Almighty  God, 
If  I  dare  pray  Thee  by  that  name  of  God, 
Strengthen  me  !  blow  upon  me  with  Thy  breath  ! 
Let  one  last  memorable  flash  of  fire 
Burst  from  the  blackening  brand  ! — 

Yes,  sick— sick — sick  ; 
Sick  of  the  world  ;  sick  of  the  fitful  fools 
That  I  have  played  with  :  sick,  forsooth,  of  breath, 
Of  thought,  of  hope,  of  Time.     I  staked  my  Soul 
Against  a  Crown,  and  won.     I  wore  the  Crown, 
And  'twas  of  burning  fire.     I  staked  my  Crown 
Against  a  Continent,  and  lost.     I  am  here  \ 
Fallen,  unking'd,  the  shadow  of  a  power, 
Yet  not  heart-broken — no,  not  heart-broken — 
But  surely  with  more  equable  a  pulse 
Than  when  I  sat  on  yonder  lonely  Seat 
Fishing  for  wretched  souls,  and  for  my  sport, 
Although  the  bait  was  dainty  to  the  taste, 
Hooking  the  basest  only.     I  am  nearer 
To  the  world's  heart  than  then ;  'tis  bitter  bread, 
Most  bitter,  yea,  most  bitter  ;  yet  I  eat 

TTI  Q 
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More  freely,  and  sleep  safer.     I  could  die  now : 
And  yet  I  dare  not  die. 

Maker  of  men  ! 
Thou  Wind  before  whose  strange  breath  we  are  clouds 
Driving  and  changing  ! — Thou  who  dost  abide 
While  all  the  laurels  on  the  brows  of  Kings 
Wither  as  wreaths  of  snow  ! — Thou  Voice  that  dwellest 
In  the  high  sleeping  chambers  of  the  great, 
When  council  and  the  feverish  pomp  are  hush'd, 
And  the  dim  lamp  burns  low,  and  at  its  side 
The  sleeping  potion  in  a  cup  of  gold  : — 
Hear  me,  O  God,  in  this  my  travail  hour  ! 
From  first  to  last.  Thou  knowest — yea,  Thou  knowest — 
I  have  been  a  man  of  peace  :  a  silent  man, 
Thought- loving,  most  ambitious  to  appease 
Self-chiding  fears  of  mental  littleness, 
A  planner  of  delights  for  foolish  men — 
In  all,  a  man  of  peace.     I  struck  one  blow, 
And  saw  my  hands  were  bloody  ;  from  that  hour 
I  knew  myself  too  delicately  wrought 
For  crimson  pageants  ;  yea,  the  sight  of  pain 
SJcken'd  me  like  a  woman.     Day  and  night 
I  felt  that  stain  on  my  immortal  soul, 
And  gloved  it  from  the  world,  and  diligently 
Wrought  the  red  sword  of  empire  to  a  scythe 
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For  the  swart  hands  of  husbandmen  to  reap 

Abundant  harvest. — Nay,  but  hear  me  swear, 

I  never  dreamed  such  human  harvests  blest 

As  spring  from  that  red  rain  which  pours  this  day 

On  the  fair  fields  I  sowed.     Never,  O  God, 

Was  I  a  butcher  or  a  thing  of  blood ; 

Always  a  man  of  peace : — in  mine  ambition 

Peace-seeking,  peace-engendering  j — till  that  day 

I  saw  the  half-unloosen'd  hounds  of  War 

Yelp  on  the  chain  and  gnash  their  bloody  teeth, 

Ready  to  rend  mine  unoffending  Child, 

In  whose  weak  hand  the  mimic  toy  of  empire 

Trembled  to  fall.     Then  feverishly  I  wrought 

A  weapon  in  the  dark  to  smite  those  hounds 

From  mine  imperial  seat ;  and  as  I  wrought 

One  of  the  fiends  that  came  of  old  to  Cain 

Found  me,  and  since  I  thirsted  gave  to  me 

A  philtre,  and  in  idiocy  I  drank : 

When  suddenly  I  heard  as  in  a  dream 

Trumpets  around  me  silver-tongued,  and  saw 

The  many-colour'd  banners  gleam  in  the  sun 

Above  the  crying  legions,  and  I  rode 

Royal  before  them,  drunk  with  light  and  power. 

My  boy  beside  me  blooming  like  a  rose 

To  see  the  glorious  show.     Yet  God,  my  God, 

Even  then  I  swear  the  hideous  lust  of  life 

Q  2 
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'  Was  far  from  me  and  mine ;  nay,  I  rode  forth, 
As  to  a  gay  review  at  break  of  day, 
A  student  dazzled  with  the  golden  glare, 
Half  conscious  of  the  cries  of  those  he  ruled, 
Half  brooding  o'er  the  book  that  he  had  left 
Open  within  his  chamber.     ^  Blood  may  flow,' 
I  thought,  '  a  little  blood — a  few  poor  drops, — 
A  few  poor  drops  of  blood :  but  they  shall  prove 
Pearls  of  great  price  to  buy  my  people  peace ; 
The  hounds  of  War  shall  turn  from  our  fair  fields, 
And  on  my  son  a  robe  like  this  I  wear 
Shall  fall,  and  make  him  royal  for  all  time  ! ' 

0  fool,  fool,  fool  !     What  was  I  but  a  child. 
Pleased  beyond  understanding  with  a  toy. 

Till  in  mine  ears  the  scream  of  murther'd  France 

Rang  like  a  knell.     I  had  slain  my  best  beloved  ! 

The  curse  of  blood  was  on  mine  hands  again  ! 

My  gentle  boy,  with  wild  affrighted  gaze, 

Turn'd  from  his  sire,  and  moaned  ;  the  hounds  of  War 

Scream'd  round  me,  glaring  with  their  pitiless  eyes 

Innumerable  as  the  eyes  of  heaven  ; 

1  felt  the  sob  of  the  world's  woe ;  I  saw 
The  fiery  rain  fill  all  the  innocent  air ; 
And,  feeble  as  a  maid  who  hides  her  face 
In  terror  at  a  sword-flash,  conscience-struck, 
Sick,  stupefied,  appalled,  and  all  alone, 

I  totter'd,  grasped  the  empty  air, — and  fell ! 
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CHORUS   OF   SPIRITS 

Vast  Sea  of  Life  that,  'neath  the  arc 

Of  yonder  gUstening  sky, 
RoUest  thy  waters  deep  and  dark, 

While  windy  years  blow  by : 
On  thy  pale  shore  this  night  we  stand. 
And  hear  thy  wash  upon  the  sand. 

Calm  is  thy  sheet  and  wanly  bright, 

Low  is  thy  voice  and  deep ; 
There  is  no  child  on  earth  this  night 

Wrapt  in  a  gentler  sleep  \ 
Crouch'd  like  a  hound  thou  liest  now, 
With  eye  upcast  and  dreadful  brow. 

O  Sea,  thy  breast  is  deep  and  blest 

After  a  dreadful  day  j 
And  yet  thou  listenest  in  thy  rest 

For  some  sign  far  away  -, 
Watching  with  fascinated  eyes 
The  uplifted  Finger  in  the  skies ! 

A  hundred  years  thy  still  tides  go 

And  touch  the  self-same  mark — 
Thus  far,  no  farther,  may  they  flow 

And  fall  in  light  and  dark  ; 
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The  mystic  water-line  is  drawn 

By  moonlit  night  and  glimmering  dawn. 


Sure  as  a  heart-beat  year  by  year, 
Though  winds  and  thunders  call, 

Be  it  storm  or  calm,  the  tides  appear. 
Touch  the  long  line  and  fall, 

Liquid  and  luminously  dim  ; 

And  men  build  dwellings  on  their  brim. 


O  well  may  this  man  wring  his  hands, 

And  utter  a  wild  prayer. 
He  built  above  thy  lonely  sands 

A  Feast-house  passing  fair  ; 
It  rose  above  thy  sands,  O  Sea, 
In  a  fair  nook  of  greenery. 


For  he  had  watched  thee  many  days. 

And  mark'd  thy  weedy  line, 
And  far  above  the  same  did  raise 

His  Temple  undivine. 
Throng'd  with  fair  shapes  of  sin  and  guilt 
It  rose,  most  magically  built 
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Not  to  the  one  eternal  Light, 
Lamp  of  both  quick  and  dead, 

Did  he  iiprear  it  in  thy  sight, 
But  with  a  smile  he  said  : 
*  To  the  unvarying  laws  of  Fate, 

This  Temple  fair  I  dedicate. 

^  To  that  sure  law  by  which  the  Sea 

Is  driven  to  come  and  go 
Within  one  mystic  boundary. 

And  can  no  further  flow  ; 
So  that  who  knoweth  destiny 
May  safely  build,  nor  fear  the  Sea  ! ' 

O  fool !     O  miserable  clod  ! 

O  creature  made  to  die  ! 
Who  thought  to  mark  the  might  of  God 

And  mete  it  with  his  eye  ; 
Who  measured  God's  mysterious  ways 
By  laws  of  common  nights  and  days. 

O  worm,  that  sought  to  pass  God  by, 
Nor  feared  that  God's  revenge  : 

The  law  within  the  law,  whereby 
All  things  work  on  to  change  ; 

AVho  guessed  not  how  the  still  law's  course 

Accumulates  superfluous  force ; — 
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How  for  long  intervals  and  vast 
Strange  secrets  hide  from  day, 

Till  Nature's  womb  upheaves  to  cast 
The  gathered  load  away  ; 

How  deep  the  very  laws  of  life 

Deposit  elements  of  strife. 

O  many  a  year  in  sun  and  shower 
The  quiet  waters  creep  I — 

But  suddenly  on  some  dark  hour 
Strange  trouble  shakes  the  deep  : 

Silent  and  monstrous  thro'  the  gloom 

Rises  tlie  Tidal  Wave  for  doom. 


Then  woe  for  all  who,  like  this  Man, 

Have  built  so  near  the  Sea, 
For  what  avails  the  human  plan 

When  the  new  force  flows  free  ? 
Over  their  bonds  the  waters  stream. 
And  Empires  crash  and  despots  scream. 

O,  is  it  earthquake  far  below 
Where  the  still  forces  sleep  ? 

Doth  the  volcano  shriek  and  glow, 
Unseen  beneath  the  deep? 

We  know  not ;  suddenly  as  death 

Comes  the  great  Wave  v/ith  fatal  breath. 
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God  works  His  ends  for  ever  thus, 

And  lets  the  great  plan  roll. 
He  wrought  all  things  miraculous, 

The  Sea,  the  Earth,  the  Soul ; 
And  nature  from  dark  springs  doth  draw 
Her  fatal  miracles  of  law. 

O  well  may  this  Man  wring  his  hands, 

And  utter  a  wild  prayer ; 
He  built  above  the  shifting  sands 

A  Feast-house  passing  fair. 
Long  years  it  stood,  a  thing  of  shame  : 
At  last  the  mighty  moment  came. 

Crashing  like  grass  into  its  grave, 

Fell  down  the  fair  abode  ; 
The  despot  struggled  in  the  wave, 

And  swimming  screamed  to  God. 
And  lo,  the  waters  with  deep  roar 
Cast  the  black  weed  upon  the  shore. 

Then  with  no  warning,  as  they  rose. 
Shrunk  back  to  their  old  bounds  : 

Tho'  still  with  deep  volcanic  throes 
And  sad  mysterious  sounds 

They  quake.     The  Man  upon  their  brim 

Sees  wreck  of  Empire  washed  to  him. 
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Vast  Sea  of  life,  that  'neath  the  arc 

Of  yonder  glistening  sky, 
Spreadest  thy  waters  strange  and  dark 

While  windy  years  blow  by, 
Creep  closer,  kiss  his  feet,  O  Sea, 
Poor  baffled  worm  of  Destiny  ! 

Fain  would  he  read  with  those  dull  eyes 
What  never  man  hath  known, 

The  secret  that  within  thee  lies 
Seen  by  God's  sight  alone  ; 

Thou  watchest  Heaven  all  hours  ;  but  he, 

Praying  to  Heaven,  watches  thee. 

So  will  he  watch  with  weary  breath, 

Musing  beside  the  deep, 
Till  on  thy  shore  he  sinks  in  death. 

And  thy  still  tides  upcreep. 
Raise  him  with  cold  forgiving  kiss. 
And  wash  his  dust  to  the  Abyss. 
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NAPOLEON.     A    BISHOP 
NAPOLEON 

Speak  out  thy  tidings  quickly, 

How  fares  it  with  the  Empress  and  my  son  ? 

BISHOP 

Well,  Sire.     They  bid  thee  look  thy  fate  in  the  face, 
And  be  of  cheer. 

NAPOLEON 

Where  didst  thou  part  with  them  ? 

BISHOP 

In  England,  Sire,  where  they  have  found  a  home 

Among  the  frozen-blooded  islanders, 

Who  yesterday  called  blessings  on  thy  brow, 

And  now  rejoice  in  thy  calamity. 

Thus  much  thy  mighty  lady  bade  me  say, 

If  I  should  find  thee  private  in  thy  woe  : — 

With  thy  great  name  the  streets  are  garrulous  : 

Mart,  theatre,  and  church,  palace  and  prison, 

Down  to  the  very  commons  by  the  road 

Where  Egypt's  bastard  children  pitch  their  tents. 
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Murmur  *■  Napoleon  ; '  but,  alas  !  the  sound 

Is  as  an  echo  that  with  no  refrain, 

No  loving  echo  in  a  living  voice, 

Dies  a  cold  death  among  the  mountain  snow. 

NAPOLEON 

Old  man,  I  never  looked  for  friendship  there, 
I  never  loved  that  England  in  my  heart ; 
Tho'  'twas  by  such  a  sampler  I  believed 
To  weave  our  France's  fortunes  thriftily 
With  the  gold  tissues  of  prosperity. 

BISHOP 

Ah,  Sire,  if  I  dare  speak — 

NAPOLEON 

Speak  on. 


BISHOP 


Too  much 


Thine  eyes  to  that  cold  isle  of  heretics 
Turn'd  from  thy  throne  for  use  and  precedent ; 
Too  little  did  they  look,  and  that  too  late, 
On  that  strong  rock  whereon  the  Lord  thy  God 
Hath  built  His  Holy  Church. 
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NAPOLEON 

Something  of  this 
I  have  heard  in  happier  seasons. 

BISHOP 

Hear  it  now 
In  the  dark  day  of  thine  adversity. 

0  Sire,  by  him  who  holds  the  blessed  Keys, 
Christ's  Vicar  on  the  earth  for  blinded  men, 

1  do  conjure  thee,  hearken — with  my  mouth, 
Tho'  I  am  weak  and  low,  the  Holy  Church 
Cries  to  her  erring  son  ! 

NAPOLEON 

Well,  well,  he  hears. 

BISHOP 

Thou  smilest.  Sire.     With  such  a  smile,  so  grim, 
So  bitter,  didst  thou  mock  our  blessed  cause 
In  thy  prosperity. 

NAPOLEON 

False,  Bishop,  false  ! 
I  made  a  bloody  circle  with  my  sword 
Round  the  old  Father's  head,  and  so  secured  him 
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Safe  on  his  tottering  Seat  against  the  world, 
When  all  the  world  cried  that  his  time  was  come. 
What  then  ?     He  totter'd  on.     I  could  not  prop 
His  Seat  up  with  my  sword,  that  Seat  being  built, 
Not  on  a  rock,  but  sand. 

BISHOP 

The  world  is  sick 
And  old  indeed,  when  lips  like  thine  blaspheme. 
Whisper  such  words  out  on  the  common  air, 
And,  as  a  child, 
Blow  thy  last  hopes  away. 

NAPOLEON 

Hopes,  hopes  !     What  hopes  ? 
What  knowest  thou  of  hopes  ? 

BISHOP 

Thy  throne  was  rear'd 
(Nay  hear  me,  Sire,  in  patience  to  the  end) 
Not  on  the  vulgar  unsubstantial  air 
Which  men  call  Freedom,  not  on  half  consent 
Of  unbelievers — tho',  alas  !  thou  hast  stoop'd 
To  smile  on  unbelievers — not  on  lives 
That  saw  in  thee  one  of  the  good  and  wise, 
Not  wholly  on  the  watchword  of  thy  name  ; 
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But  first  on  this — the  swords  thy  gold  could  buy, 

And  most  and  last,  upon  the  help  of  those 

Who  to  remotest  corners  of  our  land 

Watch  o'er  the  souls  of  men,  sit  at  their  hearths, 

Lend  their  solemnity  to  birth  and  death, 

Guide  as  they  list  the  motions  of  the  mind. 

And  as  they  list  with  darkness  or  with  light 

Appease  the  spiritual  hunger.     Where 

Had  France  been,  and  thou,  boasted  Sun  of  France, 

For  nineteen  harvests,  save  for  those  who  crept 

Thine  agents  into  every  cottage-door, 

Slowly  diffusing  thro'  each  vein  of  France 

The  sleepy  wine  of  empire  ?     Like  to  slaves 

These  served  thee,  used  thy  glory  for  a  charm, 

Hung  up  thine  image  in  a  peasant's  room 

Beside  our  blessed  Saints,  and  cunningly, 

As  shepherds  drive  their  sheep  unto  the  fold, 

Gathered  thy  crying  people  where  thy  hand 

Might  choose  them  out  for  very  butchery. 

Nay,  more ;  as  fearful  men  may  stamp  out  fire, 

They  in  the  spirits  of  thy  people  killed 

The  sparks  of  peril  left  from  those  dark  days. 

When  France  being  drunk  with  blood  and  mad  with  pain 

Sprang  on  the  burning  pyre,  and  with  her  raiment 

Burning  and  streaming  crimson  in  the  wind. 

Curst  and  denied  her  God.     They  made  men  see. 
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Yea,  in  the  very  name  of  Liberty, 

A  net  of  Satan's  set  to  snare  the  soul 

From  Christ  and  Christ's  salvation  :  in  their  palms 

They  welded  the  soft  clay  of  popular  thought 

To  this  wish'd  semblance  yet  more  cunningly  ; 

Till  not  a  peasant  heir  of  his  own  fields, 

And  not  a  citizen  that  own'd  a  house, 

And  not  a  man  or  woman  who  had  saved, 

But  when  some  wild  voice  shriek'd  out  '  Liberty  ! ' 

Trembled  as  if  the  robber's  foot  were  set 

Already  on  his  threshold,  and  in  fear 

Clutch'd  at  his  little  store.     These  things  did  they, 

Christ's  servants  serving  thee  ;  they  were  as  veins 

Bearing  the  blood  through  France  from  thee  its  heart 

Throbbing  full  glorious  in  the  capital. 

And  thou,  O  Sire,  in  thine  own  secret  mind 

Knowest  what  meed  thou  hast  accorded  them, 

Who,  thy  sworn  liegemen  in  thy  triumph-hour, 

Are  still  thy  props  in  thy  calamity. 

NAPOLEON 

Well  \  have  you  done  ? 

BISHOP 

Not  yet. 
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NAPOLEON 

What  more  ? 

BISHOP 

Look  round 
This  day  on  Europe,  look  upon  the  World, 
Which  like  a  dark  tree  o'er  the  river  of  Time 
Hangeth  with  fruit  of  races,  goodly  some, 
Some  rotten  to  the  cqre.     Out  of  the  heart 
Of  what  had  seem'd  the  sunset  of  the  west. 
Rises  the  Teuton,  silent,  subtle,  and  sure, 
Gathering  his  venom  slowly  like  a  snake 
Wrapping  the  sleepy  lands  in  fold  by  fold  ; 
Then  springing  up  to  stab  his  prey  with  fangs 
Numerous  as  spears  of  wheat  in  harvest  time. 
O,  he  is  wise,  the  Teuton,  he  is  deep 
As  Satan's  self  in  perilous  human  lore. 
Such  as  the  purblind  deem  philosophy  ! 
But,  be  he  cunning  as  the  Tempter  was, 
Christ  yet  shall  bruise  his  head  \  for  in  himself 
He  bears,  as  serpents  use, 
A  brood  of  lesser  snakes,  cunning  things  too 
But  lesser,  and  of  these  many  prepare 
Such  peril  as  in  his  most  glorious  hour 
May  strike  him  feebler  than  the  wretched  worms 
III  R 
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That  crawl  this  day  on  the  dead  lambs  of  France. 
Meantime,  he  to  his  purpose  moves  most  slow, 
And  overcomes      Note  how,  upon  her  rock, 
The  sea-beast  Albion,  swollen  with  idle  years 
Of  basking  in  the  prosperous  sunshine,  rolls 
Her  fearful  eyes,  and  murmurs.     See  how  wildly 
The  merciless  Russian  paceth  like  a  bear 
His  lonely  steppes  of  snow,  and  with  deep  moan 
Calling  his  hideous  young,  cast  famished  eyes 
On  that  worn  Paralytic  in  the  East, 
Whom  thou  of  old  didst  save.     Call  thou  to  these 
For  succour  ;  shall  they  stir  ?    Will  the  sea-beast 
Budge  from  her  rock  ?  Will  the  bear  leave  his  wilds  ? 
Then  mark  how  feebly  in  the  wintry  cold 
Old  Austria  ruffles  up  her  plumage.  Sire, 
Covering  the  half-heal'd  wound  upon  her  neck ; 
See  how  on  Spain  her  home-bred  vermin  feed, 
As  did  the  worms  on  Herod  j  Italy 
Is  as  a  dove-cote  by  a  battle-field, 
Abandoned  to  the  kites  of  uifamy  ; 
Belgium,  Denmark,  and  Helvetia, 
Like  plovers  watching  while  the  wind-hover 
Strikes  down  one  of  their  miserable  kind. 
Wheeling  upon  the  wind  cry  to  each  other ; 
And  far  away  the  Eagle  of  the  West, 
Poised  in  the  lull  of  her  own  hurricane, 
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Sits  watching  thee  with  eyes  as  blank  of  love 
As  those  grey  seas  that  break  beneath  her  feet. 

NAPOLEON 

This  is  cold  comfort,  yet  I  am  patient.     Well  ? 
To  the  issue  !     Dost  thou  keep  behind  the  salve 
Whose  touch  shall  heal  my  wounds?  or  dost  thou  only, 
As  any  raven  on  occasion  can, 
Croak  out  the  stale  truth,  that  the  day  is  lost, 
And  that  the  world's  slaves  knee  the  conqueror  ? 

BISHOP 

Look  not  on  these,  thy  crowned  peers,  for  aid, 
But  inward.     Read  thy  heart. 


NAPOLEON 

It  is  a  book 
I  have  studied  somewhat  deeply. 


BISHOP 

In  thine  heart, 
Tho'  the  cold  lips  might  sneer,  the  dark  brow  frown, 
Wert  thou  not  ever  one  believing  God  ? 

NAPOLEON 

I  have  beHeved,  and  do  believe,  in  God. 

R  2 
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BISHOP 

For  that,  give  thanks  to  God.     He  shall  uplift  thee. 

NAPOLEON 

How? 

BISHOP 

By  the  secret  hands  of  His  great  Church. 
Even  now  in  darkness  and  on  tilths  remote 
They  labour  in  thy  service ;  one  by  one 
They  gather  up  the  fallen  reins  of  power 
And  keep  them  for  thy  grasp  ;  so  be  thou  sure, 
When  thou  hast  woven  round  about  thy  soul 
The  robe  of  holiness,  and  from  the  hands 
Of  Holy  Church  demandest  thy  lost  throne, 
It  shall  be  hers  to  give  thee. 

NAPOLEON 

In  good  truth, 
I  scarce  conceive  thee.     What,  degenerate  Rome, 
With  scarce  the  power  in  this  strong  wind  of  war 
To  hold  her  ragged  gauds  about  her  limbs  ; 
Rome,  reft  of  the  deep  thunder  in  her  voice, 
The  dark  curse  in  her  eye  \  Rome,  old,  dumb,  blind, — 
Shall  Rome  give  Kingdoms  ? — Why,  she  hath  already 
Transferred  her  own  to  Heaven. 
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BISHOP 

Canst  thou  follow 
The  coming  and  the  going  of  the  wind, 
Fathom  the  green  abysses  of  the  sea  ? 
For  such  as  these,  is  Rome  : — the  voice  of  God 
Sounding  in  darkness  and  a  silent  place  ; 
The  morning  dew  scarce  seen  upon  the  flowers, 
Yet  drawn  to  heaven  and  grown  the  thunderbolt 
That  shakes  the  earth  at  noon.  When  man's  wild  soul 
Clutches  no  more  at  the  white  feet  of  Christ ; 
When  death  is  not,  nor  spiritual  disease ; 
When  atheists  can  on  the  black  mountain  tops 
Walk  solitary  in  the  light  of  stars, 
And  cry,  *  God  is  not ; '  when  no  mothers  kneel 
Moaning  on  graves  of  children ;  when  no  flashes 
Trouble  the  melancholy  dark  of  dream  ; 
When  prayer  is  hush'd,  when  the  Wise  Book  is  shut — 
Then  Rome  shall  fall  indeed  :  meantime  she  is  based 
Invulnerable  on  the  soul  of  man, 
Its  darkest  needs  and  fears  ;  she  doth  dispense 
What  soon  or  late  is  better  prized  than  gold, — 
Comfort  and  intercession  ;  for  all  sin 
She  hath  the  swiftest  shrift,  wherefore  her  clients 
Are  those  that  have  sinned  deeply,  and  of  such 
Is  half  the  dreadful  world  ;  all  these  she  holds 
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By  that  cold  eyeball  which  hath  read  their  souls, 
So  that  they  look  upon  her  secretly 
And  tremble, — while  in  her  dark  book  of  Fate 
E'en  now  she  dooms  the  Teuton. 

\Enter  a  Messenger 


NAPOLEON 


Well,  what  news  ? 


MESSENGER 

'Tis  brief  and  sad.     The  mighty  Prussian  chiefs. 
Gathering  their  fiery  van  in  silence,  close 
Toward  the  imperial  City — in  whose  walls 
Treason  and  Rage  and  Fear  contend  together 
Like  hunger-stricken  wolves  ;  and  at  their  cry. 
Echoed  from  Paris  to  the  Vosges,  France, 
Calling  her  famish'd  children  round  her  knees, 
Looks  at  the  trembling  nations.     All  is  still, 
Like  to  that  silence  which  precedes  the  storm. 
And  shakes  tlie  forest  leaves  without  a  breath ; 
But  surely  as  the  vaporous  storm  is  woven, 
The  German  closes  round  the  heart  of  France 
His  hurricane  of  lives. 

NAPOLEON    {to   bishop) 

The  Teuton  thrives 
Under  the  doom  we  spake  of  {To  messenger) 

Well,  speak  on  ! 
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MESSENGER 

Meantime,  like  kine  that  see  the  gathering  clouds 

And  shelter  'neath  the  shade  of  rocks  and  trees, 

Thy  timorous  people  fly  before  the  sound 

Of  the  approaching  footsteps,  seeking  woods 

For  shelter,  snaring  conies  for  their  food, 

And  sleeping  like  the  beasts  ;  some  fare  in  caves, 

Fearing  the  wholesome  air,  hushing  the  cries 

Of  infants  lest  the  murderous  foe  should  hear ; 

Some  scatter  west  and  south,  their  frighted  eyes 

Cast  backward,  with  their  wretched  household  goods ; 

And  where  these  dwelt,  most  blest  beneath  thy  rule, 

The  German  legions  thrive,  let  loose  like  swine 

Amid  the  fields  of  harvest,  in  their  track 

Leaving  the  smoking  ruin,  and  the  church 

Most  desecrated  to  a  sleeping-sty  \ — 

So  that  the  plenteous  lands  that  rolled  in  gold 

Round  thy  voluptuous  City,  lie  full  bare 

To  shame,  to  rapine,  to  calamity. 

NAPOLEON 

0  for  one  hour  of  empire,  that  with  life 

1  might  consume  this  sorrow  !     'Tis  a  spell 
By  which  we  are  subdued  1 
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MESSENGER 

Strasbourg  still  stands, 
Stubborn  as  granite,  but  the  citadel 
Is  falling.     Within,  Famine  and  Horror  nest, 
And  rear  their  young  on  ruin.  [Exit 

\Enter  a  messenger 

NAPOLEON 

How,  peal  on  peal ! 
Like  the  agonising  clash  of  bells  when  flame 
Hath  seized  on  some  fair  city.     News,  more  news  ? 
Dost  thou  too  catch  the  common  trick  o'  the  time. 
And  ring  a  melancholy  peal  ? 

MESSENGER 

My  liege, 
Strasbourg  still  stands. 

NAPOLEON 

And  then  ? 

MESSENGER 

Pent  up  in  Metz, 
Encircled  by  a  river  of  strong  lives, 
Bazaine  is  faithful  to  the  cause  and  thee. 
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And  from  his  prison  doth  proclaim  himself, 
And  all  the  host  of  Frenchmen  at  his  back, 
Thy  liegemen  to  the  death. 

NAPOLEON 

Why,  that  last  peal 
Sounds  somewhat  blither.     Well  ? 

MESSENGER 

From  his  lone  isle 
The  old  Italian  Red-shirt  in  his  age 
Hath  crawl'd,  tho'  sickly  and  infirm,  to  France, 
And  slowly  there  his  leonine  features  breed 
Hope  in  the  timid  people,  who 

NAPOLEON 

Enough  !     \Exit  messenger 

That  tune  is  flat  and  tame. 

\Enter  a  messenger 

Wliat  man  art  thou  ? 
Speak  I 

MESSENGER 

Better  I  had  died  at  Weissenburg, 
Where  on  the  bloody  field  I  lay  for  dead, 
Than  live  to  bring  this  woe.      Ungenerous  France, 
Forgetful  of  thy  gracious  years  of  reign, 
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Pitiless  as  a  sated  harlot  is 
When  ruin  overtaketh  him  whose  hand 
Hath  loaded  her  with  gems,  shameless  and  mad, 
France,  like  Delilah,  now  betrays  her  lord. 
The  streets  are  drunken — from  thy  palace-gate 
They  pluck  the  imperial  eagles,  trampling  them 
Into  the  bloody  mire ;  thy  flags  and  pennons, 
Tom  from  their  vantage  in  the  wind,  are  wrapt 
In  mockery  round  the  beggar's  ragged  limbs  ', 
And  thine  imperial  images  in  stone, 
Dash'd  from  their  lofty  places,  strew  the  ground 
In  shameful  ruin.     All  the  ragged  shout, 
While  Trochu  from  the  presidential  seat 
Proclaims  the  empire  dead,  and  calleth  up 
A  new  Republic,  in  whose  chairs  of  oflice 
Thine  enemies,  scribblers  and  demagogues, 
Simon,  Gambetta,  Favre,  and  linked  with  these 
The  miserable  Rochefort,  trembling  grasp 
The  reins  of  power,  unconscious  of  the  scorn 
That  doth  already  doom  them.     To  their  feet 
Come  humming  back,  vain-drunken,  all  the  wasps 
Whom  in  thine  hour  of  glory  thou  didst  brush 
With  careless  arm-sweep  from  thy  festal  cup  : 
Shoulder'd  by  mobs  the  pigmy  Blanc  declaims. 
The  hare-brain'd  Hugo  shrieks  a  maniac  song 
In  concert,  and  the  scribblers,  brandishing 
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Their  pens  like  valiant  lilliputians 

Against  the  Teuton  giant,  frantically 

Scream  chorus.     Corning  with  mock-humble  eyes 

To  the  Republic,  this  sham  shape  of  straw, 

This  stuff  d  thing  of  a  harlot's  carnival, 

The  dilettante  sons  of  Orleans,  kneeling. 

Proffer  forsooth  their  swords,  which  being  disdain'd 

They  sheathe  chapfallen  and  with  bows  withdraw 

Back  to  their  pictures  and  perfumery. 

NAPOLEON 

Why,  thine  is  news  indeed  !     Nor  do  I  weep 

For  mine  own  wrong,  but  for  the  woes  of  France, 

WTiose  knell  thou  soundest.     With  a  tongue  of  fire 

Our  enemy  shall  like  the  ant-eater 

Devour  these  insect  rulers  suddenly. 

{Aside)  Now,  may  the  foul  fiend  blacken  all  the  air 

Above  these  Frenchmen,  with  revolt  and  fear 

Darken  alike  the  wits  of  friends  and  foes, 

With  swift  confusion  and  with  anarchy 

Disturb  their  fretful  councils,  till  at  last, 

Many-tongued,  wild-hair'd,  mad,  and  horrible 

With  fiery  eyes  and  naked  crimson  limbs, 

Upriseth  the  old  Spectre  of  the  Red, 

And  as  of  yore  lifts  up  the  shameful  knife 

To  stab  unhappy  France  ]  then,  in  her  need, 
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Fearful  and  terror-stricken,  France  shall  call 

On  him  who  gave  her  nineteen  plenteous  years — 

And  he  may  rise  again.  \Exmnt 

CHORUS   OF   SPIRITS 

Who  in  the  name  of  France  curses  French  souls  this 

day? 
How !    shall  the   tempter   curse  ?      Silence ;    and  turn 

away  ; 
Turn  we  our  faces  hence  white  with  a  wild  desire, 
Westward  we  lift  our  gaze  till  the  straining  balls  flash 

fire, 
Westward  we   look  to   France,   sadly   we    watch    and 

mark  :  — 
Far  thro'  the  pitch-black  air,  like  breaking  foam  in  the 

dark, 
Cometh  and  goeth  a  light  across  the  stricken  land, 
And  we  hear  a  distant  voice  like  the  wash  of  waves  on 

the  sand. 

VOICES 

Set  the  cannon  on  the  heights,  and  under 

Let  the  black  moat  gape,  the  black  graves  grow  ! 

Now  let  thunder 

Answer  back  the  thunder  of  the  foe  ! 

France  has  torn  her  cerements  asunder, 
France  doth  live,  to  strike  the  oppressor  low. 
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CHORUS 
O  hark  !  O  hark  !  a  voice  arises  wild  and  strong, 
Loud  as  a  bell  that  rings  alarm  it  lifts  the  song. 
See  !  see  !  the  dark  is  lit,  fire  upon  fire  upsprings, 
Loudly  fi-om  town  to  town  the  fiery  tiding  rings. 
Now  the  red  smithies  blaze  and  the  blue  steel  is  sped, 
They  twist  bright  steel  for  guns,  they  cast  the  fatal  lead  ; 
Cannon  is  drawn  to  the  gate, — and  lo,  the  bravest  stand 
Bare  to  the  shoulder  there,  smoke-begrim'd,  fuse  in  hand  ; 
Now  to  the  winds  of  heaven  the  Flag  of  Stars  they  raise, 
While  those  sing  martial  songs  who  are  too  frail  for  frays. 
France  is   uprisen   again  !     France  the  sworn  slayer  of 

Kings  ! 
With  bleeding  breast  and  bitter  heart  at  the  Teuton's 

throat  she  springs. 

VOICES 

Now  like  thunder 

Be  our  voice  together  while  we  cry ; 
Kings  shall  never  hold  our  spirits  under, 

Kings  shall  cast  their  crowns  aside  and  fly : 
Latin,  Sclav,  or  Teuton,  they  shall  wonder; 

The  soul  of  man  hath  doom'd  them — let  them  die. 
We  have  slain  Kings  of  old,  they  were  our  own  to  slay. 
But  now  we  doom  all  Kings  until  the  Judgment  day, 
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Raise   ye  the  Flag  of  Stars!     Tremble,  O  Kings,  and 

behold  ! 
Raise  ye  the  Flag  of  man,  while  the  knell  of  anarchs  is 

tolled. 
This  is  a  festal  day  for  all  the  seed  of  Eve  ; 
France  shall  redeem  the  world,  and  heal  all  hearts  that 

grieve; 

France  with  her  sword  this  day  shall  free   all   human 
things. 

With  blood  drain'd  from  her  heart  our  France  shall  write 

the  doom  of  Kings. 

CHORUS 

Silence  and  hearken  yet  !  O  but  it  is  a  cry 
Heard  under  heaven  of  old,  tho'  the  terrible  day  blew  by. 
The  red  fire  fla.mes  to  heaven,  and  in  the  crimson  glow 
Black  shapes  with  prayers  and  cries,  are  gliding  to  and 
fro. 

VOICES 

Fill  each  loophole  with  a  man  !  and  finding 

Each  a  foe,  aim  slowly  at  the  brain. 
While  the  blinding 

Lightnings  flash,  and  the  great  guns  refrain. 
To  the  roofs  !  and  while  beneath  the  foe  are  winding. 

Dash  ye  stones  and  missiles  down  like  rain. 
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Watch  for  the  gray-beard  King :  to  drink  his  blood  were 

great 
Watch  for  the  Cub  thereto — aim  at  his  brain  full  straight. 
Watcli  most  for  that  foul  Knave  who  crawls  behind  the 

cro\vn, 
Who  smiles  befooling  all  with  crafty  eyes  cast  down  ; 
Sweeter  tlian  wine  indeed  his  wretched  blood  would  flow, 
Curst  juggler  with  our  souls,  he  who  hath  wrought  this 

woe. 
France  hath  uprisen  again  !     Let  the  fierce  shaft  be  sped 
Till  all  the  foul  satanic  things  that  flatter  Kings  be  dead. 

CHORUS 

Echo  the  dreadful  prayer,  let  the  fierce  shaft  be  sped, 
Till  all  the  foul  satanic  things  that  flatter  Kings  be  dead  ! 

VOICES 

Send  the  light  balloon  aloft  with  singing, 

Let  our  hopes  rise  with  it  to  the  sky, 
Let  our  voices  like  one  fount  upspringing 

Tell  the  mighty  realm  that  hope  is  nigh ! 
See,  in  answer,  from  the  distance  winging 

Back  unto  our  feet  the  swift  doves  fly ! 

CHORUS 

We  see  the  City  now,  dark  square  and  street  and  mart, 
The  muffled  drum  doth  sound  reveille  in  its  heart, 
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The  chain'd  balloon  doth  swing,  while  men  stand  mur- 
muring by, 
Then  with  elastic  bound  upleaps  into  the  sky. 
We  see  the  brightening  dawn,  the  dimly  dappled  land, 
The  shapes  with  arms  outstretch'd  that  on  the  housetops 

stand, 
The  eyes  that  turn  to  meet  with  one  quick  flash  of  fear 
The  birds  that  sad  and  slow  wing  nearer  and  more  near. 
O  courage  !  all  is  well — yea,  let  your  hearts  be  higher, 
North,  south,  east,  west,  the  souls  of  Frenchmen  are  as 

fire, 
The  reaper  leaves  the  wheat,  the  workman  leaves  his 

loom, 
Tho'  the  black  priest  may  frown  who  heeds  his  look  of 

gloom  ? 
Flash  the  wild  tidings  forth  !  ring  them  from  town  to  town, 
Till  like  a  storm  of  scythes  ye  rise,  and  the  foe  like  wheat 
go  down. 

VOICES 

See  !  how  northward  the  wild  heavens  lighten, 

Red  as  blood  the  fierce  aurora  waves, 
Let  it  bathe  us  strong  in  blood  and  brighten 

Sweet  with  resurrection  on  our  graves, 
Lighten,  lighten. 
Scroll  of  God  ! — unfold  above  and  brighten, 

Light  the  doom  of  monarchs  and  their  slaves. 
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This  is  a  day  indeed — be  sure  that  God  can  see. 
Raise  the  fierce  cry  again,  *  Liberty  !  Liberty  ! ' 
Courage  !     No  man  dies  twice,  and  he  shall  live  in  death, 
\\'Tio  for  the  Flag  of  Stars  strikes  with  his  latest  breath. 
Nay,  not  a  foe  shall  live  to  tell  if  France  be  slain  : 
If  the  wild  cause  be  lost,  only  the  grave  shall  gain. 
Teuton  and  Frank  in  fierce  embrace  shall  strew  the  fatal 

sod, 
And  they  shall  live  indeed  who  died  to  save  their  souls 

for  God. 

CHORUS 

O  Spirits  turn  and  look  no  more  and  hark  not  to  their 

cry, 
A  Hand  is  flashed  before  our  eyes,  a  Shape  goes  sadly 

by. 
And  as  it  goes,  it  looks  on  us  with  eyes  that  swim  in 

tears, 
And  bitter  as  the  death-cry  sounds  the  echo  in  our  ears. 
O  look  no  more    and  seek  no  more  to  read  the  days 

unborn, 
'Tis  storm  this  night  on  the  world's  sea,  and  'twill  be 

storm  at  morn. 
The  Lord  hath  sent  His  breath  abroad,  and  all  the  waves 

are  stirr'd : 
Amid  the  tempest  Liberty  flies  like  a  white  sea-bird, 
III  s 
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And,  while  the  heavens  are  torn  apart  and  the  fierce 
waters  gleam, 

Doth  up  and  down  the  furrow'd  waves  dart  with  a  sea- 
bird's  scream. 

O  bow  the  head,  and  close  the  eyes,  and  pray  a  quiet 
prayer. 

But  let  the  bitter  curse  of  Man  go  by  upon  the  air. 


NAPOLEON.     A7i   OFFICER 

NAPOLEON 

Is  there  no  hope  for  France  ? 

OFFICER 

None.     Yet  I  know  not 
A  nation,  thus  miraculously  strengthen'd, 
And  acting  in  the  fiercest  wrath  of  love, 
Hath  risen  ere  this  above  calamity. 
Yea  out  of  anguish  conjured  victory. 
If  strength  and  numbers,  if  the  mighty  hands 
Of  the  Briareus,  shall  decide  the  day, 
Then  surely  as  the  sun  sets  France  must  fall ; 
If  love  or  prayer  can  make  a  miracle 
And  bring  an  angel  down  to  strike  for  her, 
Then  France  may  rise  again. 
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NAPOLEON 

Have  we  not  proved 
Her  children  cowards  ?    Yea,  by  God  !     Like  dogs 
That  rend  the  air  with  wrath  upon  the  chain, 
And  being  loosen'd  slink  before  the  thief, 
They  fail'd  me — those  who  led  and  those  who  followed ; 
Scarce  knowing  friend  from  foe,  while  inch  by  inch 
The  Germans  ate  their  ranks  as  a  slow  fire 
Devoureth  wind-blown  wheat.     I  cannot  trust 
In  France  or  Frenchmen. 

OFFICER 

Sire 


NAPOLEON 

Why  dost  thou  hang 
Thy  head,  old  friend,  and  look  upon  the  ground  ? 
Nay,  if  all  Frenchmen  had  but  hearts  like  thine. 
Then  France  were  blest  in  sooth,  and  I,  its  master, 
Were  safe  against  the  swords  of  all  the  world. 

OFFICER 

Sire,  'twas  not  that  I  meant — my  life  is  yours 
To  give  or  take,  to  blame  or  praise  ;  I  blush'd 
Not  for  myself,  but  France. 

s  2 
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NAPOLEON 

Then  hadst  thou  cause 
For  crimson  cheeks  indeed. 

OFFICER 

Sire,  as  I  live, 
Thou  wrongest  her  !     The  breast  whereon  we  grew 
Suckled  no  cowards.     For  one  dizzy  hour 
France  totter'd,  and  look'd  back ;  but  now  indeed 
She  hath  arisen  to  the  very  height 
Of  her  great  peril. 

NAPOLEON 

Tis  too  late.     She  is  lost ; 
She  did  betray  her  master,  and  shall  die. 

OFFICER 

Not  France  betrayed  thee,  Sire  ;  but  rather  those] 
Whom  thy  most  noble  nature,  royally  based 
Above  suspicion  and  perfidious  fear, 
Welcom'd  unto  thy  council  \  not  poor  France, 
Whose  bleeding  wounds  speak  for  her  loud  as  tongues, 
Bit  at  the  hand  that  raised  her  up  so  high  ; 
Not  France,  but  bastard  Frenchmen,  doubly  damn'd 
Alike  by  her  who  bare  them  and  by  thee 
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Who  fed  them.     These  betrayed  thee  to  thy  doom, 
And  falHng  clutch'd  at  thine  imperial  crown, 
Dragging  it  with  them  to  the  bloody  dust  ; 
But  these  that  held  her  arms  like  bands  of  lead 
Being  torn  from  off  her,  France,  unchain'd  and  free, 
UpHfts  her  pale  front  to  the  stars,  and  stands 
Serene  in  doom  and  danger,  and  sublime 
In  resurrection. 

NAPOLEON 

How  the  popular  taint 
Corrupts  the  wholesome  matter  of  thy  mind  ! 
This  would  be  treason,  friend,  if  we  were  strong — 
Now  'tis  less  perilous  :  the  commonest  wind 
Can  blow  its  scorn  upon  the  fallen. 

OFFICER 

Sire, 
Behold  me  on  my  knees,  tears  in  mine  eyes. 
And  sorrow  in  my  heart.     My  life  is  thine, 
My  life,  my  heart,  my  soul  are  pledged  to  thine  3 
And  triply  now  doth  thy  calamity 
Hold  me  thy  slave  and  servant.     If  I  pray, 
Tis  that  thou  mayst  arise,  and  thou  shalt  rise  j 
And  if  I  praise  our  common  mother,  France, 
Who  for  the  moment  hath  forgot  her  lord. 
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'Tis  that  my  soul  rejoices  for  thy  sake, 
That  when  thou  comest  to  thine  own  again 
Thy  realm  shall  be  a  realm  regenerate, 
Baptised  a  fair  thing  worthy  of  thy  love 
In  its  own  blood  of  direful  victory. 

NAPOLEON 

Sayest  thou  ? — Rise  ! — Friend,  thou  art  little  skilled 
In  reading  that  abstruse  astrology 
Whereby  our  cunning  politicians  cast 
The  fate  of  Kings.     France  robed  in  victory 
Is  France  for  ever  lost  to  our  great  house. 
France  fallen,  is  France  that  with  my  secret  hand 
I  may  uplift  again.     But  tell  thy  tale 
Most  freely  :  let  thy  soul  beat  its  free  wings 
Before  me  as  it  lists.     Come  !  as  thou  sayest, 
France  is  no  coward  ; — she  hath  at  last  arisen ; 
Nay,  more — she  is  sublime.     Proceed. 

OFFICER 

My  liege, 
God,  ere  he  made  me  thy  most  loving  servant, 
Made  and  baptised  me,  Frenchman  ;  and  my  heart, 
A  soldier's  heart,  yearns  out  this  day  in  pride 
To  her  who  bare  me,  and,  both  great  and  low. 
My  brethren.     Courage  is  a  virtue,  Sire, 
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Even  in  a  wretched  cause.     In  Strasbourg  still 

Old  Ullrich  with  his  weight  of  seventy  years 

Starves  unsubdued,  while  the  dull  enemy 

Look  on  in  wonder  at  such  strength  in  woe  ; 

Bazaine  still  keeps  the  glittering  hosts  at  bay, 

And  holds  them  with  a  watchful  hand  and  eye  ; 

The  captain  of  the  citadel  at  Laon, 

Soon  as  the  foeman  gather'd  on  his  walls, 

Illumed  the  hidden  mine,  and  Frank  and  Teuton, 

With  that  they  strove  for,  strew'd  the  path  in  death ; 

From  Paris  to  the  Vosges,  loud  and  wild 

The  tocsin  rings  to  arms,  and  on  the  fields 

The  fat  ripe  ear  empties  itself  unreapt. 

While  every  man  whose  hand  can  grasp  a  sword 

Flocks  to  the  petty  standard  of  his  town ; 

The  many  looms  of  the  great  factory 

Stand  silent,  but  the  fiery  moulds  of  clay 

Are  fashioning  cannon,  and  the  blinding  wheels 

Are  sharpening  steel.     In  every  market-place 

Peasant  and  prince  are  drilling  side  by  side  \ 

Roused  from  their  wine-fed  torpor,  changed  from  swine 

To  men,  the  very  country  burghers  arm, 

Nay,  what  is  more  to  them  than  blood,  bleed  gold, 

Bounteously,  freely.     I  have  heard  that  priests, 

Doffing  the  holy  cassock  secretly. 

Shouting  uplift  the  sword,  and  crying  Christ 
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To  aid  them  strike  for  France.     Only  the  basest, 
Only  the  scum,  shrink  now  ;  for  even  women, 
Catching  the  noble  fever  of  the  time, 
Buckle  the  war-belts  round  their  lovers'  waists. 
And  clapping  hands,  with  mingled  cries  and  sobs, 
Urge  young  and  old  against  the  enemy. 

NAPOLEON 

Of  SO  much  thunder  may  the  lightning  spring  ! 
I  know  how  France  can  thunder,  and  I  have  felt 
How  women's  tongues  can  urge.     But  what  of  Paris  ? 
What  of  the  City  of  Light  ?     How  doth  it  bear 
The  terror  and  the  agony  ? 

OFFICER 

Most  bravely, 
As  doth  become  the  glorious  heart  of  France  : 
Strong,  fearless,  throbbing  with  a  martial  might, 
Dispensing  from  its  core  the  vital  heat 
Which  filleth  all  the  members  of  the  land  ; 
Tho'  even  now  the  sharp  steel  pricks  the  skin, 
To  stab  it  in  its  strength. 

NAPOLEON 

Who  holds  the  reins 
Within  the  gates  ? 
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OFFICER 

Trochu. 

NAPOLEON 

Still  ?     Why,  how  long 
Have  the  poor  fools  been  constant  ?     Favre  also  ? 
Gambetta  ?    Rochefort  ?     All  these  gentlemen 
Still  flourish  ?     And  Thiers  ?     Hath  the  arch-schemer 
A  seat  among  the  gods,  a  place  of  rank 
With  the  ephemera  ? 

OFFICER 

Not  so,  my  liege. 

NAPOLEON 

Well,  being  seated  on  Olympus'  top, 
What  thunderbolts  are  France's  puny  Joves 
Casting  abroad?     Or  do  they  sit  and  quake 
For  awe  of  their  own  voices,  which  in  P'rance, 
As  in  the  shifting  glaciers  of  the  Alps, 
May  bring  the  avalanche  upon  their  heads  ? 

OFFICER 

The  men,  to  do  them  justice,  use  their  power 
Calmly  and  soldierly,  and  for  a  time 
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Forget  the  bitter  humours  of  the  senate 

In  the  great  common  cause.     Paris  is  strong, 

And  full  of  noble  souls 


NAPOLEON 

Paris  must  fall. 

OFFICER 

Not  soon,  my  liege — for  she  is  belted  round 

And  arm'd  impregnable  on  every  side. 

Hunger  and  thirst  may  slay  her,  not  the  sword  ; 

And  ere  the  foeman's  foot  is  heard  within, 

Paris  will  spring  upon  her  funeral  pyre 

And  follow  Hope  to  heaven.     Last  week  I  walk'd 

Reading  men's  faces  in  the  silent  streets, 

And,  as  I  am  a  soldier,  saw  in  none 

Fear  or  capitulation  :  very  harlots 

Cried  in  their  shame  the  name  of  Liberty, 

And,  hustled  from  the  gates,  shriek'd  out  a  curse 

Upon  the  coming  Teuton  :  all  was  still 

And  dreadful ;  but  the  citizens  in  silence 

Drilled  in  the  squares  ;  on  the  great  boulevard  groups 

Whisper'd  together,  with  their  faces  pale 

At  white  heat ;  in  the  silent  theatre. 

Dim  lit  by  lamps,  were  women,  wives  and  mothers, 
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Silently  working  for  their  wounded  sons 
And  husbands  ;  in  the  churches  too  they  sat 
And  A\TOught,  while  ever  and  anon  a  foot 
Rung  on  the  pavement,  and  with  sad  red  eyes 
They  turn'd  to  see  some  armed  citizen 
Kneel  at  his  orisons  or  vespers.     Nightly, 
Ere  the  moon  rose,  the  City  slept  like  death  ; 
Yet  as  a  lion  sleeps,  with  half-shut  eyes. 
Hearing  each  murmur  on  the  weary  wind, 
Crouching  and  ready  for  the  spring.     Each  dawn 
I  saw  the  country  carts  come  rumbling  in. 
And  the  scared  country-folk,  with  large  wild  eyes 
And  open  mouths,  who  flock'd  for  shelter  bringing 
Horrible  tidings  of  the  enemy 
Who  had  devoured  their  fields  and  happy  homes. 
Then  suddenly  like  a  low  earthquake  came 
The  rumour  that  the  foe  was  at  the  gates  j 
And  climbing  a  cathedral  roof  that  night, 
I  saw  the  pitch-black  distance  sown  with  fire 
Gleam  phosphorescent  like  the  midnight  sea. 
And  heard  at  intervals  mysterious  sounds, 
Like  far  off  thunder,  or  the  Atlantic  waves 
Clashing  on  some  great  headland  in  a  storm. 
Come  smother'd  from  afar.     But,  lingering  yet, 
I  haunted  the  great  City  in  disguise, 
While  silently  the  fatal  rings  were  wound 
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Around  about  it  by  the  Teuton  hosts  : 

Still,  as  I  am  a  soldier,  saw  no  face 

That  look'd  capitulation  :  rather  saw 

The  knitted  eyebrow  and  the  clenched  teeth, 

The  stealthy  hand  that  fingered  with  the  sword, 

The  eye  that  glanced  as  swift  as  Hunger's  doth 

Towards  the  battlements.     Then  (for  at  last 

A  voice  was  raised  against  my  life)  I  sought 

Trochu,  my  schoolfellow  and  friend  in  arms, 

And,  though  his  brow  darkened  a  moment's  space, 

He  knew  me  faithful  and  reached  out  his  hand 

To  save  me.     By  his  secret  help  I  found 

A  place  m  a  balloon,  that  in  the  dusk 

Ere  daylight  rose  upon  a  moaning  wind 

And  drifted  southward  with  the  drifting  clouds  ; 

And  as  the  white  and  frosty  daylight  grew, 

And  opening  crimson  as  a  rose's  leaves 

The  clouds  to  eastward  parted,  I  beheld 

The  imperial  City,  gables,  roofs,  and  spires. 

White  and  fantastic  as  a  city  of  dream, 

Gleam  orient,  while  the  muffled  drums  within 

Sounded  reveille  \  then  a  red  flash  and  wreath 

Of  vapour  broke  across  the  outer  line, 

Where  the  back  fortifications  frowning  rose 

Ring  above  ring  around  the  imperial  gates, 

And  flash  on  flash  succeeded  with  a  sound 
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Most  faint  and  lagging  wearily  behind. 

Still  all  without  the  City  seemed  as  hiisht 

As  sleep  or  death.     But  as  the  reddening  day 

Scattered  the  mists,  the  tiny  villages 

Loomed  dim ;  and  there  were  distant  glimmerings, 

And  far-off  muffled  sounds  :  yet  scarce  a  sign 

Showed  the  innumerable  enemy, — 

Who  snugly  housed  and  canopied  with  stone 

Lay  hidden  in  their  strength  j  only  the  watch-fire 

Gleam'd  here  and  there,  only  from  place  to  place 

Masses  of  shadow  seem'd  to  move,  and  light 

Was  glimmered  dimly  back  from  hidden  steel ; 

And,  woefullest  sight  of  all,  miles  to  the  west. 

Along  the  dark  line  of  the  foe's  advance, 

On  the  straight  rim  where  earth  and  heaven  meet, 

The  forests  blazed,  and  to  the  driving  clouds 

Cast  blood-red  phantoms  growing  dim  in  day. 

Meantime,  like  one  whirl'd  in  a  dizzy  dream, 

Onward  we  drove  below  the  driving  cloud, 

And  from  the  region  of  the  burning  fire 

And  smouldering  hamlet  rose  still  higher,  and  saw 

The  white  stars  like  to  tapers  burning  out 

Above  the  region  of  the  nether  storm. 

And  the  illimitable  ether  growing 

Silent  and  dark  in  the  deep  wintry  dawn. 

\Ejiter  a  messenger 
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MESSENGER 

Most  weighty  news,  my  liege,  from  Italy. 

NAPOLEON 

Yes? 

MESSENGER 

Rome  is  taken.     The  imperial  walls 
Yawn  where  the  cannon  smote  ;  in  the  red  street 
Romans  embracing  shout  for  Liberty  ; 
From  Florence  to  Messina  bonfires  blaze, 
And  rockets  rise  and  wild  shouts  shake  the  air  ; 
And  with  the  thunder  in  his  aged  ears, 
Surrounded  by  his  cold-eyed  Cardinals, 
Clutching  his  spiritual  crown  more  close. 
Trembling  with  dotage,  sits  the  grey-haired  Pope 
Anathematising  in  the  Vatican.  \Exit 

OFFICER 

Woe  to  the  head  on  whom  his  curse  shall  fall, 
For  in  the  day  of  judgment  it  shall  be 
Better  with  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,     Wait  ! 
This  is  the  twilight ;  red  will  rise  the  dawn. 

NAPOLEON 

Peace,  friend  ;  yet  if  it  ease  thy  heart,  speak  on. 
I  would  to  God,  I  did  believe  in  God 
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As  thou  dost.     Twilight  surely — 'tis  indeed 
A  twilight — and  therein  from  their  fair  spheres 
Kings  shoot  like  stars.     How  many  nights  of  late 
The  heavens  have  troubled  been  with  fiery  signs, 
With  characters  like  monstrous  hieroglyphs, 
And  the  aurora,  brighter  than  the  day 
And  red  as  blood,  has  burst  from  west  to  east. 


OFFICER 

I  do  believe  the  melancholy  air 
Is  full  of  pain  and  portent. 

NAPOLEON 

Would  to  God 
I  had  more  faith  in  God,  for  in  this  work 
I  fail  to  trace  His  hand  j  but  rather  feel 
The  nether-shock  of  earthquake  everywhere 
Shaking  old  thrones  and  new,  those  rear'd  on  rock 
As  well  as  those  on  sand.     All  darkens  yet, 
And  in  that  darkness,  while  with  cheeks  of  snow 
The  affrighted  people  gaze  at  one  another, 
The  Teuton  still,  mouthing  of  Deity, 
Works  steadfastly  to  some  mysterious  end. 
My  heart  was  never  Rome's  so  much  as  now. 
Now,  when  she  shares  my  cup  of  agony. 
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Agony  !     Is  this  agony  ?  then  indeed 
All  life  is  agony. 

OFFICER 

Your  Imperial  Highness 
Is  suffering  !     Take  comfort,  Sire. 

NAPOLEON 

It  is  nought — 
Only  a  passing  spasm  at  the  heart — 
'Tis  my  disease,  comrade  ;  'tis  my  disease  ! 
So  leave  me  :  it  is  late  ;  and  I  would  rest. 

OFFICER 

God  in  his  gracious  goodness  give  thee  health. 

NAPOLEON 

Pray  that  He  may ;  for  I  am  deeply  sick — 

Too  sick  for  surgery — too  sick  for  drugs — 

Too  sick  for  man  to  heal.     'Tis  a  complaint 

Incident  to  our  house  ;  and  of  the  same 

Mine  imperial  uncle  died.  \^Exit  Officer 

France  in  the  dust, 
With  the  dark  Spectre  of  the  Red  above  her  ! 
Rome  fallen  !     Aye  me,  well  may  the  face  of  heaven 
Burn  like  a  fiery  scroll.     Had  I  but  eyes 
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To  read  whose  name  is  written  next  for  doom  ! 
The  Teuton's  ?     Oh  the  Serpent,  that  has  bided 
His  time  so  long,  and  now  has  stabbed  so  deep  ! 
Would  I  might  bruise  his  head  before  I  die  !        [Exit 


Night.     NAPOLEON  sleeping.     CHORUS  ^/SPIRITS 

A  VOICE 

What  shapes  are  ye  whose  shades  darken  his  rest  this 
night  ? 

CHORUS 

Cold  from  the  grave  we  come,  out  of  the  dark  to  the 
light. 

A   VOICE 

Voices  ye  have  that  moan,  and  eyes  ye  have  that  weep, 
Ah  !    woe  for  him  who  feels  such  shadows  round  his 
sleep  ! 

CHORUS 

Tho'  thou  wert  buried  and  dead. 

Still  would  we  seek  thee  and  find  thee, 

Ever  there  follows  the  tread 

Of  feet  from  the  tomb  behind  thee  j 

III  T 
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Sleep,  shall  thy  soul  have  sleep? 

Nay,  but  be  broken  and  shaken. 
Gather  around  him  and  weep, 

Trouble  him  till  he  awaken. 

A   VOICE 

Who,  in  imperial  raiment,  darkly  frowning  stand, 
Laurel-leaves  in  their  hair,  sceptred  yet  sword  in  hand  ? 

ANOTHER   VOICE 

Who  in  their  shadow  looms,  woman-eyed,  woe-begone, 
And  bares  his  breast  to  show  the  piteous  wounds  thereon  ? 

CHORUS 

Peace,  they  are  Kings,  they  are  crowned  ; 

Kings,  tho'  their  realms  have  departed, 
Realms  of  the  grave  they  have  found. 

And  they  walk  in  the  same  heavy  hearted. 
Sleep  ?  did  their  souls  have  sleep  ? 

Nay,  for  like  his  was  their  being. 
Gather  around  him  and  weep. 

Awake  him  to  hearing  and  seeing. 

SPIRIT   OF   C^SAR 

Greater  than  thou  I  fell.     Die  ;  for  thy  day  is  o'er. 
Thou  reap  the  world  with  swords  ?  thou  wear  the  robe  I 
wore  ? 
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Up  like  the  bird  of  Jove,  I  rose  from  height  to  height, 
Poised  on  the  heavenly  air,  eyes  to  the  blood-red  light ; 
S^^^ft  came  the  flash  of  wrath,  one  long-avenging  glare — 
Down  like  a  stone  I  fell,  down  thro'  the  dizzy  air ; 
Dark  burnt  the  heaven  above,  red  ran  the  light  of  day, 
In  the  great  square  of  Rome,  bloody  I  fell,  and  lay. 

CHORUS 

Kings  of  the  realms  of  fear. 

Each  the  sad  ghost  of  the  other, 
One  by  one  step  near, 

Look  in  the  eyes  of  a  brother. 
Hush  !  draw  nearer  and  speak — 

And  ere  he  waketh  each  morrow 
Blow  on  his  bloodless  cheek 

With  the  chilly  wind  of  your  sorrow. 

SPIRIT    OF    BUONAPARTE 

Greater  than  thou  I  fell.     Die,  Icarus,  and  give  place. 
Thou  take  from  my  cold  grave  the  glory  and  the  grace  ! 
Out  of  the  fire  I  came,  onward  thro'  fire  I  strode; 
Under  my  path  earth  burnt,  o'er  it  the  pale  stars  glow'd ; 
Sun  of  the  earth,  I  leapt  up  thro'  the  wondering  sky, 
Naming  my  name  with  God's,  Kings  knelt  as  I  went  by. 
Aye  ;  but  my  day  decUned  ; — to  one  glad  cry  of  the  free 
My  blood-red  sunset  died  on  the  eternal  Sea. 

T  2 
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A  VOICE 
What  spirit  art  thou,  with  cold  still  smile  and  face  like 
snow? 

SPIRIT 

Orsini ;  and  avenged.     Too  soon  I  struck  the  blow. 

A  VOICE 

And  thou,  with  bleeding  breast  and  eyes  that  roll  in  pain  ? 

SPIRIT 

I  am  that  Maximilian,  miserably  slain. 

A  VOICE 

And  ye,  O  shadowy  things,  featureless,  wild,  and  stark  ? 

VOICES 

We  are  the  nameless  ones  whom  he  hath  slain  in  the 
dark. 

A  VOICE 

Ye  whom  this  man  hath  doom'd.  Spirits,  are  ye  all  there? 

CHORUS 

Not  yet ;  they  come,  they  come —they  darken  all  the  air. 
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A  VOICE 

O  latest  come,  and  what  are  ye  ?    Why  do  ye  moan  and 
call? 

CHORUS 

O  hush  !     O  hush !   they  come  to  speak  the  bitterest 
curse  of  all. 

SPIRITS 

With  Sin  and  Death  our  mothers*  milk  was  sour, 
The  womb  wherein  we  grew  from  hour  to  hour 

Gather'd  pollution  dark  from  the  polluted  frame — 
Beside  our  cradles  naked  Infamy 
Caroused,  and  Lust  sat  smiling  hideously — 

We  grew  like  evil  weeds  apace,  and  knew  not  shame. 
With  incantations  and  with  spells  most  rank, 
The  fount  of  Knowledge  where  we  might  have  drank, 

And  learnt  to  love  the  taste,  was  hidden  from  our  eyes  ; 
And  if  we  learn'd  to  spell  out  written  speech. 
Thy  slaves  were  by,  and  we  had  books  to  teach 

Falsehood  and  Filth  and  Sin,  Blasphemies,  Scoffs,  and 
Lies. 

We  drank  of  poison,  ev'n  as  flowers  drink  dew  ; 
We  ate  and  drank  of  poison  till  we  grew 
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Noxious,  polluted,  black,  like  that  whereon  we  fed  ; 
We  never  felt  the  light  and  the  free  wind — 
Sunless  we  grew,  and  deaf,  and  dumb,  and  blind — 

How  should  we  dream  of  God,  souls  that  were  slain  and 
dead? 
Love  with  her  sister  Reverence  passed  our  way 
As  angels  pass  unseen,  but  did  not  stay — 

We  had  no  happy  homes  wherein  to  bid  them  dwell ; 
We  turn'd  from  God's  blue  heaven  with  eyes  of  beast. 
We  heard  alike  the  atheist  and  the  priest. 

And  both  these  lied  alike  to  smooth  our  hearts  for  Hell. 
Of  some,  both  Soul  and  Body  died  ;  of  most, 
The  Body  fatten'd  on,  while  the  poor  ghost, 

Prison'd  from  the  sweet  day,  was  withering  in  woe  ; 
Some  robed  in  purple  quaff'd  their  fatal  cup, 
Some  out  of  rubied  goblets  drank  it  up — 

We  did  not  know  God  was ;  but  now,  O  God,  we  know. 
Lambs  of  thy  flock,  but  oh  !  not  white  and  fair  ; 
Beasts  of  the  field,  tamed  to  thy  hand,  we  were  ; 

Not  men  and  women — nay,  not  heirs  to  light  and  truth  : 
Some  fattening  ate  and  fed  ;  some  lay  at  ease  ; 
Some  fell  and  linger'd  of  a  long  disease  ; 

But  all  look'd  on  the  ground — beasts  of  the  field  for- 
sooth. 

Ah  woe,  ah  woe,  for  those  thy  sceptre  swayed, 
Woe  most  for  those  whose  bodies,  fair  arrayed, 
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Insolent,  sat  at  ease,  smiled  at  thy  feet  of  pride ; 

Woe  for  the  harlots  with  their  painted  bliss  ! 

Woe  for  the  red  wine-oozing  lips  they  kiss  ! 
Woe  for  the  Bodies  that  lived,  woe  for  the  Souls  that 
died  ! 

SEMI-CHORUS    I 

Tho'  thou  wert  buried  and  dead, 

Still  would  they  seek  thee  and  find  thee, 

Ever  there  follows  the  tread 

Of  feet  from  the  grave  behind  thee. 

SPIRIT   OF   HORTENSE 

Woe  !  woe  !  woe  ! 

SEMI-CHORUS   II 

Ye  who  saw  sad  light  fall, 

Thro'  the  chink  of  the  dungeon  gleaming. 
And  watch'd  your  shade  on  the  wall 

Till  it  took  a  sad  friend's  seeming  ; 
Ye  who  in  speechless  pain 

Fled  from  the  doom  and  the  danger. 
And  dragging  a  patriot's  chain 

Died  in  the  land  of  the  stranger  ; 
Men  who  stagger'd  and  died. 

Even  as  beasts  in  the  traces. 
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Women  he  set  aside 

For  the  trade  of  polluting  embraces, 
Say,  shall  his  soul  have  sleep, 

Or  shall  it  be  troubled  and  shaken  ? 


CHORUS 

Gather  around  him  and  weep, 
Trouble  him  till  he  awaken. 

NAPOLEON  {awakefting) 

Who's  there  ?    Who  speaks  ? — All  silent.     O  how  slowly 

Moveth  the  dark  and  melancholy  night ! 

I  cannot  rest — I  am  too  sick  at  heart — 

I  have  had  ill  dreams.     The  inevitable  Eyes 

Are  watching,  and  the  weary  void  of  sleep 

Hath  voices  strangely  sad. 

[lie  rises,  and  paces  the  chamber 
O  those  dark  years 
Of  Empire  !     He  who  tames  the  tiger,  and  lies 
Pillow'd  upon  its  neck  in  a  lone  cave. 
Is  safer.     Who  could  sleep  on  such  a  bed  ? 
Mine  eyes  were  ever  dry  of  the  pure  dew 
God  scatters  on  the  lids  of  happy  men  ; 
Watching  with  fascinated  gaze  the  orbs, 
Ring  within  ring  of  blank  and  bestial  light, 
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Where  the  wild  fury  slept :  seeking  all  arts 

To  soothe  the  savage  instinct  in  its  throes 

Of  passionate  unrest.     One  cold  hand  held 

Sweet  morsels  for  the  furious  thing  to  lap, 

And  with  tlie  other,  held  behind  my  back, 

I  clutch'd  the  secret  steel  :  oft,  lest  its  teeth 

Should  fasten  on  its  master,  cunningly 

Turning  its  wrath  against  the  shapes  that  moved 

Outside  its  splendid  lair  !  until  at  last, 

Let  forth  to  the  mad  light  of  War,  it  sprang 

Shrieking  and  sought  to  rend  me.     O  thou  beast  ! 

Art  thou  so  wild  this  day  ?  and  dost  thou  thirst 

To  fix  on  thine  imperial  ruler's  throat  ? 

Why,  have  I  bidden  thee  ^  down,'  and  thou  hast  crouch'd 

Tamely  as  any  hound  !     Thou  shalt  crouch  yet. 

And  bleed  with  shamefuUer  stripes  ! 

Let  me  be  calm, 
Not  bitter.     'Tis  too  late  for  bitterness. 
Yet  I  could  gnaw  my  heart  to  think  how  France 
Hath  fail'd  me  !  nay,  not  France,  but  rather  those 
Whom  to  high  offices  and  noble  seats 
In  France's  name  I  raised.     I  bought  their  souls — 
What  soul  can  power  not  buy  ? — and,  having  lost 
The  blessed  measure  of  all  human  truth, 
Being  soulless,  these  betrayed  me ;  yea,  became 
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A  brood  of  lesser  tigers  hungering 
With  their  large  eyes  on  mine.     I  did  not  build 
My  throne  on  sand  ;  no,  no, — on  Lies  and  Liars, 
■Weaker  than  sand  a  thousandfold  ! 

In  this 
I  did  not  work  for  evil-     Tho'  my  means 
Were  dark  and  vile  perchance,  the  end  I  sought 
Was  France's  weal,  and  underneath  my  care 
She  grew  as  tame  as  any  fatted  calf. 
I  never  did  believe  in  that  stale  cry 
Raised  by  the  newsman  and  the  demagogue, 
Though  for  mine  ends  I  could  cry  '  Liberty  ! ' 
As  loud  as  any  man.     The  draff  of  men 
Are  as  mere  sheep  and  kine,  with  heads  held  down 
Grazing,  or  resting  blankly  ruminant. 
These  must  be  tended,  must  be  shepherded. 
But  Frenchmen  are  as  wild  things  scarcely  tamed. 
Brute-like  yet  fierce,  mad  too  with  some  few  hours 
Of  rushing  freely  with  an  angry  roar. 
These  must  be  awed  and  driven.     By  a  scourge 
Dripping  with  sanguine  drops  of  their  own  blood, 
I  awed  them  :  then  I  drove  them  :  then  in  time 
I  tamed  them.     Fool  !  deeming  them  wholly  mine, 
I  sought  to  snatch  a  little  brief  repose  ; 
But  with  a  groan  they  found  me,  and  I  woke  ; 
And  since  they  seem'd  to  suffer  pain  I  said 
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'  Loosen  the  yoke  a  little,'  and  'twas  done, 

And  they  could  raise  their  heads  and  gaze  at  me 

And  the  wild  hunger  deepen'd  in  their  eyes, 

While  fascinated  on  my  throne  I  sat 

Forcing  a  melancholy  smile  of  peace. 

O  had  I  held  the  scourge  in  my  right  hand, 

Tighten'd  the  yoke  instead  of  loosening, 

It  had  not  been  so  ill  with  me  as  now  ! 

But  Pity  found  me  with  her  sister  Fear, 

And  lured  me.     He  who  sitteth  on  a  throne 

Should  have  no  counsellors  who  come  in  tears  \ 

But  rather  that  still  voice  within  his  brain, 

Imperturbable  as  his  own  cold  eyes 

And  viewless  as  his  coldly  flowing  blood  ; 

Rather  a  heart  as  strong  as  the  great  heart 

Driving  the  hot  life  through  a  lion's  thews  ; 

Rather  a  will  that  moves  to  its  desire 

As  steadfast  as  the  silent-footed  cloud. 

What  peevish  humour  did  my  mother  mix 

With  that  immortal  ichor  of  our  race 

Which  unpolluted  fill'd  mine  uncle's  veins  ? 

He  lash'd  the  world's  Kings  to  his  triumph-car 

And  sat  like  marble  while  the  fiery  wheels 

Dript  blood  beneath  him  :  tho'  the  live  earth  shriek'd 

Below  him,  he  was  calm,  and  like  a  god 

Cold  to  the  eloquence  of  human  tears, 
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Cold  to  the  quick,  cold  as  the  light  of  stars, 

Cold  as  the  hand  of  Death  on  the  damp  brow, 

Cold  as  Death  brooding  on  a  battle-field 

In  the  white  after-dawn, — from  west  to  east 

Royal  he  moved  as  the  red  wintry  sun. 

He  never  flatter'd  Folly  at  his  feet ; 

He  never  sought  to  syrup  Infamy ; 

He,  when  the  martyrs  curst  him,  drew  around  him 

The  purple  of  his  glory  and  passed  on 

Indifferently  like  Olympian  Jove. 

There  was  no  weak  place  in  the  steel  he  wore, 

Where  woman's  tongues  might  reach  his  mighty  heart 

As  they  have  reach'd  at  mine.     O  had  I  kept 

A  heart  of  steel,  a  heart  of  adamant  ; 

Had  I  been  deaf  to  clamour  and  the  peal 

Of  peevish  fools  j  had  I  for  one  strong  hour 

Conjured  mine  uncle's  soul  to  mix  with  mine, 

Sedan  had  never  slain  me  !     I  am  lost 

By  the  damn'd  implements  mine  own  hands  wrought — 

Things  that  were  made  as  slavish  tools  of  peace, 

Never  as  glittering  weapons  meet  for  war. 

He  never  stoop'd  to  use  such  peaceful  tools  ; 

But,  for  all  uses, 

Made  the  sword  serve  him — yea,  for  sceptre  and  scythe  ; 

Nay  more,  for  Scripture  and  for  counsellor  ! 
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Yet  he  too  fell.     Early  or  late,  all  fall. 
No  fruit  can  hang  for  ever  on  the  tree. 
Daily  the  tyrant  and  the  martyr  meet 
Naked  at  Death's  door,  with  the  fatal  mark 
Both  brows  being  branded.     Doth  the  world  then  slay 
Only  its  anarchs  ?     Doth  the  lightning  flash 
Smite  Caesar  and  spare  Brutus  ?     Nay,  by  heaven  ! 
Rather  the  world  keeps  for  its  paracletes 
Torture  more  subtle  and  more  piteous  doom 
Than  it  dispenses  to  its  torturers. 
Tiberius,  with  his  foot  on  the  world's  neck, 
Smileth  his  cruel  smile  and  groweth  grey, 
Half  dead  already  with  the  weight  of  years 
Drinking  the  death  he  is  too  frail  to  feel, 
While  in  his  noon  of  life  the  Man  Divine 
Hath  died  in  anguish  at  Jerusalem. 

\He  opens  a  Life  of  Jesus  and  reads.    A  long  pause 

Here  too  the  Teuton  works,  crafty  and  slow, 

Anatomising,  gauging,  questioning. 

Till  that  fair  Presence  which  redeem'd  the  world 

Dwindles  into  a  phantom  and  a  name. 

Shall  he  slay  Kings,  and  spare  the  King  of  Kings  ? 

In  her  fierce  madness  France  denied  her  God, 

But  still  the  Teuton  doth  destroy  his  God 

Coldly  as  he  outwits  an  enemy. 
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Yet  doth  he  keep  the  Name  upon  his  Hps, 

And  coldly  dedicating  the  dull  deed 

To  the  abstraction  he  hath  christen'd  "  God," 

To  the  creation  of  his  cogent  brain, 

Conjures  against  the  blessed  Nazarene, 

That  pallid  apparition  masculine, 

That  shining  orb  hemm'd  in  with  clouds  of  flesh ; 

Till,  darken'd  with  the  woe  of  his  own  words, 

The  fool  can  turn  to  Wilhelm's  wooden  face 

And  Bismarck's  crafty  eyes,  and  see  therein 

Human  regeneration,  or  at  least 

The  Teuton's  triumph  mightier  than  Christ's. 

Lie  there,  Iconoclast  !     Thou  art  thrice  a  fool, 

Who,  having  nought  to  set  within  its  place 

But  civic  doctrine  and  a  naked  sword. 

Would  tear  from  out  its  niche  the  piteous  bust 

Of  Him  whose  face  was  Sorrow's  morning  star. 

\^Takes  up  a  second  Book,  and  reads 

Mark,  now,  how  speciously  Theology, 

Leaving  the  broken  fragments  of  the  Life 

Where  the  dull  Teuton's  hand  hath  scatter'd  them, 

Takes  up  the  cause  in  her  high  fields  of  air. 

*  Darkness  had  lain  upon  the  earth  like  blood, 

And  in  the  darkness  human  things  had  shriek'd 

And  felt  for  God's  soft  hand,  and  agonised. 
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But  overhead  the  awful  Spirit  heard, 

Yet  stirred  not  on  His  throne.     Then  lastly,  One 

Dropt  like  a  meteor  stone  from  suns  afar, 

And  stirred  and  stretch'd  out  hands,  and  lived,  and  knew 

That  He  indeed  had  dropt  from  suns  afar, 

That  He  had  fallen  from  the  Father's  breast 

Where  He  had  slumber'd  for  eternities. 

Hither  in  likeness  of  a  Man  He  came — 

He,  Jesus,  wander'd  forth  from  heaven  and  said, 

"  Lo,  I,  the  deathless  one,  will  live  and  die  ! 

Evil  must  suffer — Good  ordains  to  suffer — 

Our  point  of  contact  shall  be  suffering, 

There  will  we  meet,  and  ye  will  hear  my  voice  ; 

And  my  low  tones  shall  echo  on  thro'  time, 

And  one  salvation  proved  in  fatal  tears 

Be  the  salvation  of  Humanity."  ' 

Ah,  old  Theology,  thou  strikest  home  ! 
*  Evil  must  suffer — Good  ordains  to  suffer ' — 
Sayst  thou  ?     Did  He  then  quaff  His  cup  of  tears 
Freely,  who  might  have  dash'd  it  down,  and  ruled  ? 
The  world  was  ready  with  an  earthly  crown, 
And  yet  He  wore  it  not.     Ah,  He  was  wise 
Had  He  but  sat  upon  a  human  thf  one. 
With  all  the  kingdom's  beggars  at  His  feet. 
And  all  its  coffers  open  at  His  side, 
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He  had  died  more  shameful  death,  yea,  He  had  fallen 
Even  as  the  Caesars.     Rule  the  world  with  Love  ? 
Tame  savage  human  nature  with  a  kiss  ? 
Turn  royal  cheeks  for  the  brute  mob  to  smite  ? 
He  knew  men  better,  and  He  drew  aside, 
Ordain'd  to  do  and  suffer,  not  to  reign. 

My  good  physician  bade  me  search  in  books 
For  solace.     Can  I  find  it  ?     Verily, 
From  every  page  of  all  man's  hand  hath  writ 
A  dark  face  frowns,  a  voice  moans  *  Vanity  ! ' 
There  is  one  Book — one  only — that  for  ever 
Passeth  the  understanding  and  appeaseth 
The  miserable  hunger  of  the  heart — 
Behold  it — written  with  the  light  of  stars 
By  God  in  the  beginning.    [Looks  forth.  A  starry  night 

I  believe 
God  is,  but  more  I  know  not,  save  but  this — 
He  passeth  not  as  men  and  systems  pass, 
For  while  all  change  the  Law  by  which  they  change 
Survives  and  is  for  ever,  being  God. 
Our  sin,  our  loss,  our  misery,  our  death. 
Are  but  the  shadows  of  a  dream  :  the  hum 
Within  our  ears,  the  motes  within  our  eyes  ; 
Death  is  to  us  a  semblance  and  an  end. 
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But  is  as  nothing  to  that  Central  Law 
Whereby  we  cannot  die. 

Yonder  blue  dome, 
Gleaming  with  meanings  mystically  wrought, 
Hath  been  from  the  beginning,  and  shall  be 
Until  the  end.     How  many  awe- struck  eyes 
Have  look'd  and  spelt  one  word — the  name  of  God, 
And  call'd  it  as  they  listed.  Law,  Fate,  Change, 
And  marvell'd  for  its  meaning  till  they  died. 
And  others  came  and  stood  upon  their  graves 
And  read  in  their  turn,  and  marvelling  gave  place. 
The  Kings  of  Israel  watch'd  it  with  wild  orbs, 
Madden'd,  and  cried  the  Name,  and  drew  the  sword. 
Above  the  tented  plain  of  Troy  it  bent 
After  the  sun  of  day  had  set  in  blood. 
The  superstitious  Roman  look'd  by  night 
And  trembled.     All  these  faded  phantom-like, 
And  lo  !  where  it  remaineth,  watch'd  with  eyes 
As  sad  as  any  of  those  this  autumn  night, — 
The  Higher  Law  writ  with  the  light  of  Stars 
By  God  in  the  beginning  .  .  . 

Let  me  sleep  ! 
Or  I  shall  gaze  and  gaze  till  I  grow  wild 
And  never  sleep  again.     Too  much  of  God 

III  u 
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Maketh  the  heart  sick.     Come  then  forth,  thou  charm, 
Thou  silent  spell  wrung  from  the  blood-red  flower, 
With  power  to  draw  the  curtains  of  the  soul 
And  shut  the  inevitable  Eyes  away. 

Dead  mother,  at  thy  knees  I  said  a  prayer — 
Lead  me  not  into  temptation,  and,  O  God, 
Deliver  me  from  evil.     Is  it  too  late 
To  murmur  it  this  night  ?     This  night,  O  God, 
AVhate'er  Thou  art  and  wheresoe'er  Thou  art, 
This  night  at  least,  when  I  am  sick  and  fallen, 
Deliver  me  from  evil ! 

CHORUS 

Under  the  Master's  feet  the  generations 

Like  ants  innumerably  come  and  go  : 
He  leans  upon  a  Dial,  and  in  patience 

Watches  the  hours  crawl  slow. 

In  His  bright  hair  the  eternal  stars  are  burning, 
Around  His  face  heaven's  glories  burn  sublime  : 

He  heeds  them  not,  but  follows  with  eyes  yearning 
The  Shadow  men  call  Time. 

Some  problem  holds  Him,  and  He  follows  dreaming 
The  lessening  and  lengthening  of  the  shade. — 

Under  His  feet,  ants  from  the  dark  earth  streaming, 
Gather  the  men  He  made. 
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He  heeds  them  not  nor  turns  to  them  His  features — 
They  rise,  they  crawl,  they  strive,  they  run,  they  die  ; 

How  should  He  care  to  look  upon  such  creatures. 
Who  lets  great  worlds  roll  by  ? 

He  shall  be  nowise  heard  who  calls  unto  Him, 
He  shall  be  nowise  seen  who  seeks  His  face ; 

The  problem  holds  Him — no  mere  man  may  woo  Him, 
He  pauseth  in  His  place. 

So  hath  it  been  since  all  things  were  created, 
No  change  on  the  immortal  Face  may  fall. 

Having  made  all,  God  paused,  and  fascinated, 
Watch'd  Time,  the  shade  of  all. 

Call  to  the  Maker  in  thine  hour  of  trial. 
Call  with  a  voice  of  thunder  like  the  sea  : 

He  watches  living  shadows  on  a  Dial, 
And  hath  no  ears  for  thee. 

He  watches  on — He  feels  the  still  hours  fleeing. 
He  heeds  thee  not,  but  lets  the  days  drift  by ; 

And  yet  we  say  to  thee,  O  weary  being. 
Blaspheme  not,  lest  thou  die. 

u  2 
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Rather,  if  woe  be  deep  and  thy  soul  wander, 
Ant  among  ants  that  swarm  upon  a  sod, 

Watching  thy  shadow  on  the  grass-blade,  ponder 
The  mystery  with  God. 

So  may  some  comfort  reach  thy  soul  wayfaring. 
While  the  days  run  and  the  swift  glories  shine, 

And  something  God-like  shall  that  soul  grow,  sharing 
The  attitude  divine. 

Silent,  supreme,  sad,  wondering,  quiescent, 
Seeking  to  fathom  with  the  spirit-sight 

The  problem  of  the  Shadow  of  the  Present 
Born  of  eternal  Light. 
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THE   TEUTON  MONOLOGUE 
(1870) 

To"stand  this  night  alone  with  Destiny, 

Alone  in  all  the  world  beneath  the  stars. 

And  hold  the  string  that  makes  the  puppets  dance, 

Is  something  ;  but  to  feel  the  steadfast  will 

Deepen,  the  judgment  clear  itself,  the  gaze 

Grow  keener,  all  the  purpose  that  was  dim 

Brighten  distinct  in  the  serene  still  light 

Of  conquest — that  is  more  ;  more  than  all  power, 

More  than  lip-homage,  more  than  crowns  and  thrones, 

More  than  the  world ;  for  it  is  life  indeed. 

O  how  the  dreams  and  hopes  and  plans  cohere  ! 

How  the  great  phalanx  broadens  !     Like  a  wave 

It  washes  Europe,  and  before  its  sweep 

The  lying  idols,  based  on  quicksand,  shift. 

Totter,  and  fall :  strewn  with  the  wreck'd  and  dead, 

It  shrieks  and  gathers  up  a  flashing  crest 

In  act  to  drown  the  lingering  life  of  France. 

Tide  of  the  Teuton,  is  it  wonderful 
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The  grand  old  King  sees  in  thy  victory 
The  strength  and  wrath  of  God  ? 

Here  then  I  pause, 
And  (let  me  whisper  it  to  mine  own  heart) 
I  tremble.     I  have  played  with  fire  \  behold, 
It  hath  devour'd  God's  enemy  and  mine  ; 
And  tamely  at  my  bidding  croucheth  now 
With  luminous  eyes  half  closed.     This  fire  is  Truth, 
And  by  it  I  shall  rise  or  fall.     This  fire 
Is  very  God's — I  know  it ;  and  thus  far 
God  to  my  keeping  hath  committed  it. 
What  next  ?  and  next  ?    There  at  my  feet  lies  France, 
Bound,  stricken,  screaming, — yonder,  good  as  dead, 
Pluckt  of  his  fangs,  the  imperial  Adder  crawls. 
Tame  as  a  mouse.     I  have  struck  down  these  twain, 
The  Liar,  and  the  creature  of  the  Liar ; 
I  have  slain  these  twain  with  an  avenging  flame; 
And  while  I  stand  victorious  comes  a  Voice 
Out  of  the  black  abysses  of  the  earth 
Whereat  I  pause  and  tremble.     'Tis  so  easy 
To  cast  down  Idols  !     The  tide  so  pitilessly 
Washes  each  name  from  the  waste  sands  of  time  ! 
'Twas  yestermom  the  Man  of  Mysteries  fell — 
Whose  turn  comes  next  ?  .  .  .  . 
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From  Italy  to  the  blue  Baltic  rolls 

A  voice,  a  wind,  a  muniiur  in  the  air, 

A  tone  full  of  the  sense  of  wind  and  waters 

And  the  faint  whispers  from  ethereal  fields, 

A  cry  of  anguish  and  of  mystery 

Echoed  by  the  Volcano  in  whose  depths 

The  monarchs  one  by  one  have  disappeared. 

And  men  who  hear  it  answer  back  one  word, 

'  Liberty  ! ' — Cities  echo  through  their  streets ; 

The  word  is  wafted  on  from  vale  to  vale  : 

Heart-drows    Albion  answers  with  a  cheer, 

Feeble  yet  clear  ;  the  great  wild  West  refrains  \ 

Italy  thunders,  and  Helvetia 

Blows  the  wild  horn  high  up  among  her  hills  ; 

France,  wounded,  dying,  stretch'd  beneath  my  feet. 

Gnaws  at  her  bonds  and  shrieks  in  mad  accord 

(For  she  indeed  first  gave  the  thing  a  name) 

And  even  the  wily  Russian,  with  his  yoke 

Prest  on  innumerable  groaning  necks. 

Sleek  like  the  serpent,  smooths  his  frosty  cheek 

To  listen,  fiercely  smiHng  hisses  back 

The  strange  word  '  Liberty  ! '  between  his  teeth, 

And  shivers  with  a  bitterer  sense  of  cold 

Than  ever  seized  him  in  that  lonely  realm 

O'er  which  he  paceth  hungry  and  alone. 
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What  is  this  thing  that  men  call  *  Liberty  ? ' 

Not  force,  not  tumult,  not  the  wind  and  rain 

And  tempest,  not  the  spirit  of  mere  Storm, 

Not  Earthquake,  not  the  Lightning,  not  swift  Fire, 

Not  one  of  these  ;  but  mightier  far  than  these, — 

The  everlasting  principle  of  things, 

Out  of  whose  silence  issue  all,  the  rock 

Whereon  the  mountain  and  the  crater  stand, 

The  adamantine  pillars  of  the  Earth, 

Deep-based  beneath  the  ever-varying  air 

And  under  the  wild  changes  of  the  Sea, 

The  Inevitable,  the  Unchangeable, 

The  secret  law,  the  impulse,  and  the  thought, 

Whereby  men  live  and  grow. 

Then  I,  this  night 
As  ever,  dare  with  a  man's  eyes  and  soul 
Hold  by  this  thing  whereof  the  foolish  rave. 
And  cry,  *  In  God's  name,  peace,  ye  winds  and  waves, 
Ye  froths  and  bubbles  on  the  sea,  ye  voices 
Haunting  the  fitful  region  of  the  air  ! 
God  is  above  ye  all,  and  next  to  God 
The  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  and  beneath 
These  twain  the  great  anointed  Kings  of  Earth, 
And  underneath  the  Kings  the  Wise  of  Wit, 
And  underneath  the  Wise  the  merely  Strong, 
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And  least  of  all,  clay  in  the  hands  of  all, 

The  base,  the  miserable,  and  the  weak. 

What,  then,  is  this  that  ye  name  *  Liberty '  ? 

There  is  evermore  a  higher.     Not  like  waves 

Beating  about  in  a  waste  sea  are  men. 

But  great,  small,  fair,  foul,  strong,  weak,  miserable  ; — 

And  Liberty  is  law  creating  law 

Wherein  each  corporal  member  of  the  world 

Filleth  his  function  in  the  place  ordain'd. 

Child  at  the  knee,  look  in  thy  mother's  face  ! 

Boy-student,  reverence  the  philosopher  ! 

Clown,  till  the  earth,  and  let  the  market  thrive  ! 

Citizen,  doff  to  beauty  and  to  grace, 

To  antique  fame  and  holy  ancestry  ! 

Nobles,  blood  purified  from  running  long, 

Circle  of  sanctity,  surround  the  King  ! 

King,  stand  on  the  bare  height  and  raise  thine  eyes, 

For  there  sits  God  above  thee,  reverencing 

The  perfect  Mirror  of  the  soul  of  things, 

Wherein  He  gazes  calmly  evermore. 

And  knows  Himself  divine  ! 

Thus  stands  for  ever 
The  eternal  Order  like  a  goodly  Tree, 
The  root  of  which  is  deep  within  the  soil. 
And  lo  !  the  wind  and  rain  are  beating  on  it. 
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And  lightning  rends  its  branches  ;  yet  anon 

It  hangs  in  gorgeous  blossom  still-renewed, 

And  shoots  its  topmost  twig  up  through  the  cloud 

To  touch  the  changeless  stars.     Herr  Democrat 

Comes  with  his  blunt  rough  axe,  and  at  its  root 

Strikes  shrieking ;  the  earth's  parrots  echo  him  ; 

Blow  follows  blow  ;  the  air  reverberates ; 

But   the   Tree  stands.      Come   winds    and  waves  and 

lightnings, 
Come  axe-wielders,  come  ye  iconoclasts, 
And   spend   your  strength  in  vain.     What !    ye  would 

stretch 
This  goodly  trunk,  this  very  Iggdrasil, 
Down  to  the  dusty  level  of  your  lives, 
Would  strew  the  soil  with  the  fair  blooms  thereof, 
Would  tear  away  the  succulent  leaves  and  make 
A  festal  chaplet  for  Silenus'  hair, 
A  drunken  garland  for  the  Feast  of  Fools. 
See,  yonder  blow  the  branches  where  the  Great 
Tremble  like  ripen'd  fruit  j  yonder  the  Holy 
Gleam  in  the  silvern  foliage,  sweet  and  fair ; 
There  just  beneath  the  cloud,  most  dim  in  height, 
The  flowers  of  monarchy  open  their  buds 
And  turn  their  starry  faces  upward  still. 
Strike  at  the  root,  my  little  democrat, 
Down  with  them !     Down  with  the  whole  goodly  Tree  ! 
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Down  even  with  that  fair  shoot  beyond  the  cloud, 
Down  with  the  unseen  bloom  of  perfect  height, 
Down  with  the  blossom  on  the  topmost  twig, 
Down  with  the  light  of  God  ! 

I  compare  further 
This  Order  to  a  Man,  body  and  brain, 
Heart,  lungs,  eyes,  feet  to  stand  on,  hands  to  strike. 
The  King  is  to  the  realm  what  conscience  is 
To  manhood  :  the  true  statesman  is  the  brain  ; 
And  under  these  subsist,  greater  and  less, 
The  members  of  the  body  politic. 
Behold  now,  this  alone  is  majesty  : 
The  incarnate  Conscience  of  the  people,  fixed 
Beyond  the  body,  higher  than  the  brain, 
Yet  perfect  fruit  of  both, — the  higher  sense 
That  flashes  back  through  all  the  popular  frame 
The  intuitions  and  the  lights  divine 
Whereby  the  world  is  guided  under  God. 
Nor  are  all  Kings  ancestral,  though  these  same 
Are  highest.     Yonder  in  the  stormy  West 
The  plain  man  Lincoln  rose  to  majesty, 
Incarnated  the  conscience  and  the  will 
Of  the  strong  generation,  moved  to  his  end. 
Struck,  triumph'd  in  the  name  of  Conscience,  fell, 
And  like  a  sun  that  sets  in  bloody  light, 
In  dying  darken'd  half  earth's  continents. 
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.  .  .  What,  art  thou  there,  old  Phantom  of  the  Red  ? 
Urge  on  thy  dreadful  legions,  for  in  truth 
There  is  no  face  in  France  this  day  with  light 
So  troublous  to  the  eyes  of  victory. 

0  brave  one,  wert  thou  France's  will  and  soul, 
Why  we  might  tremble.     Let  there  rise  a  land, 
As  strong  in  conscience  and  as  stern  in  soul 
As  we  have  been  to  follow  a  living  truth, 
And  it  might  slay  us  even  as  we  have  slain 
Imperial  France  and  the  Republic.     Now 
Supreme  we  stand,  our  symbol  being  the  Sword, 
Our  King  the  hand  that  wields  ;  in  that  one  hand 

1  strike,  all  strike,  yea  every  Teuton  strikes. 
Reason  and  conscience  knitted  in  accord 
Are  deathless,  and  must  overcome  the  world. 
The  higher  law  will  shape  them.     I  believe 
There  is  evermore  a  higher  ! 
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Blue  arc  of  heaven  whose  lattices 
Are  throng'd  with  starry  eyes  ; 

Vast  dome  that  over  land  and  seas 
Dost  luminously  rise, 

With  mystic  characters  enwrought 

More  strange  than  all  poetic  thought ! 

Hear,  Heaven,  if  thou  canst  hear  !  and  see, 
O  stars,  if  see  ye  can  ! 

Mark,  while  your  speechless  mystery- 
Flows  to  a  Voice  in  man  : 

He  stands  erect  this  solemn  hour 

In  reverent  insolence  of  power. 

Order  divine,  whose  awful  show 

Dazzles  all  guess  or  dream  ; 
Sequence  unseen,  whose  mystic  flow 

Fulfils  the  immortal  scheme  ; 
Thou  Law  whereby  all  stand  or  stir, — 
Here  breathes  your  last  interpreter  ! 
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Because  one  foolish  King  hath  slain 

Another  foolish  King ; 
Because  a  half-born  nation's  brain 

With  dizzy  joy  doth  ring  ; 
Because  at  the  false  Shepherd's  cry 
The  silly  sheep  still  throng  to  die  \ 

Because  purblind  Philosophy 

Out  of  her  cobweb'd  cave 
Croaks  in  a  voice  of  senile  glee 

While  empty  patriots  rave  ; 
Because  humanity  is  still 
The  gull  of  any  daring  will ; 

Because  the  Tinsel  Order  stands 

A  little  longer  yet ; 
Because  in  each  crown'd  puppet's  hands 

A  laurel-sprig  is  set, 
While  the  old  lame  device  controls 
The  draff  of  miserable  souls  j 

Because  man's  blood  again  bathes  bright 

The  purple  and  the  throne, 
And  gray  fools  gladden  at  the  sight, 

And  maiden  choirs  intone  \ 
Because  once  more  the  puppet  Kings 
Dance,  while  Death's  lean  hand  pulls  the  strings  ; 
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Because  these  things  have  been  and  are, 

And  oft  again  may  be, 
Doth  this  man  swear  by  sun  and  star, 

And  oh  our  God  by  Thee, 
Framing  to  cheat  his  own  shrewd  eyes 
His  fair  cosmogony  of  lies. 

O  Lord  our  God  whose  praise  we  sing, 

Behold  he  deemeth  Thee 
A  little  nobler  than  the  King, 

And  greater  in  degree, 
Set  just  above  the  monarch's  mind, 
Greater  in  sphere  but  like  in  kind  ! 

O  calm  Intelligence  divine, 

Transcending  life  and  death, 
He  deems  these  bursting  bubbles  Thine, 

Blown  earthward  by  Thy  breath, — 
He  marks  Thee  sitting  well  content. 
Like  some  old  King  at  tournament. 

The  lists  are  set ;  upon  the  sod 

The  gleaming  columns  range  ; 
The  sign  is  given  by  Thee,  O  God, 

From  Thy  Pavilion  strange  : 
The  trumpets  blow,  the  champions  meet, 
One  screams — Thou  smilest  on  Thy  seat. 
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Behold,  O  God,  the  Order  blest 

Of  Thy  great  chivalry  ! 
See  tinsel  crown  and  glittering  crest, 

Cold  heart  and  empty  eye  ! 
The  living  shout,  the  dying  groan, 
All  reddens  underneath  Thy  throne  ! 

Accept  Thy  chosen  !  great  and  good, 
Vouchsafe  them  all  they  seek  ! 

Deepen  their  purple  in  man's  blood  ! 
Trumpet  them  with  man's  shriek  ! 

Paint  their  escutcheons  fresh,  O  Sire  \ 

With  heart's  blood  bright  and  crimson  fire  ! 

And  further,  from  the  fire  they  light 
Protect  them  with  Thy  hand, 

Beyond  the  bright  hill  of  the  fight 
Let  them  in  safety  stand ; 

For  'twere  not  well  a  random  blow 

Should  strike  Thy  next-of-kin  below. 

O  God  !  O  Father  !    Lord  of  All  ! 

Spare  us,  for  we  blaspheme. 
See, — for  upon  our  knees  we  fall, 

And  hush  our  mocking  scream — 
Let  us  pray  low  ;  let  us  pray  low ; 
Thy  will  be  done  j  Thy  Kingdom  grow  ! 
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Blue  arc  of  heaven  whose  lattices 
Are  throng'd  with  starry  eyes, 

Still  dome  that  over  earth  and  seas 
Doth  luminously  rise ; 

Fair  Order  mystically  wrought, 

More  strange  than  all  poetic  thought. 

He  fears  ye  all,  this  son  of  man, 

To  his  own  soul  he  lies, 
Lo  !  trembling  at  his  own  dark  plan 

He  contemplates  the  prize  : 
He  has  won  all,  and  lo  !  he  stands 
Clutching  the  glory  in  his  hands  ! 

To  one,  to  all,  on  life's  dark  way, 
Sooner  or  late  is  brought 

The  silent  solemnising  ray 
Illuminating  thought  ] 

It  shines,  they  stand  on  some  lone  spot, 

Its  light  is  strange,  they  know  it  not. 

Sleeps,  like  a  mirror  in  the  dark. 
The  Conscience  of  the  Soul, 

Unknown,  where  never  eye  may  mark, 
While  days  and  seasons  roll ; 

But  late  or  soon  the  walls  of  clay 

Are  loosening  to  admit  the  day. 

Ill  X 
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Light  comes — a  touch — a  streak — a  beam- 
Child  of  the  unknown  sky — 

And  lo  !  the  Mirror  with  a  gleam 
Flashes  its  first  reply  : 

Light  brighteneth  :  and  all  things  fair 

Flow  to  the  glass  and  tremble  there. 

O  Lord  our  God,  Thou  art  the  Light, 
We  shine  by  Thee  alone  ; 

Tho'  Thou  hast  made  us  mirrors  bright, 
The  gleam  is  not  our  own  ; 

Until  Thy  ray  shines  sweet  and  plain 

All  shall  be  dark  as  this  man's  brain. 

Thro'  human  thought  as  thro'  a  cave 
Creep  gently.  Light,  this  hour  ; 

Tho'  now  'tis  darker  than  the  grave, 
There  lies  the  shining  power  ; 

Come  !  let  the  Soul  flash  back  to  Thee 

The  million  lights  of  Deity  ! 
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Comfort,  O  free  and  true  ! 

Soon  shall  there  rise  for  you 
A  City  fairer  far  than  all  ye  plan  ; 

Built  on  a  rock  of  strength, 

It  shall  arise  at  length, 
Stately  and  fair  and  vast,  the  City  meet  for  Man  ! 

Towering  to  yonder  skies 

Shall  the  fair  City  rise, 
Dim  in  the  dawning  of  a  day  more  pure  : 

House,  mart,  and  street,  and  square 

Yea,  and  a  Fane  for  prayer — 
Fair,  and  yet  built  by  hands,  strong,  for  it  shall  endure. 

In  the  fair  City  then 
Shall  walk  white-robed  men, 
Wash'd  in  the  river  of  peace  that  watereth  it ; 
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Woman  with  man  shall  meet 
Freely  in  mart  and  street — 
At  the  great  council-board  woman  with  man  shall  sit. 

Hunger  and  Thirst  and  Sin 

Shall  never  pass  therein  j 
Fed  with  pure  dews  of  love,  children  shall  grow. 

Fearless  and  fair  and  free, 

Honoured  by  all  that  see, 
Virgins  in  golden  zones  shall  walk  as  white  as  snow. 

There,  on  the  fields  around. 

All  men  shall  till  the  ground, 
Corn  shall  wave  yellow,  and  bright  rivers  stream  ; 

Daily,  at  set  of  sun, 

All,  when  their  work  is  done. 
Shall  watch  the  heavens  yearn  down  and   the   strange 
starlight  gleam. 

In  the  fair  City  of  men 

All  shall  be  silent  then, 
While,  on  a  reverent  lute,  gentle  and  low, 

Some  holy  Bard  shall  play 

Music  divine,  and  say 
Whence  those  that  hear  have  come,  whither  in  time  they  go. 

•    No  man  of  blood  shall  dare 
Wear  the  white  mantle  there  ; 
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No  man  of  lust  shall  walk  in  street  or  mart; — 

Yet  shall  the  Magdalen 

Walk  with  the  citizen  ; 
Yet  shall  the  sinner  stand  gracious  and  pure  of  heart. 

Now,  while  days  come  and  go, 

Doth  the  fair  City  grow, 
Surely  its  stones  are  laid  in  sun  and  moon. 

Wise  men  and  pure  prepare 

Ever  this  City  fair. 
Comfort,  O  ye  that  weep;  it  shall  arise  full  soon. 

When,  stately,  fair,  and  vast. 

It  doth  uprise  at  last, 
Who  shall  be  King  thereof,  say,  O  ye  wise  ? — 

When  the  last  blood  is  spilt, . 

When  the  fair  City  is  built, 
Unto  the  throne  thereof  the  Monarch  shall  arise. 

Flower  of  blessedness, 

Wrought  out  of  heart's  distress, 
Light  of  all  dreams  of  saintly  men  who  died, 

He  shall  arise  some  morn 

One  Soul  of  many  born. 
Lord  of  the  realms  of  peace.  Heir  of  the  Crucified  ! 
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O  but  he  lingereth, 

Drawing  mysterious  breath 
In  the  dark  depths  where  he  was  cast  as  seed. 

Strange  was  the  seed  to  sow, 

Dark  is  the  growth  and  slow  ; 
Still  hath  he  lain  for  long — now  he  grows  quick  indeed. 

Quicken,  O  Soul  of  Man  ! 

Perfect  the  mystic  plan — 
Come  from  the  flesh  where  thou  art  darkly  wrought  ; 

Wise  men  and  pure  prepare 

Ever  thy  City  fair — 
Come  when  the  City  is  built,  sit  on  the  Throne  of  Thought . 

Earth  and  all  things  that  be, 

Wait,  watch,  and  yearn  for  thee, 
To  thee  all  loving  things  stretch  hands  bereaven ; — 

Perfect  and  sweet  and  bright, 

Lord  of  the  City  of  Light, 
Last  of  the  flowers  of  Earth,  first  of  the  fruits  of  Heaven! 
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ON  MYSTIC  REALISM 


'  Poesie  ist  das  absolut  Reelle.     Dies  ist  der  Kern  meiner  Philosophie.     Je 
poetischer,  je  wahrer.' — Novalis  (Schriften,  vol.  iii.  p.  171). 


In  the  contents  of  the  preceding  volumes  an  attempt  is  made  to 
combine  two  qualities  which  the  modern  mind  is  accustomed  to 
regard  apart — reality  and  mystery,  earthliness  and  spirituality  ;  and 
this  combination,  whether  a  merit  or  a  fault,  is  a  consequence  of 
natural  temperament,  and  perfectly  incurable.  The  writer  dropped 
into  a  world  a  few  years  ago  like  a  being  fallen  from  another  planet. 
His  first  impression  was  one  of  surprise  and  awe  ; — he  stood  and 
wondered — and  here,  on  the  same  spot,  he  stands  and  wonders 
still.  What  is  nearest  to  him  seems  so  sublime,  unaccountable,  and 
inexhaustible,  and  occasionally,  indeed,  so  droll  and  odd,  that  he 
has  never  ceased  to  regard  it  with  all  the  eyes  of  his  soul  from  that 
day  to  this.  Others  may  go  to  the  mountain-tops  and  interrogate 
the  spheres.  "Wiser  men  may  peruse  the  Past,  and  see  there,  afar 
away,  the  dreamy  poetry  for  which  the  spirit  eternally  yearns. 
More  acquiescent  men  may  look  heavenward,  slowly  and  strangely 
losing  the  habit  of  earthly  perception  altogether.  With  all  these, 
with  all  who  love  beauty  near  or  afar  away,  in  any  shape  or  form, 
abides  the  twofold  blessing  of  reverence  and  love.  But  the  Mystic 
is  occupied  hopelessly  with  what  immediately  surrounds  him. 
Minuter  examination  leads  only  to  extremer  joy  and  wonder.  To 
him  this  ever-present  reality  is  the  only  mystery,  and  in  its  mystery 
lies  its  sublime  fascination  and  beauty.  Only  what  is  most  real  and 
visible  and  certain  is  marvellous,  and  only  that  which  is  marvellous 
has  the  least  fascination.     What  he  sees  may  be  seen  by  every  soul 
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under  the  sun,  for  it  is  the  soul's  own  reflection  in  the  river  of  life 
glassed  to  a  mirror  by  its  own  speed. 

This  close  examination  of  human  nature  from  the  mystic  side  is 
not  so  common  that  men  will  tolerate  it  calmly,  *  What  is  the 
dullard  looking  at  ?  '  cries  the  passer-by  ;  *  what  are  those  wretched 
beings  who  surround  him? — costermongers,  thieves,  magdalen- 
women,  village  schoolmasters,  nomads, — what  is  the  sentimentalist 
tr)ring  to  find  among  these  ?  He  floods  them  with  the  light  of  his 
own  vacant  mind,  and  calls  that  light  their  sojils  !^  So  the  speaker 
passes  on — to  the  heights  of  the  Alps,  perhaps,  where  he  finds 
communion  ;  God  communicating  with  all  men  somewhere.  A 
more  elaborate  person  pauses  next  before  the  Mystic.  '  The  man 
is  in  error, '  is  his  criticism  ;  '  he  would  fain  prove  himself  an  artist, 
but  art  deals  only  with  things  beautiful, — with  remote  forms  of 
nature,  with  the  dreamy  past,  with  antique  turns  of  thought,  with 
what  is  essentially  exquisite  in  itself — and  it  has,  moreover,  a  ter- 
minology quite  at  variance  with  ordinary  speech.  Man  yearns  to 
the  unknown  and  illimitable,  and  demands  distance  in  the  subjects 
of  his  art.'  And  this  other  goes  his  way,  grateftil  to  God  for  Greece 
and  Italy,  and  for  Lessing  and  Winkelmann.  Meantime  the  poor 
criticised  Barbarian  has  not  budged.  He  looks  on  into  the  eyes 
nearest  to  him,  and  ah  !  what  distance  does  he  not  find  there  ? 
Approaching  each  creature  as  ever  from  the  mystic  side,  he  becomes, 
in  spite  of  himself,  an  optimist.  The  moment  he  seizes  for  exami- 
nation is  the  divine  moment,  when  the  creature  under  examination 
— be  it  Buonapai-te  or  a  street- walker,  Bismarck  or  '  Barbara  Gray ' 
— is  at  its  highest  and  best,  whether  that  'best'  be  intellectual 
beatification  or  the  simple  vicarious  instinct  which  merges  in  the 
identity  of  another.  He  sees  the  nature  spiritualised,  in  the  dim 
strange  light  of  whatever  soul  the  creature  possesses.  This  light  is 
often  very  dim  indeed,  very  doubtful — so  doubtful  that  its  very  ex- 
istence is  denied  by  non-mystic  men  whose  musings  assume  the 
purely  spiritual  and  unimaginative  form.  But  be  the  teaching  true 
or  false,  be  the  light  bom  in  the  subject  examined  or  in  the  human 
sentiment  that  broods  over  it,  this  mystic  approach  to  the  creature 
at  his  highest  point  of  spiritualisation,  this  mode  of  approach  which 
seems  unnatural  to  many  because  it  involves  the  most  minute  enu- 
meration of  details  and  the  most  careful  display  of  the  very  facts  of 
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life  which  artists  try  most  to  conceal,  is  the  only  procedure  possible 
to  the  present  writer.  The  personal  key-note  to  all  his  work — poor 
enough,  God  knows,  is  all  that  work  from  his  own  point  of  view — 
is  to  be  found  in  the  *  Book  of  Orm,'"  and  the  climax  of  all  in  the 
poem  entitled  '  The  Man  Accurst.' 

Imagination  is  not,  as  some  seem  to  imply,  the  power  of  conjuring 
up  the  remote  and  unknowable,  but  the  gift  of  realising  correctly  in 
correct  images  the  truths  of  things  as  they  are  and  ever  have  been. 
He  who  can  see  no  poetry  in  his  own  time  is  a  very  unimaginative 
person.  The  truly  imaginative  being  is  he  who  carries  his  own 
artistic  distance  with  him,  and  sees  the  mighty  myths  of  life  vivid 
yet  afar  off,  glorified  by  the  truth  which  is  Eternal.  How  many 
people  can  walk  out  on  a  starry  night,  or  sit  by  the  side  of  the  sea, 
unmoved  ?  But  let  a  comet  appear,  or  a  star  shoot,  and  they  ex- 
claim, '  How  beautiful  ! '  Let  a  whale  rise  up  in  the  water  and  roar, 
and  they  think,  *  How  wonderful  are  the  works  of  God  !'  These  are 
the  people,  and  their  name  is  legion,  who  lack  as  yet  the  consecrating 
gleam  of  the  imagination.  As  for  the  Mystic,  he  needs  neither  a  comet 
nor  a  whale  to  fill  his  soul  with  a  sense  of  the  wonderful ;  he  needs 
still  less  the  dark  vistas  of  tradition  or  the  archaic  scenery  of  obscure 
periods.  He  comes  into  the  world,  as  has  been  said,  like  a  man 
dropped  from  the  moon,  and  he  walks  all  his  life  as  among  wonderful 
beings  in  a  strange  clime.  How  far  has  he  not  wandered,  how  far  has 
he  not  yet  to  wander  ? — and  every  face  he  sees  is  turned  in  the  same 
direction.  Faces  !  how  they  haunt  him  with  their  weird  beauty  and 
divine  significance  !  Go  where  he  may,  his  path  swarms  with  poetic 
forms.  All  is  glorified  and  awful.  What  is  nearest  seems  of  all 
the  most  sublime  and  unaccountable.  It  is  with  difficulty  that  he 
can  bear  any  book  or  contemplate  any  painted  picture,  seeing  what 
books  and  pictures  present  themselves  in  the  strangely-coloured  lives 
•of  his  fellow-beings.  He  turns  to  history— not  in  disdain  of  what 
exists,  but  in  search  of  explanation  and  corroboration,  and  in  order  to 
discover  what  part  of  the  strange  show  there  is  perishable,  what  part 


'  The  Author  trusts  that  future  readers  will  not  be  misled  by  the  Celtic  frame- 
work of  this  poem,  which  is  as  modern  as  any  of  the  rest,  and  might  be  entitled, 
representing  as  it  does  the  spiritual  and  non-dramatic  side  of  the  Author's  nature, 
the  '  Book  of  Robert  Buchanan.'  Intellectually,  it  is  the  key  to  all  his 
writings. 
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durable  and  eternal.  Having  as  he  thinks  discovered  that,  he 
may  become  a  poet,  and  put  on  record  his  own  idea  or  autobiography, 
written  in  reference  to  his  own  time,  but  to  be  used  in  all  after-times 
as  explanatory  and  corroborative.  Homer,  the  Greek  tragedians, 
Aristophanes,  Plato,  David  and  the  Prophets,  the  authors  of  the 
Sagas  and  Lieds,  Dante,  Boccaccio,  Rabelais,  William  Langdale, 
Chaucer,  the  ballad-singers  of  Scotland  and  England,  Benjonson, 
Shakspeare,  La  Fontaine,  Burns,  Wordsworth,  Jean  Paul,  Balsac, 
Shelley,  Whitman, — do  we  find  any  of  these  men,  poets  all  of  them, 
turning  away  from  his  own  time  because  it  is  too  uninteresting  ?  or, 
on  the  contrary,  do  we  find  them  penetrating  to  the  very  soul  of  it, 
stirring  to  every  breath  of  it,  uttering  evcy  dream  and  aspiration  of 
it  ?  Does  Dante  try  to  write  like  Virgil,  though  he  sits  at  Virgil's 
feet  ?  Does  Chaucer  ape  Boccaccio,  though  he  wears  the  Decameron 
next  his  heart  ?  Does  Ben  Jonson  reproduce  Plautus  or  La  Fon- 
taine Rabelais  ?  Does  Bums,  having  drunk  Scotch  ballads  into  his 
soul,  sing  as  the  ballad-writers  sang  ?  Do  we  find  Wordsworth 
seeking  for  subjects  far  back  in  the  dark  ages  ?  Has  Shelley  so 
little  imagination  as  to  reproduce  Greek  tragedy  as  it  was,  or  so 
much  imagination  as  to  make  of  his  '  Prometheus '  a  veritable 
modem  poem  [in  spite  of  the  falsehood  and  shallowness  of  the  myth 
it  preserves]  with  a  distinctly  modem  pui-pose  and  scope  ? 

'  But,'  some  one  again  interposes,  'this  is  such  an  unpoetic  age, 
and  the  surroundings  of  modem  life  are  so  vulgar.'  The  writer 
understands  this  objection,  and  there  is  reason  in  it.  The  majority 
of  people  find  their  ordinary  associations  vulgar  and  unpoetic,  and 
like  to  be  lured  away  from  them  and  interested.  So  much  the 
worse,  alas  !  for  the  majority.  But  let  it  be  at  once  admitted  that 
the  poet  fails  altogether  if  he  fails  to  lure  readers  and  interest  them 
as  they  desire.  He  is  no  mere  moral  teacher,  but  a  singer  of  the 
Beautiful,  and  his  real  business  in  this  world  is  not  to  join  in  a 
Chorus  raised  by  any  group  of  people,  but  to  explain  some  point  of 
beauty  which  has  rested  altogether  hidden  until  his  advent.  If 
people  are  unimaginative,  he  comes  to  teach  them  imagination  :  if 
people  dislike  modern  subjects,  he  comes  to  make  them  like  modem 
subjects-.  If  ordinary  people  perceived  the  sublime  mysteries  of 
contemporary  life,  if  ordinary  people  understood  the  faces  and  souls 
they  behold  daily,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  sing  to  them. 
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Whether  from  too  elaborate  a  collegiate  education,  or  from  class 
pride,  or  from  actual  deficiency  of  imagination,  they  do  really  asso- 
ciate vulgarity  with  a  certain  class  of  subjects,  they  do  really  feel 
that  contemporaiy  life  is  not  naturally  poetic,  they  do  really  breathe 
more  freely  under  the  masks  of  the  old  drama,  than  when  face  to 
face  with  the  terrific  commonplaces  and  sublime  vulgarities  of  great 
cities.  Views  of  contemporary  life,  to  please  them,  must  be  greatly 
idealised  or  subdued  to  the  repose  of  Greek  sculpture  ;  but,  for  the 
most  part,  they  would  consign  contemporary  material  to  the  comic 
writer,  and  reserve  our  ordinary  daily  surroundings  for  the  use  of  the 
manufacturers  of  Adelphi  farces.  In  *  Pindar  and  Poets  unrivalled,' 
they  confine  their  sympathy  to  tradition,  and  care  most  for  statuesque 
woes  and  nude  intellectualities  moving  on  a  background  of  antique 
landscape.  If  they  are  to  find  a  poetic  theme  on  the  soil,  they  must 
go  very  far  back  in  the  chronicle — say,  as  far  as  Boadicea,  The 
more  misty  the  figures,  the  less  their  vulgarity,  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  wish  to  build  colleges  on  Parnassus,  and  who  learn  Greek  in 
order  to  address  the  Muses,  forgetting  that  the  nine  ladies  now 
favour  the  modems,  and  have  almost  entirely  forgotten  their  beau- 
tiful native  tongue. 

However,  the  mania  for  false  refinement,  which  distinguishes 
educated  vulgarity,  must  not  blind  us  to  the  truth  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  public,  and  these  highly  intellectual  people,  are  quite 
incapable  of  perceiving  the  poetry  existing  close  to  their  own  thres- 
holds. The  little  world  in  which  they  move  is  so  vulgar  and  sordid, 
or  so  artificial,  that  the  further  they  escape  from  its  suggestions  they 
feel  the  freer.  What  they  cannot  feel  in  the  office  or  the  drawing 
room  they  try  to  feel  in  the  garden  of  Academus.  Their  daily  life, 
their  daily  knowledge  and  duty,  is  not  earnest  enough  to  supply 
their  spiritual  needs,  and  they  veiy  naturally  conclude  that  the  ex- 
perience of  their  neighbours  is  as  mean  as  theirs.  In  the  ranks  of 
such  men  we  not  seldom  find  the  lost  Student ;  but  the  majority 
call  themselves  cultured,  as  their  neighbours  call  themselves  virtuous, 
— just  for  want  of  some  other  spicier  peculiarity  to  distinguish  them 
from  their  fellows  ! 

Let  it  be  at  once  conceded  that  our  modem  life  is  complex  and 
irritating,  and,  at  a  superficial  glance,  sadly  deficient  in  picturesque - 
ness.     Streets  are  not  beautiful,  and  this  is  the  age  of  streets ;  trade 
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seems  selfish  and  common,  and  this  is  the  age  of  trade ;  railways, 
educational  establishments,  poor  houses,  debating  societies,  are  not 
romantic,  and  this  is  the  age  of  all  these.  But  if  we  strip  off  the 
hard  outer  crust  of  these  things,  if  we  pass  from  the  unpicturesque- 
ness  of  externals  to  the  currents  which  flow  beneath,  who  then  shall 
say  that  this  life  is  barren  of  poetry?  Never,  I  think,  did  such 
strange  lights  and  shades  glimmer  on  the  soul's  depths,  never  was 
suffering  moi*e  heroic,  or  courage  more  sublime,  never  was  the 
reticence  of  deep  emotion  woven  in  so  closely  with  the  mystery  and 
the  wonder  of  the  world.  Yet  a  very  brief  glance  at  recent  poetry 
will  show  how  blind  our  poets  have  been  to  this  most  legitimate 
material.  With  the  exception  of  Browning,  Victor  Hugo,  Clough, 
and  Whitman,  few  modern  poets  reach  the  deeper  significance  of 
their  century.  Tennyson  is  supreme,  but  he  belongs  to  the  last 
generation.  Perhaps  '  Aurora  Leigh '  contains  passages  newer, 
truer,  and  profounder  than  any  other  modem  poem.  England 
has  lost  a  great  modern  light  in  Mrs.  Browning.  She  has  left 
little  behind  her  to  represent  her  mighty  sympathy  and  capacity 
for  apprehending,  but  she  stands  unique  in  these  days — specific- 
ally z.  poet — one  troubled  by  the  great  mystery  of  life,  and  finding 
no  speech  adequate  but  song.  Had  she  survived,  and  been  open 
to  English  influences,  she  would  have  written  her  name  on  the 
forehead  of  her  time,  and  forced  the  stream  of  English  poetry  into 
a  newer  and  a  deeper  channel. 

But  it  is  at  least  clear,  from  this  example,  that  the  poetry  of 
humanity  is  newly  dawning.  To  the  preacher,  to  the  poet,  to  the 
philosopher,  the  people  must  look  more  constantly  than  heretofore 
for  guidance.  Religion  and  science  have  their  spheres  defined  for 
them  :  our  singers  are  but  learning  to  define  theirs.  Genius,  as 
much  as  liberty,  is  the  nation's  birthright,  and  it  misses  its  aim  when 
it  confines  its  ministrations  to  any  section  of  the  state.  Poetic  art 
has  been  tacitly  regarded,  like  music  and  painting,  as  an  accom- 
plishment for  the  refined,  and  it  has  suffered  immeasurably  as  an  art, 
from  its  ridiculous  fetters.  It  has  dealt  with  life  in  a  fragmentary 
form,  and  with  the  least  earnest  and  least  picturesque  phases  of  life. 
Yet  the  intensity  of  being  (for  example)  among  those  who  daily  face 
peril,  who  are  never  beyond  want,  who  have  constant  presentiments 
of  danger,  who  wallow  in  sin  and  trouble,  ought  to  bring  to  the 
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poet,  as  to  the  painter,  as  lofty  an  inspiration  as  may  be  gained  from 
those  living  in  comfort,  who  make  lamentation  a  luxury  and  invent 
futilities  to  mourn  over.  The  world  is  full  of  these  voices,  and  the 
poet  has  to  set  them  into  perfect  speech.  But  this  truth  has  been 
little  understood,  and  but  partially  acted  upon.  Our  earliest  Eng- 
lish poets  had  some  leanings  towards  the  heroism  of  fate-stricken 
men  ;  and  William  Langdale  could  dwell  on  the  love  of  a  hind  with 
the  same  affection  as  Spenser  bestowed  upon  the  devotion  of  a  knight. 
The  old  poet  had  a  wholesome  regard  for  merit  unbiassed  by  acces- 
sories ;  but  the  broad  light  he  wrote  in  has  suffered  a  long  eclipse. 

The  risk  of  appearing  self-credulous  shall  not  prevent  me  from 
explicitly  expressing,  in  the  interests  of  art  and  artists,  the  principles 
which  have  regulated  my  own  tentative  attempts  at  this  poetry  of 
humanity.  They  may  be  briefly  enumerated.  That  the  whole  sig- 
nificance and  harmony  of  life  is  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  depicting 
any  fragmentary  fonn  of  life,  and  that,  therefore,  the  poet  should 
free  himself  entirely  from  all  arbitrary  systems  of  ethics  and  codes 
of  opinion,  aiming,  in  a  word,  at  that  thorough  disinterestedness 
which  is  our  only  means  to  the  true  perception  of  God's  creatures. 
That  eveiy  fragmentary  form  of  life  is  not  fit  for  song,  but  that  every 
fonn  is  so  fit  which  can  be  spiritualised  without  the  introduction  of 
false  elements  to  the  final  literary  form  of  harmonious  numbers. 
That,  failing  the  heroic  stature  and  the  noble  features,  almost  every 
human  figure  becomes  idealised  whenever  we  take  into  consideration 
the  background  of  life,  or  picture,  or  sentiment  on  which  it  moves  ; 
and  that  it  is  to  this  background  a  poet  must  often  look  for  the 
means  of  casting  over  his  picture  the  refluent  colours  of  poetic  har- 
mony. That  the  true  clue  to  poetic  success  in  this  kind  is  the 
intensity  of  the  poet's  own  insight,  whereby  a  dramatic  situation, 
however  undigtiified^  however  vulgar  to  the  unimaginative,  is  made 
to  intersect  through  the  medium  of  lyrical  emotion  with  the  entire ^^ 
Mystery  of  human  life,  and  thus  to  appeal  with  more  or  less  force  to 
every  heart  that  has  felt  the  world. 

In  such  individual  utterance  there  is  clearly  a  danger  of  one- 
sidedness,  of  crediting  the  world  with  the  poet's  own  emotion,  the 
more  so  as  that  emotion  must  interpenetrate  more  or  less  consciously 
with  the  actual  emotion  of  the  speaker,  so  as  to  result  in  a  conscien- 
tious and  moving  picture,  with  a  faint  though  audible  tone  of  lyric 
III  Y 
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harmony.     The  reader  must  not  only  see  the  truth,  but  see  it  through 
the  novel  medium  of  a  poetic  individuality.     It  may  be  a  tnith  old 
as  the  hills,  hoary  with  the  snows  of  century  after  century,  but  it  is 
only  a  poetic  truth  so  far  as  the  new  mental  light  irradiates  and 
transfigures   it.     If  the  world  sees  such  figm-es  as  Liz,  Nell,  Poet 
Andrew,    Meg  Blane,    through    the   troubled    atmosphere   of  the 
writer's  soul,  let  not  the  world  complain  that  it  sees  them  no  longer 
under  the  dark  loveless  shadow  in  which  they  were  previously  per- 
ceived, if  perceived  at  all.     One  cannot  so  clear  that  atmosphere  as 
to  bring  it  to  the  ambient  purity  and  perfect  veracity  of  God's  own 
air.     The  poet,  be  he  great  dramatist,  like  Sophocles,   or  morbid 
dreamer,  like  Blake,  cannot  free  himself  wholly  from  the  disturbing 
forces  of  his  own  heart.     He  has  but  one  clue  to  the  mystery,  and 
that  is  his  own  individuality.     'It  is  astonishing,'  says  a  loose  but 
occasionally  felicitous  writer,  '  how  large  a  harvest  of  new  truths 
would  be  reaped  simply  through  the  accident  of  a  man's  feeling,  or 
being  made  to  feel  more  deeply  than  other  men.     He  sees  the  same 
objects,  neither  more  nor  fewer,  but  he  sees  them  engraved  in  lines 
far   stronger,    and   more   determinate,    and    the   difference   in   the 
strength   makes   the   whole  difference  between  consciousness    and 
sub-consciousness.     And  in  questions  of  the  mere  understanding, 
we  see  the  same  fact  illustrated.     The  author  who  wins  notice  the 
most,  is  not  he  that  perplexes  men  by  truths  drawn  from  fountains 
of  absolute  novelty — truths  as  yet  unsunned — and  from  that  cause 
obscure  ;  but  he  that  awakens  into  illuminated  consciousness  ancient 
lineaments  of  truth  long  slumbering  in  the  mind,  although  too  faint 
to  have  extorted  attention.' '     And  here   is   an  explanation   why, 
through  all  truly  good  and  sane  poetic  art,  runs  that  strange  per- 
sonal light  which  fascinates  as  music  or  style,  and  is  the  invariable 
characteristic  of  the  true  singer. 

I  must  not  be  understood  as  insisting  that  humble  contemporary 
life  is  the  only  legitimate  material  of  the  modern  poet.  Strongly 
as  I  am  convinced  that  the  mighty  reserve  force,  the  ardent  strength 
and  sanity  of  this  people,  lies  little  acknowledged  in  the  ranks  of 
that  class  which  is  only  just  emerging  into  political  power,  firmly  as 

'  De  Quincey  on  Wordsworth's  Poetry,  p.  260. 
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I  would  indicate  how  exotic  teachers  have  emasculated  the  youth 
and  the  flower  of  our  schools  and  universities,  I  would  yet  be  just 
to  all  contemporary  life,  social,  political,  moral.  'Religion,'  says 
Goethe,  'stands  in  the  same  relation  to  art  as  any  other  of  the 
higher  interests  of  life.  It  is  a  subject^  and  its  rights  are  those  of  all 
other  subjects.'  Yet  how  scantily  are  morality  and  religion  repre- 
sented in  modern  art.  Why,  for  instance,  is  our  Christianity  for- 
gotten as  a  subject  ?  Where  is  the  great  poem,  where  the  noble 
music  built  on  that  wondrous  theme  ?  Milton,  with  all  his  power, 
is  academic,  not  modern ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  utter- 
ances of  Wordsworth  and  Clough,  all  our  other  religious  poetry  is 
conventional  and  inartistic. 

We  hear,  indeed,  the  metallic  periods  of  the  didactic  teacher,  and 
the  feeble  wail  of  the  religious  enthusiast,  but  seldom  indeed  are 
our  nobler  intellectual  and  spiritual  strivings  phrased  into  perfect 
song.  The  reticence  of  false  culture  steals  over  the  lips  of  many 
who  might  instruct  us  deeply  by  their  experience,  who,  if  they  do 
speak,  are  moved  by  the  retrograde  spirit  of  another  civilisation, 
and  use  the  formal  periods  of  an  alien  tongue.  Why,  in  the  name 
of  our  new  gods,  are  w'e  still  to  be  bound  by  the  fetters  of  Prome- 
theus ?  We  are,  if  not  quite  Celts,  more  Celts  than  Greeks,  and, 
thank  heaven,  not  altogether  an  intellectual  nation.  We  have  no- 
thing in  common  with  the  Athenian  civilisation.  In  the  same  spirit 
that  we  demolished  its  monuments  to  transport  them  piecemeal 
to  our  museums,  we  mutilate  its  language  to  carry  it  into  our 
schools.  In  our  clumsy  attempts  to  imitate  ancient  art  and  litera- 
ture, M'e  seek  in  vain  to  hide  the  gait  of  the  barbarian.  Even  our 
strongest  natures  fail  at  this  task. 

There  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  this  traditional  intellectuality 
is  melting  away,  and  that  clearer  and  nobler  forces  are  beginning  to 
operate  upon  our  young  minds.  We  are  a  modern  people,  slightly 
barbaric  in  matters  of  art ;  but  our  natures  have  a  glow  of  emotion 
quite  unknown  to  the  spirit  of  Athenian  inquiry.  There  is  a  great 
emotional  and  spiritual  life  yet  unrepresented,  there  are  rude  forces 
not  yet  brought  into  play,  but  all  of  which  must  sooner  or  later 
have  their  place  in  art ;  and  the  indigenous  product  of  our  expe- 
rience, however  inferior  to  other  civilisations,  is  yet  vastly  superior 
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to  all  exotics  grafted  on  the  weathered  trunk  of  what  was  once  a 
noble  tree. ' 

*  In  answer  to  thoughts  like  this,  I  have  heard  it  urged  that  Art  is  not  local 
but  cosmopolitan,  and  that  the  artist  should  aim,  as  all  great  artists  have  aimed, 
at  imiversality.  It  is  true  that  the  highest  art  owes  its  permanence  to  its  univer- 
sality, but  it  is  also  true  that  the  intensity  of  the  local  insight,  the  keenness  of 
the  artist's  apprehension  of  his  own  time,  is  the  very  cause  that  his  work  com- 
passes universal  truth ;  since  each  Titan's  spiritual  experience,  if  rightly  de- 
picted, must  correspond,  in  7iu7nherless  soul-touching  particttlars,  with  the 
cotnbined  experience  of  the  world.  There  is  no  catholicity,  no  universality,  no 
true  art,  to  be  got  by  chill  aiming  at  these  things ;  they  are  the  product  of  indi- 
vidual natures,  acted  upon  by  the  great  forces  of  the  world  and  the  period.  It 
is  ngnsense  to  point  to  Greek  art,  especially  Greek  sculpture,  as  '  universal ' 
in  the  sense  of  non-nationality.  Nothing  can  be  more  Greek,  and  that  is  why 
nothing  can  be  more  great. 
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As  the  'Book  of  Orm,'  on  its  first  appearance,  perplexed  many 
critics,  and  as  it  has  been  repeatedly  described  as  a  sort  of  imitation 
of  the  Celtic  antique,  I  append  to  this  volume  two  admirable  resumes 
of  its  true  purport  and  scope,  carefully  suppressing,  as  far  as  possible, 
all  comment  laudatory  or  the  reverse,  as  well  as  extracts.  Neither 
describes  the  argument  quite  as  I  should  describe  it,  but  both  are 
wonderfully  close  to  my  meaning,  all  things  considered,  and  are 
fine  specimens  of  expository  criticism.  The  first  is  from  the  Noit- 
conformist  :-— 

'  In  "  Orm  the  Celt "  Mr.  Buchanan  has  found  an  excellent  medium 
for  bringing  the  mystery  of  man's  life  into  direct  contact  with  the 
mystery  of  nature,  and  exhibiting  them  in  their  direct  and  mutually 
operative  influences.  T/ie  stihstance  of  this  volume  is  properly  the 
problems  of  the  world,  and  the  re-statenwtt  of  them  finds  dramatic 
justification  in  the  place  and  function  of  the  Celtic  genius  in  the 
world^s  development.  All  is  touched  with  the  faint,  far-drawn  light 
of  the  wan  morning  moon  ;  and  there  is  a  ghostliness  about  the 
form  of  the  whole  conception ;  for  it  is  the  Celtic  phantasy  that 
Mr.  Buchanan  uses  to  veil  or  to  reveal  (as  it  may  be)  the  story  of  a 
remarkably  strong  interior  life,  &c. 

'The  "  Song  of  the  Veil,"  with  which  the  book  opens,  is  the  lyric 
of  man's  individuality,  determined  by  the  faith  in  God,  whom  yet 
to  see  face  to  face  were  but  misery  and  death  in  the  brightness  of  an 
ineffable  consuming  glory. 

'  "  Yet  mark  me  closely  ! 
Strongly  I  swear,"  &c.  &c. 

'  The  halo  of  the  Celtic  glamour  that  wells  and  spreads  round  all 
the  problems  of  life  is  there,  and  the  measure  is  most  happily  used. 
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to  express  it.  We  have  not  quoted  this  passage  as  being  the  most 
effective  in  the  book,  but  only  as  showing  how  characteristically 
Mr.  Buchanan  has  caught  the  Celtic  spirit,  and  how  completely  he 
can  adapt  his  rhythms  to  express  it.  The  "  Songs  of  the  Veil  "  are 
the  various  forms  in  which  the  questionings  as  to  this  primal 
mystery  have  revealed  themselves,  as  read  through  the  Celtic  cha- 
racter ;  and  indeed  there  is  an  attempt  throughout  the  book  to 
indirectly  deal  with  the  main  lines  of  philosophic  thought  of  the 
pi-esent  day.  The  poem — the  "Philosophers" — in  this  section, 
and  several  others  farther  on,  are  decisive  proof  of  this. 

'  "  The  Man  and  the  Shadow"  is  meant  to  exhibit  the  unfading 
reality  of  that  alone  in  human  life  and  experience  which  seems  in 
the  eye  of  sense  the  most  unreal  and  phantasmal.  ' '  Songs  of  Cor- 
ruption "  is  the  next  section.  With  sufficient  significance,  too,  for 
it  is  intended  to  exhibit  how,  through  the  pathway  of  corruption 
and  death,  the  Shadow  at  once  justifies  its  essential  reality,  and  by 
tender  memories  keeps  closer  hold  of  the  Phantasy  ;  and  how  want- 
ing this  process  of  death  and  visible  change  by  which  we  are  led  on 
gently  from  the  sweet  pleasure  of  delight  in  the  visible  to  a  still 
deeper  joy  in  the  unseen  world,  we  were  but  miserable  wanderers 
through  ever-lengthening  vales  of  tears.  Death  is  the  great  justifier 
and  crown-bringer  of  the  Shadow ;  the  churchyard  is  the  perpetual 
peaceful  witness  of  the  true  reality  of  man, 

'  This,  then,  is  the  lyric  of  the  bliss  and  comfort  of  death  and  cor- 
ruption. 

'  "  The  Songs  of  Seeking  "  reveal  the  strange  off-glance  of  Christi- 
anity which  looks  through  all  the  strivings  of  spiritual  man ;  and 
we  have  here  fitly  towards  the  close  the  poem  of  ' '  The  Lamb  of 
God;"  the  ripple  of  whose  sweet  glowing  music  is  soon  disturbed 
by  the  upraised  tokens  of  doom  that  so  strangely  trouble  men's  hopes. 
In  what  follows— "The  Lifting  of  the  Veil,"  "Coruisken.  Sonnets," 
&c.  —  we  see  figured  forth  the  strange  strivings  of  man  towards  a 
rest  which  eludes  him  through  the  distressful  problems  of  parting, 
and  the  pain  ensuing  from  the  upliftings  of  the  veil  in  these  awful 
dispensations.  In  the  "Devil's  Mystics"  we  have  "The  Philo- 
sophers," which  begins  thus  : — 

'  "We  are  the  drinkers  of  Hemlock  ! 
Lo  !  we  sit  apart. 
Each  right  hand  is  uplifted, 
Each  left  hand  holds  a  heart  ; 
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At  our  feet  rolls  by  the  tumult, 

O'er  our  heads  the  still  stars  gleam— 
We  are  the  drinkers  ©f  Hemlock  I 

We  drink  and  dream  ! " 

And  then  comes  "  Homunculus  ;  or  the  Song  of  Deicides," 

'  "The  Vision  of  the  Man  Accurst"  is  a  most  powerful  poem, 
justifying  the  thought  of  ultimate  restoration  even  to  the  worst  of 
men,  and  exhibiting  the  peculiar  form  of  hope  and  faith  which  the 
Celtic  mind,  in  its  {jj capacity  to  fix  itself  to  definite  forms  of  belief  is 
desti/ied  to  throzu  across  the  later  conclusions  respecting  the  final  destiny 
of  humanity.  No  idea  could  possibly  be  given  of  the  poem  by  any 
extract — to  attempt  it  would  simply  be  like  cutting  off  a  part  of  a 
living  thing  to  show  the  beauty  of  its  life,  but  we  are  sure  that  no 
reader  could  read  this  poem  without  being  touched  to  tender  sym- 
pathy, and  to  some  enlargement  of  human  hopes.' 

The  second,  more  exhaustive,  is  from  the  Spectator : — 
*  In  a  previous  volume  of  poems — two  or  three  of  which  are  re- 
published here  in  their  natural  connection,  with  a  great  additional 
number  of  the  same  cycle — Mr,  Buchanan  gave  us  specimens  of 
studies  after  the  genius  of  the  Celtic  literature,  i.  e. ,  of  the  wild,  and 
tender,  and  ghostly  treatment  of  the  emblems  of  Nature,  as  if  she 
were,  not  what  Wordsworth  and  his  school  found  or  made  her,  a 
minister  of  human  strength  and  wisdom,  a  rich  field  whence  the 
hardy  spirit  of  self-possessing  humanity  can  draw  an  endless  store  of 
joy  and  guidance,  but  rather  a  mighty  and  mystic  phantom,  scaring 
us  with  strange  hieroglyphs  of  infinite  meaning,  and  startling  our 
ears  as  wdth  the  inarticulate  moan  of  a  waste  and  "melancholy 
ocean,"  .  .  .  That  feeling  of  blind  sensitiveness  to  influences  in  w^hich 
no  trust  is  felt,  that  kind  of  shiver  of  the  soul  and  body  which  the 
old  superstition  attributes  to  the  tread  of  some  mortal  foot  above 
the  spot  where  your  body  is  destined  to  lie,  runs  through  almost 
every  page  of  this  book.     Mr.  Buchanan  begins  with  describing, — ■ 

'  "  How  God  in  the  beginning  drew 
Over  His  face  the  Veil  of  blue. 
Wherefore  no  soul  of  mortal  race 
Hath  ever  looked  upon  the  Face," 

and  telling  us  that  Earth  once  had  the  full  vision  of  her  Master  and 
Creator ;  but  that  when  man  came  to  live  on  earth  she  was  struck 
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blind  and  dumb,  lest  she  should  tell  him  too  much  for  his  peace. 
Earth's  wise  men,  using  the  utmost  resources  of  science,  fail  to 
pierce  behind  the  veil,  and  report  to  the  people  that  there  is  no 
God,  and  that  it  is  better  not  to  be,  as  they  descend  wearily  from 
their  dreary  heights  of  frigid  speculation.  After  this  proem  on  the 
mystery  which  seems  to  draw  a  physical  veil  over  the  face  of  God, 
there  follow  various  books  intended  to  illustrate  the  analogous 
mystery  of  the  physical  veil  which  is  drawn  over  the  soul  of  man, 
and  its  uses, — the  shadow  of  fear  ever  haunting  the  body,  and  yet 
the  body  in  some  sense  softening  the  violence  of  purely  spiritual 
changes.  Both  the  unity  and  the  discord  between  the  soul  and  the 
body  are  insisted  upon  with  a  weird  emphasis  : — 

'  "  My  Soul,  thou  art  v/ed 

To  a  perishable  thing,"  &c. 

In  contrast  to  this  strongly-flavoured  assertion  of  the  lesson  which 
the  carnal  has  for  the  spiritual  part  of  man,  take  the  following 
equally  strong  assertion  of  the  imprisoning  and  eclipsing  character 
of  the  bodily  tenement  which  the  soul  inhabits  : — 

'  "  Not  yet,  not  yet. 
One  dweller  in  a  mortal  tenement,"  &c.  &c. 

From  this  delineation  of  the  mystery  inherent  in  the  tie  between  soul 
and  flesh,  Mr.  Buchanan  returns  again  to  the  other  and  still  deeper 
mystery  of  the  relation  between  man  and  God,  and  in  a  series  of  short 
but  passionate  poems  expresses  the  sense  of  mystery  excited  by 
God's  apparent  tolerance  of  evil,  rejects  the  "severe"  codes  of  re- 
ligion which  justify  the  condemnation  of  sinners  to  enduring  pain, 
and  cries  for  a  revelation  of  the  true  divine  life  behind  the  veil. 
Then  he  answers  his  own  impatient  cry  in  a  striking  dream  of  the 
petrifying  effect  which  a  real  unveiling  of  the  infinite  Life  would  have 
upon  such  finite  natures  as  ours.  The  veil  of  blue  is  supposed  to  be 
drawn  aside,  and  the  immutable  face  of  the  Almighty  seen  gazing 
calmly  down  on  earth,  with  this  result  : — 

'  "  At  the  city  gateway 
The  Sentinels  gather'd,"  &c.  &c. 

We  hardly  apprehend  the  relation  of  the  section  which  follows  to 
the  plan  of  the  book.     It  consists  of  a  number  of  sonnets,  appa- 
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rently  MTitten  near  Loch  Coruisk  in  the  island  of  Skye,  and  repre- 
senting the  varying  moods  and  emotions  of  man  towards  the  Divine 
Ruler, — from  bitter  rebellion  to  profound  humility  and  repentance, 
— and  scarcely  seems  to  contribute  anything  to  the  progress  of  the 
thought.'  It  repeats  the  complaint  of  God's  invisibility,  of  which  a 
mystical  explanation  had  been  already  offered,  accuses  God  of  being 
at  once  beautiful  and  pitiless,  and  altogether  seems  to  be  a  return  to 
an  earlier  stage  in  the  development  of  the  thought.  Last,  come 
sections  in  which  a  more  or  lest  coherent  attempt  is  made  to  explain 
away  all  moral  evil  as  "defect,"  and  justify  the  existence  even  of  sin 
and  temptation  as  forms  of  good.  We  will  give  a  specimen,  not  by 
any,  means  the  finest,  but  one  of  the  shortest  and  most  easily  separ- 
able from  the  context : — 

'"Roses. 
""  Sad,  and  sweet,  and  wise. 

Here  a  child  reposes,""  &c.  &c. 

— of  which  it  is,  we  suppose,  the  general  drift  to  teach  that  the 
spirit  of  evil  itself  bewails  the  death  of  innocence,  strews  its  grave 
with  blossoms  which  represent  something  more  than  innocence, 
namely,  love  and  the  red  life-blood  of  self-immolation,  and  strength- 
ens that  parent  humanity  which  gave  birth  to  innocence,  so  that  it 
is  able  to  endure  its  loss, — in  return  for  which  that  childlike  inno- 
cence which  died  but  has  recovered  a  transfigured  life  in  a  purer 
world,  prays  for  the  pardon  of  the  spirit  which  has  thus  strewn  its 
grave  with  the  most  perfect  blossoms  of  beauty,  and  is  assured  that 
its  prayer  shall  be  heard.  The  rest  among  this  cycle  of  poems  are 
all  in  the  same  general  strain,  intended  to  hint  that, — 

'"All  evil  is  defect  ; 
The  limb  deformed  for  common  use  of  life 
Defect, — but  haply  in  the  line  of  growth." 

— to  which  in  general  Mr.  Buchanan  seems  to  add  that  the  body 
which  limits  the  soul,  and  the  physical  aspects  of  the  universe  which 
limit  our  knowledge  of  God,  are  also  what  lie  deems  moral  evil, 
'defect,  but  in  the  line  of  growth,' — a  creed  which  he  works  out 
with  much  depth  and  beauty,  and,  let  us  add,  a  creed  in  no  way 
necessarily  connected  with  his  theory  of  moral  evil. 

'  These  sonnets  are  now  separated  from  the  context,  and  made  to  />recede  the 
'BookofOrm.'-R.B. 
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'  Taken  as  a  whole, — and  we  must  remember  that  the  author  hin^- 
self  asserts  that  this  book  is  not  only  still  partly  unfinished,  but  when 
finished  only  a  prelude  to  another  poem,  which  will  embody  more 
fully  his  conception  of  life, — the  "Book  of  Orm  "  is  certainly  a 
striking  attempt  to  combine  a  quasi-Ossianic  treatment  of  Nature 
with  a  philosophy  of  rebellion  rising  into  something  like  a  Panthe- 
istic vision  of  the  necessity  of  evil.' 

I  will  not  attempt  to  make  minor  objections  to  the  above  really 
admirable  exposition  ;  save  to  observe,  that  '  Orm,'  rightly  read, 
contains  no  '  blind  sensitiveness,'  far  less  any  want  of  '  trust '  in 
unseen  influences,  and  that  the  words  '  a  philosophy  of  rebellion  ' 
are  perhaps  inadequate  as  applied  to  a  work  the  whole  scope  or 
object  of  which  is — 

'  To  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  Man  ! ' 
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gen.  By  Lady  Durand. 
Crown  8vo.  price  4^-. 

Vignettes  in  Rhyme.  Col- 
lected Verses.  By  Austin 
DoBSON.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.   price  5^. 

On  Viol  and  Flute.    A  New 

Volume  of  Poems,  by  Edmund 
W.  GOSSE.  With  a  Frontis- 
piece by  W,  B.  Scott,  Crown 
8vo.  price  5^-. 

Metrical  Translations  from 

the  Greek  and  Latin  Poets, 
and  other  Poems.  By  R.  B. 
BOSWELL,  M.A.  Oxon.  Crown 
8vo.  price  5^-. 

Eastern  Legends  and  Sto- 
ries in  English  Verse.     By 

Lieutenant  Norton  Powlett, 
R.A.     Crown  8vo.  price  5^-. 

Edith  ;  or,  Love  and  Life  in 
Cheshire.  By  T.  Ashe,  Au- 
thor of  the  '  Sorrows  of  Hypsi- 
pyle '  &c.     Sewed,  price  6d. 

The    Gallery    of    Pigeons, 

and  other  Poems.  By  Theo. 
Marzials.    Crown  8vo.  4^-.  6d. 

The  Inn  of  Strange  Meet- 
ings, and  other  Poems.  By 
Mortimer  Collins.  Crown 
8vo.  price  5^. 

Eros  Agonistes.    By  E.  B.  D. 

Crown  8vo..  price  3J-.  6d. 


Calderon's  Dramas.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Spanish.  By 
Denis  Florence  Mac- 
Carthy.     Price  loj-. 

Songs  for   Sailors.     By  Dr. 

W.  C.  Bennett.  Dedicated 
by  Special  Request  to  H.  R.  PL 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  With 
Steel  Portrait  and  Illustrations. 
Cro\^Ti  8vo.  price  3J-.  6d.  An 
Edition  in  Illustrated  Paper 
Covers,  price  is. 

Walled  In,  and  other  Poems. 

By  the  Rev.  Henry  J.  Bulke- 
LEY.     Crown  8vo.  price  5^. 

Songs  of  Life  and  Death. 

By  John  Payne,  Author  of 
'  Intaglios,'  '  Sonnets,'  '  The 
Masque  of  Shadows,'  &c. 
Crown  8vo.   price  5^. 

A  New  Volume  of  Sonnets. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  Tennyson 
Turner.     Crown  8vo.  /\s.  6d. 

Goethe's     Faust.      A    New 

Translation  in  Rime.  By  the 
Rev.  C.  Kegan  Paul.  Crown 
8vo.  price  6s. 

The  Dream  and  the  Deed, 

and  other  Poems.  By 
Patrick  Scott,  Author  of 
*  Footpaths  between  Two 
Worlds '  &c.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth, 
price  5^. 

Songs  of  Two  Worlds.    By 

a  New  Writer.  Second 
Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  cloth,  ^s. 

The  Legends  of  St.  Patrick, 

and  other  Poems.  By  Au- 
brey DE  Verb.  Crown  8vo. 
price  5J". 


Henry  S.  King  &  Co. 
65  Cornhill  and  12  Paternoster  Row,  London. 
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